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PROLOGUE 


In March 1973 the Saudi Arabian ambassador at Khartoum 
was giving a farewell party for a United States diplomat, 
George Curtis Moore. Some Arab gunmen of Black Sep¬ 
tember, the military arm of Yasser Arafat’s Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization (PLO), burst in with Kalashnikov 
machine guns. They held five men as hostages: the Saudi 
ambassador, American ambassador Cleo Noel, George 
Curtis Moore, and a Jordanian and a Belgian diplomat. 
Their demands were: the release of one of their men from 
prison in Jordan, Abu Daoud, believed to have been an 
organizer of the massacre of Israeli athletes at the 1972 
Olympic Games in Munich, and the release by the United 
States government of Sirhan Sirhan, the assassin of Robert 
by Israel of certain imprisoned women terrorists, 
and by West Germany of the imprisoned members of a ter¬ 
rorist group known as the Baader-Meinhof gang. None of 
their demands were acceded to. The terrorists cold-blood¬ 
edly killed the Belgian and the two Americans, who faced 
their murderers with calm courage. 

Why the gunmen should want the release of their fellow 
Arabs is not mysterious, but how the lives of two Americans 
and a Belgian should have been made in this bizarre plot to 
depend, in part, on the freeing of some imprisoned gangsters 
in West Germany needs an explanation, and is part of a 
story which has frightening implications for the Western 
world. 

The Baader-Meinhof gang was the first group in West 
Germany to organize itself into an underground urban guer¬ 
rilla movement. Soon after its inception in 1970, it made 
world headlines with bank raids and street gun battles, and 
later with bombings and widespread hell-raising in West 
Germany and even beyond its borders. Many members of 
the gang were captured by the police, some within the first 
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few months of its existence. At their trials they were all 
accused of common crimes - murder, bank robbery, shoot¬ 
ing, bombing, kidnapping, criminal conspiracy - and none 
were charged with political offences; but they called them¬ 
selves ‘political prisoners 1 because they claimed exclusively 
political motivation. They said they were fighting fascism, 
imperialism, and capitalist exploitation - and this claim se¬ 
cured for them a fairly sympathetic treatment by the liberal 
and leftist press outside of West Germany. Some foreign 
newspapers took the view that their aims - though never 
specified, and at best hinted at in references to the group’s 
being ‘against an imperfect society’ - were not unre¬ 
spectable, and that only their methods were wrong. And 
then, after the arrest of the gang leaders, disturbing tales of 
their maltreatment in prison spread abroad through the 
press and television and helped to preserve or increase the 
sympathy. 

The three leaders of the gang were all caught and impris¬ 
oned in June 1972. Andreas Baader, with his fellow gang¬ 
sters Holger Meins and Jan-Carl Raspe, was arrested in 
Frankfurt on June 1st. Less than a week later, on June 7th, 
Baader’s lover, Gudrun Ensslin, was arrested in Hamburg, 
and a week after that, on June 15th, Ulrike Meinhof, the 
woman whose name was joined with Baader’s to make the 
popular designation of the group, was found by police in 
Hanover. Of these five, four were brought to trial three years 
later in Stuttgart, the capital of Baden-Wiirttemberg, be¬ 
cause that was the state in which the most serious crimes 
they were charged with had been committed: the murder by 
means of time bombs of four United States servicemen. The 
fifth prisoner was to have stood trial with them, but he - 
Holger Meins - had died as a result of a hunger strike six 
months before the trial began. 

The other main charges against the four were the murder 
of a policeman, the attempted murder of fifty-four persons, 
robbery, and the forming of a criminal association. The trial 
was predicted to last months, if not years. 

One of the reasons for the long delay in bringing them to 
trial was that an exceptionally secure courthouse was con- 
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sidered necessary to try such dangerous people. There was 
none secure enough, so they built one. It was erected in a 
neld adjacent to a prison in the Stammheim district of Stuff- 
gaff, at a cost of some 12 million Deutschmarks (about $4 
million), two thirds of which was spent on the building and 
the rest on its special equipment for this one particular trial, 
alter which it would be converted for some use bv the 
prison. J 

The single-storey building was surrounded by high steel 
fences and floodlit at night, and armed policemen patrolled 
it with guard dogs. On the roof was spread a steel-reinforced 
plastic net as a defence against bombs. Newspaper reports of 
an underground passage through which the prisoners would 
pass from the prison to their courthouse a few hundred 
yards away turned out to be untrue - an ordinary police van 
was used to get them there and back - but so dangerous was 
their terrorist gang believed to be by the public that perhaps 
no security arrangements, however extreme, would have 
been considered too exaggerated or. too expensive. 

The most important trial in the history of the Federal 
Republic of West Germany’ was what some foreign news- 
papers called it; ‘the trial of West German democracy. of 
West German justice.’ 

c ertain lawyers briefed for the defence were excluded 
shortly before the trial, accused of complicity with their 
clients. Their names, which belong in the story, are Klaus 
Croissant, Kurst Groenewold, and Hans Christian Strobele. 
lheir complaints against their exclusion carried as far as 

bS toSSSST in writte,pro “ °"“ 

The defence team which assembled at the opening of the 
trial on May 21st, 1975, consisted - apart from one well- 
known liberal, Hans Heinz Heldmann, acting for Andreas 
Baader - of lawyers whose political views seemed to agree 

those of the accuse * Gudrun 
M 1 had two defenders: Otto Schily, who had formed 
part of the defence atan earlier tidal where she had stood 
accused, and Maneluise Becker, whose lawyer husband, 
Eberhard, was himself a wanted terrorist. For Ulrike 
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Meinhof there was Helmut Riedel (dismissed and replaced 
six months later). His partner, Rupert von Plottnitz, was for 
lan-Carl Raspe. 

Of von Plottnitz a state witness and former member of the 
gang was to declare, in his testimony before the court in July 
1976, that he ‘kept members in line with leadership policy*. 
This witness was one Gerhard Muller, a young man who 
had been arrested with Ulrike Meinhof in Hanover. His evi¬ 
dence ravaged the defence. He told exactly who had laid 
bombs, where, and how. Until then criticism of the trial both 
in Germany and abroad had been severe, some com¬ 
mentators going so far as to contend that it ought to be 
abandoned, because it had been prejudged by the press and 
by leading politicians, who had declared the accused guilty 
in public speeches; but after Muller’s evidence the voices of 
objection became more subdued. The proceedings were 
scrupulously conducted. It was clear that there was nothing 
wrong with West Germany’s democratic institutions, and 



there was no cause to be found, for all the passionate de¬ 
nunciations by the Baader-Meinhof gang of the State’s ‘fas¬ 
cism’, for West Germans to have anything less than full 
confidence in their democracy and their justice. 

Inside the windowless, artificially lit, technologically well- 
equipped, utilitarian, and atmospherically space-age court¬ 
room, the prisoners sat in a row, on three days a week at 
most, dressed in similar blue jeans and loose black sweaters, 
thin from their hunger strikes and with prison pallor on 
their faces. The skin of swarthy, shadow-jowled, yet boyish.-' 
faced Baader had turned a citrus yellow. Gudrun Ensslin, 
with lank blonde locks, had become quite haggard. She 
would shriek from rime to time at the five judges (there was 
110 jury), and Baader would yell obscene abuse. Jan-Carl 
Raspe wore a droopy moustache and sat quietly, his eyes 
rolled up so that the white of his eyeballs showed under the 
irises; he seemed withdrawn mentally from his present cir¬ 
cumstances. Ulrike Meinhof, her brown hair hanging in a 
braid over one shoulder, gazed through austere round spec- 
tables and complained from time to time that she could not 
concentrate on the proceedings for so many hours (up to 
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three) at a sitting. Sometimes the four absented themselves 
from the court on the ground that they were too weak to 
appear. But it was ruled that they could be tried in absentia 
if the ill health they blamed had been self-induced as by 
hunger strikes. 

Outside the court and the prison, the gang continued to 
command attention with acts of violence and destruction. It 
had the romantic, aesthetic, and even erotic fascination for 
many people which bandit gangs have always had-especiaUy 
and predictably, though not exclusively, for the young 

The gang called itself the Red Army Faction (Rote 
Armee Fraktion, or RAF). The name was chosen in imi¬ 
tation of the Japanese ‘Red Army’ (Rengo Sekigun), a simi- 
tar organization much admired by one of the founders of the 
West German group, a lawyer named Horst Mahler. (It was 
the Japanese ‘Red Army’ which mowed down a party of 
PuertoRican pilgrims, among others, with machine guns at 
Lod Airport near Tel Aviv in May 1972.) 

^ There were other, similar organizations in Italy, the 
United States, several South American countries, and Eng¬ 
land. The first link between these movements was ideo¬ 
logical. They all grew out of the student protest movements 
of the late sixties, and they all claimed the same revolution¬ 
ary aim, the overthrow of capitalism. They equated capital¬ 
ism with fascism, imperialism, and exploitation. The chief 
characteristic of the student movements and the New Left| 
everywhere was a morally ambitious identification bJ 
affluent rebels with the poor, the victimized, and the socially^ 
outcast, and especially with the people of Vietnam, on 
whose behalf they protested that the United States was 
waging aggressive war against them. 

In addition to all this, the West German movement had a 
special antagonism to what it called ‘authoritarianism’. All 
authority, without distinction, was considered ‘fascist* by 
the German rebels. And fascism in Germany meant Nazism. 

So in West Germany the movement became essentially a vio¬ 
lent backlash against the totalitarian state of the preceding 
generation.. There the students’ violence died down when 
their genuine grievances over unsatisfactory conditions 




in the universities were removed by the granting of 
reforms. But it was then that terrorist activities began, at 
first in the name of Vietnam, but also - and, when the Viet¬ 
nam War came to an end in 1975, predominantly - in the 
name of the Palestinians. They were always chiefly directed 
against the ‘imperialism’ of the United States, the arch- 
enemy, and its capitalist empire, and so also against all the 
governments and the law- and peace-keeping forces of the 
Western democracies, primarily, of course, those of West 
Germany itself. 

Members of the Baader-Meinhof group began early on to 
associate with the Palestinians, especially with the People’s 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), which de¬ 
clared itself to be for world Marxist revolution. Some of 
them went to the Middle East to train with Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas. lofni* nrl.n Trr_„i _t_ 


prominent and active members of ad hoc guerrilla bands 
formed under the auspices of, and paid by, Arab politicians, 
to carry out particular acts of terrorism. Working from the 
Middle East with members of similar organizations from 
other parts of the world, the West German revolutionaries 
helped to promote that international terrorism which has 
become an increasing menace in many parts of the world, 
outside of the communist bloc. The Palestinian cause pro¬ 
vided Japanese, South Americans, and Germans with a 
moral excuse'to perform acts of extreme violence in a spirit 
of unshakable self-righteousness. But whether the idealistic 
moral-political motives claimed by these rebellious children 
of the free Western democracies, styling themselves an avant- 
garde of world communist revolution, are plausible, or 
whether quite different and personal motives were more 
likely to have impelled the young gangsters to their acts of 
violence, is one of the questions which a close inquiry into 
their histories should help to decide. 

The international links were sought after and streng¬ 
thened as a matter of policy by the German groups. In Ham- 
burg, in the summer of 1973, police raided the office of a 
lawyer and found material which left them in no doubt that 
it served as an information centre through which terrorist 
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organizations abroad kept in touch with the Baader- 
Meinhof gang. The lawyer, the son of a multimillionaire 
property owner, was Kurt Groenewold, one of those ex¬ 
cluded from the trial at Stammheim. Through such an ‘info- 
centre of the RAF prisoners’ the international ‘solidarity’ of 
terrorist groups of the extreme Left could be established and 
maintained. 

It was only a few months before the ‘info-centre’ was dis- 
covered in Hamburg that the Black September raid on the 
Saudi Arabian embassy in Khartoum took place and Cleo 


were killed 

But the discovery of the ‘info-centre’ did not noticeably 
hamper international co-operation in terrorist activities. The 
direct links were well established. 

A traffic in arms between the groups had been carried on 
across borders for some time. This was made evident after a 
raid on the French embassy at The Hague in September 
1974. The Japanese raiders secured the release of a member 
of their gang held in France, a large sum of money from the 
Dutch government, and a free plane ride to Damascus, 
where not only impunity but a hero’s welcome awaited 
them. They left behind in the embassy some U.S. Army M26 
grenades from a 1971 theft in West Germany which had also 
supplied the Baader-Meinhof gang. 

In December 1975 the Vienna office of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) was invaded by 
five raiders while in session. The leader was Ilich Ramirez 
Sanchez, the son of a Venezuelan millionaire and anti-capi¬ 
talist capitalist. He used the cover name of ‘Carlos’ and wa- 
already wanted in both Britain and France for terrorist " 
tivities. He had assisted in the raid on the embassy at I 
Hague, and it was he who had supplied the Japanese with 
American grenades. He was accompanied by four othbr^ 
one of whom was Gabriele Krocher-Tiedemann, elegant iff 
grey coat with fur collar and matching grey cap, who had 
been a member of a weird group called the Socialist 
Patients’ Collective of Heidelberg - an organization which 
had joined itself to the Baader-Meinhof gang. She had been 
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arrested and imprisoned in Germany, but released in ex¬ 
change for the kidnapped political leader Peter Lorenz. And 
another of the raiders was Hans-Joachim Klein, who also 
had Baader-Meinhof connections (and was the driver of the 
car .which took lawyer Klaus Croissant to meet Jean-Paul 
Sartre at Stuttgart airport when the great philosopher ar¬ 
rived to visit Baader in prison). 

The representatives of the oil-producing countries were 
held at gun-point. Although by then total success had been 
achieved several times against terrorists holding hostages in 
Holland, Ireland, and England by a ‘freezing-out’ method 
(surround the place with armed police, send in supplies, and 
wait), Austrian Chancellor Kreisky gave in within a few 
hours to the terrorists’ demand to be flown with their hos¬ 
tages to a destination of their choice. So the political play¬ 
boys and smart young Gabriele flew to safety in Algeria.: 
There the hostages were set free, but so were the terrorists, 
although they had left three people dead in Vienna, two of 
them, according to surviving eyewitnesses, shot by Gabriele. 
Hein, however, did not get off unscathed. During the shoot¬ 
ing he was severely wounded in the stomach. 

The hostages this time had mostly been Arabs, and 
Sheikh Yamani of Saudi Arabia was among them. He gave it 
as his opinion that ‘Carlos’ had intended to kill him and an 
Iranian minister in order to warn their pro-Western states 
against taking a ‘soft’ line with Israel. He believed they had 
the Algerian government to thank for their survival. And it 
was believed generally that the instigator of the raid, the 
kidnapping, and the probable murder plan, was Colonel 
Qadhafi, President of Libya, who had earned the title of 
the paymaster of terrorism’. 

‘Carlos’ had made contact with the Baader-Meinhof gang 
long before the OPEC raid. In May 1975 he had gone to 
Frankfurt to see one Wilfried Bose, who worked for a little 
leftist publishing house called Red Star and lived in the 
same commune as Hans-Joachim Klein and other urban 
guemHas such as Johannes Weinrich, director of Red Star, 
who had hired a car used by the attackers of an El-Al plane 
at Orly airport near Paris in January of that year.; 
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‘Carlos’ (according to Bose’s later ‘confession’ to the 
French police) wanted him to go to Spain and gather infor¬ 
mation for the Basque separatist movement. Bose (whose 
name means ‘evil’) agreed, and in June he went to Paris to 
get a false passport from ‘Carlos’. But he was arrested by the 
French police before he set off for Spain, and they handed 
him over to the West German authorities. The local border- 
town magistrate knew nothing of him and let him go, back 
underground. 

He surfaced again, briefly and for the last time. 

On June 27th, 1976, an Air France airbus was hijacked on 
its way from Tel Aviv to Paris, after a touchdown in Athens, 
where evil had been awaiting it. One of the hijackers was 
Wilfried Bose. He and his comrades forced the pilot to fly 
to the airport of Entebbe, a town in Uganda. It was expected 
by Uganda’s President Idi Amin, an outspoken admirer of 
Hitler’s genocidal massacre of the Jews. After two days the 
Jews were separated from the rest of the passengers. The 
others were released, the Jews held as hostages. In return for 
their lives and freedom, the terrorists demanded the release 
of forty prisoners held in Israel, five in Kenya, one in 
France, one in Switzerland (a woman member of an It alian 
terrorist group closely resembling the Baader-Meinhof 
gang, who had sold weapons to a Baader-Meinhof member, 
a lawyer named Siegfried Haag), and six in West Germany - 
Jan-Carl Raspe, Fritz Teufel (a member of a group affiliated 
to the Baader-Meinhof, called the Movement Second June), 
Ralf Reinders and his girl friend Inge Viett (Movement 
Second June), Ingrid Schubert, and Werner Hoppe (both 
Baader-Meinhof). The new leadership of the RAF did not4 
apparently, want Baader or Ensslin out again and back jl 
control. And Ulrike Meinhof, to whom the same reluctanll 

might have been applied, was by that time dead. 1 

Among the hostages at Entebbe there were a few who had 
been in Hitler’s concentration camps. Once again they 
found themselves being sorted out, Jews from non-Jews, the 
Jews selected to die. Once again they were ordered about by 
guards with guns, shouted at to move quickly - 'SchneU!' - 
this time by a German woman hijacker, probably Brigitte 
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Kuhlmann, who also felt it was necessary to slap them. One 
of the captives went up to Bose and showed him a number 
indelibly branded on Ins arm. He told him that he had got it 
in a Nazi concentration camp. He said he had supposed 
that a new and different generation had grown up in Ger¬ 
many, but with this experience of Bose and his girl com¬ 
rade, he found it difficult to believe that the Nazi movement 
had died. 

Bose replied that this was something quite different from 
Nazism: that he was a member of the Baader-Meinhof 
group, and what they wanted was world Marxist revolution. 

To the hostages at Entebbe the difference was hard to see. 

The hostages did-not die. As all the world knows, armed 
Israelis descended out of the sky on the day set. for the 
slaughter, gathered them up, and carried them back through 
the air to safety in Israel. It was Bose and his comrades 
who were shot dead. 

. But wi£ h their ordeal over, and even with the distance of 
time and space, the hijack victims might still find it difficult 
to believe in the distinction which Bose insisted upon. 

This book will not make it any easier. 


PART ONE 


A GAME 
WITH TERROR 



CHAPTER ONE 


PLAY THE DEVIL 


During the 1960s student politics in West Germany moved 
ftom pacifism through passive provocation' to violence. 
West Berlin was where the most significant events marking 
^dbdppment place. There, in the middle of the 
d 3 !7 P ° f satirists formrf » commune 

Sit 5 b ? ST 318 " of P rc, ™cative, leftist, but non- 

te “Sfao taent cn “ m T% ““ supjorteni « 

tad J“* f thered togefa in lhe southern to™ of 

Kiln” t le Sh °I“, of the iake ca,w the Kochelsee. 
There nine men and five women, with a couole of small 
communal children, had met in a country house for a week’s 
discussion of the prospects for a revolutionary movement in 
nampJth Ur ° P i e ^ ° f I ,le merits of ]ivin £ collectively. They 
Ve i^. Va Maria S roil P’« af ^r the film by 
Loms Malle in which Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne Moreau 
became beautiful y involved in a revolution of fun and style 

P«““iovablf teMandCrUdanda “ fte ““ 
ftiTS u®? Wa t“ Rudi Du “«' had come 

WkK hc 13(1 take " ref “ 8e fl0m fte cum- 
5 L as “! ardent pacifist he ha d refused to 

join the National Army of the People for which it was then 
compulsory to volunteer’. Dutschke was a young iZ with 
* g3 ° nt ' b0 “ i **> ** aod 

came with the group to live communally in West Berlin 

SKsssas w “ JJSia 
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Rudi Dutschke did not remain long with the group, as he 
was unwilling to share his girl-friend, an American theology 
student who in time became his wife. But one Rainer Lang- 
bans joined them. He had just been released from national 
service, and he used his new freedom to grow a wide mop of 
thick curly hair. 

The group studied at, or at least became involved in the 
student affairs of, the Free University. Now they called 
themselves Kommune I and soon became notorious as a 
troupe of political jesters, trend setters, student leaders, con¬ 
vention defiers. 

It was not long before they had their imitators, though it 
was more their communal life-style than their methods of 
political criticism that became fashionable. To make 
authority look absurd by staging satirical ‘happenings’ re¬ 
quired a special talent, but to make a commune, all that was 
needed was a consenting circle and a large enough apart¬ 
ment. A Kommune II had in fact been started earlier than 
Kommune I, but was named later. This Kommune II further 
described itself as a ‘Psychoanalytic-Amatcur-Drainatic 
Society’, which gave fair warning of its deeper earnestness. 

But sometimes the sjitincsl methods were imitated too* 
especially in the service of the cause which was nearest to 
students all over the country, the cause in which they genu¬ 
inely believed because it genuinely affected them; university 
reform. 


After the war the universities had been purged of pro¬ 
fessors tainted with a Nazi past, but many had to be re¬ 
instated because of the dearth of teachers and 
administrators which resulted. Students protested not just 
because such men were back in power, but against the way 
they used their power, and many younger teachers, inspired 
less with reverence than frustration by the aii-too-tradi- 
tlonaI “chks of authority, supported the students’ quite 
reasonable demands for reform. The post-war baby boom 
had grown up to become a student boom in the second half 
of the sixties, but for all its predictability, no forethought 
had been given to it. Buddings and facilities were inad¬ 
equate, courses were antiquated, and academic admin- 
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islration Was traditional to the point of petrification. The 
universities had emerged from the war with their pre-Nazi 
independence strengthened, ami the authorities were more 
concerned with preserving their powers than with making 
their institutions viable. It was hard enough to get them 
even to listen to the complaints of students, let alone to 
a low students to have some say in the making of decisions 
winch vi idly affected their careers. Only at the Free i Jniver- 
suy of Berlin, which was built after the war, was there a 
constitution which allowed two students to sit on the coun¬ 
cil. It was an inadequate provision. And it was in that anom¬ 
alous, nervous city that the German student movement 
became most turbulent. 


l o the generation Imrn after the war and raised in the re- 
educatmn policies of the conquering powers to respect and 
uphold the values of democracy, including free speech it 
was obviously unjust that they were denied simple demo- 
eratie rights like a say in the making of the rules that 
governed them,™ even freedom id express their ideas on ccr- 
turn important issues. They did have university student 
councils (AUgemriner StudenUm Aroscliuiw. AStA) rep* 
resenting »» students, and the national Union of Student 
Associations (Verband Dcutscher Studcntenscfiaftcn, VDS). 
But though these organizations promoted democracy in a 
general way after the war, they were not supposed to take 
sides over distinctly political issues. They did try to prevent 
the re-formation of the old Karps, the duelling fraternities 
which had been in their time a breeding ground of Prussian 
militarism, and, though officially forbidden by the power- 
monopolizing Nazis, of Nazi-type elitist ideals; but they did 
not succeed, and young men with the duellers’ herihhoned 
cap and rapier are still to be seen about the university towns. 

There were also the student political parties: most not* 
ably m a force in the student movement, the Socialist Stu- 
eS/ s,( ' /ialiM, ’ sdu -‘ r Heutsdicr Studmenbumi, or 
hliS (coincidentally, the same as the initials of the American 
Students for a Democratic Society but having no connection 
with it). Certainly the SITS made itself heard, though its 
membership reached only about twenty-five hundred, and 

H V '- \ ... O - — 
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at the Free University where it was strongest it seldom, even 
with the co-operation of liberal and other left groups, rallied 
more than about 5 per cent of the students to the active 
support of any cause. It was a most significant force all over 
the country in the agitation for university reform. But it 
concerned itself with wider issues, too, and hoped and tried 
to politicize students generally. 

In 1959 an SDS congress had declared itself against the 
atom bomb, militarism, and the rearmament of Germany, 
The pacifism of the young delegates at that time was vehe¬ 
ment, but not threatening. By holding opinions against 
violence they may have felt they had achieved pacifism, but 
of course these pacifists had not yet been subjected to much 
temptation to be anything else. Such political action as they 
took was peaceful enough, however loud with challenging 
conviction. ‘Protest’ was the first key word of the student 
movement - protest written on placards, demonstrated by 
crowds marching through city streets, shouted in chorus, 
and sung. 

The year 1961 was a time of crisis in Berlin. It was the 
year the Berlin Wall was built by the German Democratic 
Republic, to keep its citizens from voting against commu¬ 
nism with their feet. A hundred days after it was erected, 
about forty thousand protesters, many of them students! 
marched silently through the streets of West Berlin, in 
mourning for a student who had leaped from a high window 
to escape from the East, missed the blanket held for him, 
and died, Then, after the quiet official march, about a thou¬ 
sand students tried to storm the Wall. ‘Away with Ulbricht 
and the Wall!’ they shouted. And the West Berlin police 
moved m with tear gas and rubber truncheons to keep them 
back. To the students this was an outrage. 

By way of justification, the Berlin Senate issued a con¬ 
fusing statement approving the demonstrators’ motives 
while reproving their action. While the Senate was able to 
plead that the demonstrators trying to storm the Wall had 
been kept, back for their own safety, the students never¬ 
theless insisted indignantly that the official reaction was in 
every respect undemocratic. They were hurt and angry. And 
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while remaining for peace in general, students over the next 

m ° K Ant in mood ‘ The ‘economic 
miracle brough new students into the universities who 
could not remember hardship, want, the horrors of violence 
real fascism or intimidation, and whose collective cock- 
sureness was founded on material security taken for granted. 

Al J d JS_ we t. re aggressivel y determined to be heard.' 

In 1965 the Free University of Berlin planned to com- 

ZT V f C f pitU J ation of German y tarty years before, 
and the students, through the committee of their student 
council, asked that the journalist Erich Kuby be invited to 
give an address. 

Years before, in 1958, Kuby had expressed a point of view 

f 5® Fre ? Uni . versit y which at the time had s i 
offended not only the authorities but also the students, who 1 ' 
had received his opinion with hisses and jeers. He had said 
that the name Free University expressed ‘an extreme degree 
“T , m . that 11 given to the new university 
deliberately to imply that the old Humboldt University, now 
m East Berlin, was not free, He said the name 

was therefore a polemical reference to other state struc- 
tures which West Germany had avoided when it named 
itself the German Federal Republic (but which East Ger¬ 
many had not avoided when it called itself the German 
Democratic Republic). In other words, he was saying that 
he namers of the Free University were not only suggesting 

a owed its students free access toidea s 

wlule he Humboldt no longer did so since falling into com- 

™ s f.[ iands * 5 u L that the communist which con¬ 
trolled the Humboldt was also not free. And further, that to 
believe such a fallacy was to have one’s mind in some sort of 8 
propaganda vice. |j 

Perhaps Kuby was only objecting that the naming of the * 
new university was in deliberate aggravation of the Cold 
War, rather than saying that the communist states were free, 
and West Berlin unfree if it thought otherwise. But to his 
audience - most of whom seemed to have formed the firm 
opinion, on evidence which could not have been too difficult 
to unearth, that the Eastern bloc countries were indeed 
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unfree and that the Humboldt University by no means al¬ 
lowed free access to ideas - Kuby’s view was not merely 
exaggerated, or simply absurd, but offensive. 

Yet now, in 1965, the students of the Free University 
wanted to hear Kuby say it all again. Clearly student 
opinion in West Berlin had swung leftwards - perhaps be¬ 
cause very few refugees from East Germany now swelled 
their numbers as they had done before the Wall was built. 
No longer did students cry ‘Away with Ulbricht and the 
Wall’ on the western side of the Brandenburg Gate. Perhaps 
the Wall itself was responsible for their softened feelings 
towards communism - cutting of! their view so that they 
could begin to suspect that the grass might really be greener 
on the other side.. 

Certainly more students were leftist now, or sympathetic 
to the Left. And they may have reckoned that by simply 
asking for the man who had challenged the Free University 
with that view, they, would force a confrontation with the 
university authorities. They did. The Rector - the head of 
tile university - refused to entertain the suggestion that 
Kuby be invited, and so missed his opportunity to demon¬ 
strate that the university’s name was fully justified by its 
policies. Indignation among the students flared. 

The Kuby affair’ became a cause cGl&bre beyond the 
walls of the university, through the press and television. And 
the strikes, sit-ins, teach-ins, and other assorted forms of 
protest over this ‘free speech’ issue were amplified to take in 
the Vietnam War, which was rapidly becoming the most 
popular cause for the New Left to champion all over the 
Western world, ip this year of the United States military 
escalation’m that small tragic country. Students felt them¬ 
selves to be not only fellow sufferers with the victims of 
hardhearted and heavy-handed powers, but also their cham¬ 
pions, Amis [Americans, contemptuous] get out of Viet- 
nam, and get out of the Dominican Republic too - and give 
us the right of self-determination. Down with the author¬ 
itarianism of the university - and of America. 

A new Rector was routinely appointed, but changes in the 
administration were not significant enough to diminish the 
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students’ discontent. Through the rest of 1965 and all 
through 19 66 the conflict between students and university 
authorities smouldered on. y 

The press in Berlin, almost monopolized by the Axel 
Springer organization, helped to keep public opinion irri¬ 
table and biased against the students. Typical headlines and 
W1IC1 an,l °y ed Mem. were such as Die Welts 
The Dream Dancers of West Berlin - Why Always Strikes 
at the Free University?’; or the Berliner Morgenpost's ‘The 
Clowns of West Berlin’, (he headline for an editorial on an 
anti-Vietnam demonstration by the student groups; or, in 
the Berliner /eitung, on tiie same subject: 

Inspector says: A disgrace for our Berlin. Since last 
Saturday there has been a new situation in our city a 
numerically small group of leftist radicals... have for 
some time now nursed fantasies of bringing about a ‘revo¬ 
lutionary situation’, At the weekend they gave us a first 
taste: With communist slogans they went on to the streets 
,.. Students who formerly no doubt put forward moving 
complaints against the abolition of milk subsidies, shied 
eggs against America House. Students who have the 
Americans to thank for their being able to study in peace 
in this city violated the American llag! Pfni Teufel! 

Pfut Teufel! - ‘Fie devil!’ - is a common enough ex¬ 
pression and was not aimed at any particular person. No one 
of that name had yet made himself conspicuous about the 
t i . vcr ' si ^‘ spoken of, he was bound to appear. 
Early in 1966 police permission was obtained fora dem¬ 
onstration against the ‘dirty war in Vietnam’, yet it brought 
students and police into angry clashes, The students sat 
down in front of America House. Eggs - but only five, the 
students claimed, from a pack of six bought at the Zoo 
Underground Station - were thrown (what happened to the 
sixth, one wonders; did someone keep it for his supper?) at 
the two rows of windows in the neat, modern, quite small 
cube-block building, with wide horizontal lines of blue and 
just a few thin stripes of red and a very few tiny white stars, 
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and with a flag on a not very high pole in the grass of the 
kerb outside its front door, easy for students to get at and tear 
down - which they did. And the facade was further insulted 
with the name of the North Vietnam leader Ho Chi Minh, 
chanted as a war cry, and the singing of ‘The International*. 

It was to be a year of important developments. On the 
national scene the two biggest political parties, the Social 
Democrats (SPD) and the Christian Democrats (CDU), 
formed the Grand Coalition, and many ardent Leftists des¬ 
erted the SPD. The world had seemed to them ready for 
radical change, the SPD had seemed the sort of party which 
might bring it about, and this compromise for the sake of 
power was ‘a sellout’. There were others who had a more 
cogent criticism: that here was a threat of one-party rule, 
which was just what East Germany suffered from. 

And Fritz Teufel appeared. 

_ He and Kommune I erupted on to the Berlin scene. They 
did not entirely change the mood or style of student politics, 
but they added their own, and in the early days were ap¬ 
preciated even where they were not imitated. The leftist SDS 
was enchanted with them at first, and before long twelve of 
its members decided to start a commune of their own. At the 
eleventh hour, however, the courage of five of them failed 
and only the remaining seven moved into a large apartment 
in the full risk of one another. 

Many stories are told about the deeds of Kommune I and, 
especially, Fritz Teufel. No doubt a good many of them are 
distorted or entirely apocryphal. But some are essentially 
true: such as the one about Teufel breaking into the 
Rector’s room, seizing his cigars and the seal of his office, 
donning his cap and gown and chain, and riding off on a 
small-wheeled bicycle with a horn instead of a bell, about 
the paths and roads between the university institutes and 
offices in the affluent suburb of Dahlem - some large old 
houses, some elegant made-to-measure modern buildings, 
parking lots, paved Japanese courtyards planted with slen¬ 
der silver birches and squat dark conifers-to the big, 
mam, mew, handsome Henry Ford building, where he rode 
right into the foyer, and on, claxing, into the Auditorium 
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Maximum, down the ramp to the tiered platform where the 
microphones stuck out of their podium. Assembled students 
cheered. He leaped off his bike, lifted the velvet skirts of his 
gown to step on to the platform, and acknowledged their 
ovation with bashful and amiable smiles and waves. They 
elected him Rector, and at once he prohibited the presence of 
police on the campus and wrote out dismissals of all the 
professors the students didn’t want, setting thereto the 
Rector’s seal. He bowed to them, and they bowed to him 
and called him, with real enthusiasm in the satire, by the 
medieval title to which rectors still clung - ‘Magnificence!’ 
Then the beaming player-Rector distributed his stolen 
cigars and finally had no choice but to step off the stage of 
the ‘Audi Max’, unable to effect any new systems, redesign 
courses, abolish exams, or set everyone free of all rule and 
restriction so that the natural goodness of human nature 
could turn the Free University into paradise. 

But the real Rector arranged to discuss the students’ 
demands with them. Towards the end of 1966 he met them 
for an informal discussion in a lecture room of the Henry 
Ford building. He said he was there not in his official 
capacity but as a private person. For two hours they ques¬ 
tioned him, and still he gave them what they called ‘evasive’ 
answers. Then a group of students interrupted with loud 
complaints. They announced themselves as the ‘Provisional 
Committee for the Preparation of a Student-Help Organ¬ 
ization’, and one of their number proceeded to read aloud a 
pamphlet (produced the night before, if not out of prejudice i 
then surely out of clairvoyance) to the Rector and the j 
gathering: ‘We have nothing more to learn from this dis- 1 
mission. If we refuse to become specialist idiots by being 
trained by professorial specialist idiots, we shall have to 
pay with the risk of ending our studies without a proper 
exam.’ 

The group, who had badges depicting Mao Tse-Tung 
pinned on their chests, advanced upon the Rector and 
pushed him forcibly from the microphone. He left the room 
at once. 

Reprisals were threatened by a group of professors who 
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decided to take the reference to ‘professorial specialist 
idiots personally and to sue the authors of the pamphlet. 
But who were they? 

They were, in fact, psychoanalytical drama amateurs from 
Kommune U, but the search carried investigators elsewhere, 
after Christmas was over and the new year had begun. 

In the meantime the students had Vietnam to see to. The 
unpleasant outcome and dubious effectuality of earlier anti- 
Vietnam War demonstrations not withstanding, December 
3rd to 10th, 1966, was planned as a ‘Vietnam Week’ by the 
SDS and other political groups, including the ‘Argument 
Club .^which was far from being as Pickwickian as its name 
might arouse hopes of. Teach-ins (different from ‘lessons’ in 
that they dwelt on one side only of the problem they were 
investigating) were followed by demonstrations. At the final 
assembly on the tenth, Rudi Dutschke, by this time well 
established as a student leader, called for the formation of 
an Extraparliamentary Opposition since there was none 
that voiced the radical viewpoint in the Bonn parliament 
itseE The protesters marched with placards through the 
streets! 

Christmas wishes on their way— 

Bombs made in the USA. 

They came to_ America House chanting ‘Ho-ho-ho-Chi- 
Mnh! and Amis get out of Vietnam!’ and ‘John-son mur- 
derer! and the surely expected clashes with the police came 
about. Some ninety people were arrested, with an indis- 
criminate conscientiousness on the part of the police which 
swept several of that long-suffering minority, innocent pass- 
ersby, into a crowded prison for the night. F 

That same evening outside the famous and elegant Caf6 
Kranzler on Kurfurstendamm, the busiest and smartest 
shopping street m West Berlin, its name often shortened to 

SffT TT 1 Staged a ,Christmas Opening’.- 

They set up a Christmas tree, draped it with the flag of the 
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United States of America, and a banner which read: 
‘Bourgeois of all lands, unite!’ Big carnival-type papier- 
mache heads of the arch-villain, war-waging Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and, for balance, Walter Ulbricht, Head of State 
of communist East Germany, were planted beside the tree. 
They tried to set fire to the figures and the tree, but only 
Johnson’s straw hat caught alight. Onlookers stared from the 
tiered windows of the Kranzler. Passersby, ill-advisedly, 
stopped. There were cheers and jeers. 

As if on cue, a few hundred policemen appeared with 
rubber truncheons. They put out the hat, confiscated the tree 
and the heads, arrested about sixty students and whatever 
innocent passersby were foolish enough to be wearing beards 
or long hair, or to be dressed too casually - in jeans perhaps, 
or without ties, or in hippy-fashionable mangy fur coats - or 
merely to be. under thirty, or so foolhardy as to voice the 
opinion to the police that they were being unnecessarily 
rough. 

The next day a brand-new mayor, Pastor Heinrich Al¬ 
berts exhibited his zeal, and proper prejudices, by saying 
that the students ought to be ashamed of themselves. But the 
students still felt themselves to be victims, innocent victims, 
although the old ideal of pacifism had been altered just a 
little - one should not say compromised - to a policy of 
‘passive provocation’. And now their blood was up. They 
planned another demonstration for December 17th, of a 
kind which would make it hard for the police to charge at 
them with rubber truncheons or find excuses - if they 
needed any - to arrest them. The demonstration was of 
course about Vietnam, but the secondary motive was to use 
a new tactic against the police. It was to be a strollabout 
demonstration. 

They would wander down the Ku-Damm with their 
banners, chanting their chants, but in small groups. If they 
saw the police coming they would fold their banners, hush 
their chanting, and break up quietly, then reassemble further 
on, unfurl their banners, and resume their chants against the 
Amis, against Johnson, for Ho Chi Minh - and against the 
police, thus: 
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If the police come by 
We will pass them by; 

At the next corner then 
We’ll go on with our game. 



That it was a game was admitted only in song. But there 
they were, one week after the violent end to ‘Vietnam 
Week’, making a new kind of demonstration for the good of 
the Vietnamese - repudiating any suggestion, then as 
always, that Vietnam was a pretext - and knowing quite well 
what the police reaction might be, and planning on it. 

On the day of the strollabout demonstration the police, 
including a force of reserves of the Bereitschafts-Polizei, the 
‘Bepo’, no older than the students themselves, cordoned off 
the area in front of the Cafe Kranzler and, reaching further 
into the stream of the Ku-Damm, at its busiest on this pre- 
Christmas Saturday, caught some schoolchildren, more than 
the usual quota of innocent passersby ~ including a couple 
of journalists they would have thrown back if they’d known 
what they were - and seventy-four students. Patrols lingered 
about until late in the evening. Some of them had confetti 
and candy sprinkled over them and, after some hesitation, 
pronounced these sprinklings ‘technical assault’ and grabbed 
the sprinklers. No fewer than four determined policemen 
swooped simultaneously upon Rudi Dutschke and arrested 
him, though he was at that moment, in the sight of all truth¬ 
ful witnesses, doing nothing more illegal or riotous than 
walking along the Ku-Damm with a Christmas parcel under 
his arm. And as this was the demonstration most obviously 
influenced by the anarchist-pacifist-dadaists of Kommune I, 
it is not surprising that the communards were scattered 
about in the Ku-Damm, or that Rainer Langhans, easy 
enough to spot even by artificial light with all that hair, was 
also snatched up by the police. 

After this batch of arrests, another more sober way of 
fighting the police was tried. Early in the new year, about a 
month after the stroll about demonstration, a lawyer named 
Horst Mahler, the students’ own legal champion and no 
mean demonstrator himself, demanded on behalf of twenty- 
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five students that the state prosecutor of Berlin proceed 
against policemen who had acted against demonstrators ex¬ 
ercising their rights of public protest on December 10th and 
17th. 

Horst Mahler was thirty-one years old. With a pale round 
face, the square black-rimmed spectacles suggestive of the 
sensible man making a good income, and dark hair combed 
straight back, not long, but thinning a little in the middle of 
its high M above his convex forehead, he looked con¬ 
ventional, plump, professional, conservative in those days. 
The son of a dentist of right-wing persuasion, he had been 
brought to West Berlin in 1949 as a refugee from the Rus¬ 
sian zone. As a student at the Free University in the mid¬ 
fifties, he had become a member of a duelling Korps. But in 
1956 he had converted to the Left and joined both the Social 
Democratic Party and the SDS. In 1964 he began practising 
his profession. In 1966 he was the first German lawyer to 
lodge a complaint successfully with the European Com¬ 
mission for Human Rights and went on to show himself a 
keen defender of left activists. 

Now on January 23rd, 1967 - his thirty-first birthday - 
Mahler charged the Berlin police with committing pun¬ 
ishable acts on December 10th and 17th: with ‘depriving 
innocent people of their freedom’, ‘using compulsion 
against peaceful citizens’, ‘arresting the innocent’, and ‘in¬ 
sulting behaviour’. 

Undeterred, three days later the political police, ‘Popo’, 
raided and searched the offices of the SDS on the Ku-Damm 
and took possession of the membership files. They were ac¬ 
companied by news reporters. They claimed that they had 
warrants to search for proof of authorship of the libellous 
‘professorial specialist idiots’ pamphlets, read and dis¬ 
tributed on the day that the Rector was shoved aside by 
aggressive students wearing Mao badges. Horst Mahler was 
summoned in a hurry. He insisted that the membership files 
should be sealed - which they were, before the police carted 
them off. 

The next day there was a march to demonstrate against 
the high-handed and undemocratic action of the police.: 
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Horst Mahler marched with the students, So did other sym¬ 
pathizers from outside the university, including the writer 
Gunter Grass. And the SDS decided that the policy of iso¬ 
lated protest actions was insufficiently effective and should 
be changed to one of ‘permanent university revolt’. On the 
last day of January, the membership files were returned to 
the SDS with their seals unbroken, on a judge’s order. 

Easter came, bringing coloured eggs to the facade of 
America House. As the permitted - and by now traditional 
- Easter march against the atom bomb proceeded down the 
Ku-Damm, some students, mostly members of the SDS, de¬ 
toured to throw their ‘eggs’ - plastic bags filled with paint - 
at the familiar windows and blue-painted brick. ‘Ho-ho-ho- 
Chi-Minh’, they chorused, as the bags of paint were ritually 
hurled, first at America House and later at the police, who 
appeared with their truncheons to break up the unpermitted 
demonstration. 

In April the United States Vice-President, Hubert Humph¬ 
rey, was to visit Berlin. With antagonism to the United 
States government prevailing among militant students, there 
was reason to look for trouble; and the police discovered - 
and arrested - eleven young men and women students and 
members of Kommune I, Fritz Teufel not among them, con¬ 
cocting wicked things in the attic. The police later claimed 
that ‘they had come together in conspiratorial circumstances 
and had planned attempts against the life or health of the 
American Vice-President, Hubert Horatio Humphrey, by 
using bombs and plastic bags filled with unknown chemicals 
or with stones and other dangerous instruments.’ 

Meanwhile the SDS were discussing the organization of a 
demonstration during the U.S. Vice-President’s visit against 
his government’s waging war in Vietnam, in their offices on 
the Ku-Damm. About eighty members were at the meeting, 
which was abruptly interrupted by some other members 
bursting in to announce that the offices were being observed 
from the street, where a collection of ‘apparently private 
cars with big antennae’ were parked in front of the building. 
The eighty rushed out, broke off the antennae, and let the air 
out of the tyres of the parked cars and painted them all over 
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with swastikas. The ‘Popo’, locked inside their cars, called 
for the ‘Schupo’ - Scliutzpolizei, town police - who came 
with five radio cars and two troop carriers full of men and 
arrested the SDS committee members. The others returned to 
their discussion. 

The newspapers of Berlin were untroubled by the actions 
of the ‘Popo’ but, led by the Springer publications, thrilled 
their readers imaginatively to the scandal of the bombs and 
unknown chemicals. Kommune I was renamed by its 
shocked critics the Horror Commune, 2 ‘Mao’s Embassy in 
East Berlin supplies bombs against Vice-President Humph¬ 
rey.’ ‘Bomb assassination attempt against U.S. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Humphrey.’ ‘Bomb assassination attempt against U.S. 
Vice-President.’ ‘Murder attempt against Humphrey foiled 
by Kripo [the criminal police], Free University students pre¬ 
pare bombs with explosive from Peking.’ 

But before the burghers of Berlin had read these headlines 
over their morning coffee, it had already been proved to the 
Kripo by one of their own experts that the ‘explosive’ was 
nothing but smoke candles, pudding (confections of flour 
and goo like comedy custard pies), yogurt, and - well tested 
against America House - harmless paint in plastic bags. 
The night before their arrest, the ‘conspirators’ had tried out 
the messy qualities of their missiles against the budding trees 
of the Grunewald, the woody park on the posh side of West 
Berlin. Not a bang had been heard. The unharmed trees 
continued to sprout their sticky - perhaps a few abnormally 
sticky - buds. As tlie SDS pointed out, to suggest that such 
weapons would do harm to bulletproof cars was absurd. 

Horst Mahler quickly petitioned against the false arrest of 
three of the accused, including Dieter Kunzelmann, one of 
the commune leaders, and the three were released the very 
next day, April 6th, when Vice-President Humphrey flew 
into West Berlin’s Terapelhof airport and was driven to the 
Town Hall, was welcomed by the President of the State Par¬ 
liament and by Mayor Albertz - whose demands for dis¬ 
ciplinary action by the university authorities against student 
protesters were being well publicized - and inscribed himself 
in a ‘Golden Book’.: 
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That evening the three were able to join two thousand 
other demonstrators assembled in front of the Palace of 
Oharlottenburg, where Humphrey was being entertained. As 
he arrived and departed, some threw eggs and flour bombs, 
many waved placards and chanted slogans. A pro-Hump- 
hrey demonstration popped up and contrary feelings were 
argued, as is their wont, with blows. Plainclothes police used 
a new ‘grab-troop’ technique - pick out, pounce upon, and 
carry off known ringleaders. The residue of anti-Humphrey 
demonstrators moved on to the Springer publishing house 
where the Vice-President was to arrive at nine thirty. They 
chorused ‘Murderer!’ and ‘Vice-Killer!’ and waved flags of 
the Vietcong, And with Humphrey himself out of reach 
among the smiles of Axel Springer and other fans, the dem¬ 
onstrators vented their passion on the parked cars, so spoil¬ 
ing their sleekness with stones and bottles that a new fleet of 
limousines had to be summoned. 

The police, of course, attacked with their rubber trun¬ 
cheons, the students replied with their stones, and twenty- 
four of them were arrested. 

When all was still at last, the remaining eight ‘horror’ 
communards were set free into the cold, crepuscular, empty 
streets. When the day was bright, they gave a press con¬ 
ference. They were only, they explained, intending to protest 
in the style of the Amsterdam ‘Provos’ (provocationists), 
using pudding and smoke because such things were rid¬ 
iculous, to provoke laughter, to tease, to humiliate, but not 
to hurt. One member admitted that ‘in view of the hysteria 
in West Berlin, one of the security officers might have 
started a shootout,’ but that, on the other hand, Provo 
actions were more effective than traditional forms of dem¬ 
onstration. 

They had been let go because the investigating magistrate 
had refused to issue a warrant for their continued detention, 
since in his view smoke bombs, let alone cream cakes, could 
not be called dangerous weapons. But whether the Kripo 
removed the false accusations from its files was doubted by 
the APO, the ‘Extraparliamentary Opposition’ - the student 
protesters and their allies. Few papers, and none of Axel 
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Springer’s, corrected the false information they had printed 
Still the unrepentant Bild - springer’s yellowest paper - 
stuck to its unfounded allegations: ‘After the assassination 
plan of the Mao” students,’ it crowed, ‘jubilation sur- 
rounds Humphrey - unprecedented police security.’ Its lead 
article fawned: ‘Berlin thanks Humphrey.’ 

But even the Hamburg publication KonkreU a leftist 
paper largely by and for students (though it was too high- 
priced for most of them, and had at times so offended the 
political tastes of Berlin’s university students that it had 
more than once been banned from sale on the campuses), 
was ciitical of the communards. Its columnist praised them 
for ‘preparing toe pudding action’ and being a ‘bourgeois 
scare’, and pointed out that they were ‘most amusing’ too, 
but complained that they did not exploit the limelight in the 
right way. 

„ They used their sudden publicity only for private exhi¬ 
bitionism; they snubbed not only interviewing journalists, 
but also their viewers and readers, and gave away 
the chance to mediate between their better knowledge of 
what was going on in Vietnam and a badly informed 
public. 

Clearly the writer was a more serious-minded sort of 
critic, who perhaps missed the point of the satirical method 
and went on to show in what way the chance should have 
been exploited - by, for instance, challenging Humphrey’s 
declaration in Berlin that the U.S. promise to maintain the 
freedom of the Vietnamese was to be kept as firmly as the 
same promise made to the West Berliners. She insisted that 
the Vietnamese had never asked for that promise, and the 
Berliners did not necessarily want it either. Her name was 
Ulrike Meinhof. 

But uncrushed by the Springer papers, and not even so¬ 
bered by the stern advice tempered with conscientious 
amusement meted out by the half-approving columnist of 
KonkreU the communards continued to clown obligingly for 
television and the newspapers. Far from snubbing journal- 
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ists, they granted interviews with enthusiasm. They found 

them rewarding in terms of hard cash. 

But news crowded news out. Another war was looming in 
the Middle East. And besides, the Berlin papers had some 
specially titillating items to fill themselves out with. In a few 
weeks there was to be nothing less than a royal visit to the 
city-state, by the Shah of Iran and his wife. Popular papers 
which like to satisfy the curiosity of an obscure majority of 
their readers concerning the intimate lives, problems, and 
tastes of well-known persons, especially those of enormous 
wealth and power and unlimited leisure, turned with relish 
to the Shah: his riches, his palaces, his peacock throne, his 
wife, his fabulous this and that, and best of all the ‘con¬ 
fessions’, factual or fictious, of his ex-wife, Soraya. 

Not that the communards would let themselves be for¬ 
gotten entirely. Dieter Kunzelmann of Kommune I raised 
his voice and announced to reporters: 

‘I do not study, I do not work, I have trouble with my 
orgasm, and I wish the public to be informed of this.’ 

The public was. No doubt a part of it laid down the con¬ 
fessions of ex-Queen Soraya long enough to express its dis¬ 
gust. 


CHAPTER TWO 

A NIGHT AT THE OPERA 


The Empress Farah Diba herself contributed an account of 
her family’s life to the Neue Revue , a glossy weekly. 
Konkret of May 28th, 1967, informed its readers of the 
realities of the Shah’s regime with ‘An Open Letter to Farah 
Diba’: 

You say: ‘Summers are very hot in Iran, and like most 
Persians I and my family travel to the Persian Riviera on 
the Caspian Sea.’ 

Like most Persians - isn’t that somewhat exaggerated? 
-... Most Persians are peasants with an annual income of 
less than $100. And for most Persian women every second 
child dies - 50 out of 100 - of starvation, poverty, and 
disease. And the children too, those that knot carpets in 
their fourteen-hour day - do they too, most of them, travel 
to the Persian Riviera at the Caspian Sea in summer? 

You write: ‘In this respect the Persian constitution is 
very strict. The Shah of Persia must have a son.’ 

Strange, that otherwise the Shah does not care two 
hoots for the constitution, so that not one uncensored line 
can be published in Persia, so that no more than three 
students may at any time be standing together in the 
grounds of the University of Teheran, so that Mos- 
sadech’s Minister of Justice had his eyes torn out, so that 
trials take place from which the public is excluded, so 
that torture is an everyday event of Persian justice. 

The open letter goes on to describe an example of tortures 
by an examining magistrate, including burning by means of 
a hot plate pressed against the body of the victim and beat¬ 
ings with a truncheon dipped in acid. It ends: 
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We do not want to insult you. But we also do not wish 
to see the German public insulted by contributions like 
yours to the A hue Revue . 

Respectfully, 

Vlrike Meinhof 

The issue of Konkret was held up by an injunction taken 
out against it by Der Spiegel 1 because it was imitating its 
famous red-framed cover. But the open letter was printed 
separately and distributed as a pamphlet. So even before Der 
Spiegel withdrew its objection and Konkret went on to the 
newsstands, Ulrike Meinhof s message may have reached 
some five hundred students of the Free University of 

It was not, however, by means of the pamphlet that most 
of them were informed about the situation in Iran. Some 
three days before the state visit, posters appeared all over 
the city, ‘Wanted for Murder’ notices, with a picture of the 
Shah and a list of accusations against him, put out by an 
organization calling itself the International Freedom Front, 
with an address in Vienna. And at about the same time the 
agitating news spread that the State of Bavaria was com¬ 
pelling 107 Iranian students to leave Munich and stay m 
rural parts for about four days, reporting daily to the police, 
under threat of a year’s imprisonment if they disobeyed, 
until the Shah’s visit was over, as they ‘constituted a danger 
to the Shah’, and Munich students were marching in protest. 

On June 1st, the eve of the visit, the University Students’ 
Council (to which leftist officers had been elected, and which 
was therefore not nearly as non-political as in theory it 
should have been) held a teach-in in the Audi Max on the 
theme ‘Persia - Model of a Developing Society’. The chief 
speaker was an Iranian writer in exile, Dr Bahman Niru- 
mand. He presented the case against the Shah, and the stu¬ 
dents were horrified by that foreign autocrat and his 
heartless wielding of power. Another speaker was a lawyer 
of unquestionable integrity named Hans Heinz Heldmann, 
who had been an observer of political trials in Iran for Am¬ 
nesty International in 1965, Kommune I contributed its own 
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kind of comment by offering for sale ‘Shah and Farah 
masks, with eye slits, to protect demonstrators from recog¬ 
nition by the police. There was also a paper for sale with the 
headline. The Shah Is Dead ~ Farah Ravished’. 

On June 2nd the Shah was officially welcomed to Berlin. 
A few thousand Shah-loyal Persians had asked to be al¬ 
lowed to greet their emperor at the Tempelhof airport with 
banners and jubilant cries but had not been permitted that 
privilege. Instead they were granted the best viewing places 
at all vantage points, having special areas marked off for 
them, to which they were whisked in buses. By 2.30 p.m., 
when the royal couple stood on the steps of Schoneberg 
Council House to smile and wave, the fans and protesters 
were thickly assembled on the Platz. 

Already the fans, armed with small weapons to hit with, 
like truncheons, had skirmished with some of the protesters. 
But some protesters, who were armed with small things to 
throw, like eggs, had waited for this moment. No egg actu- 
ally struck the Shah or Farah Diba, but one did hit a body¬ 
guard and splattered his trouser leg and shoe. The Shah, 
however, could not fail to notice that some of the Berlin 
crowd were hostile to him. 

At eight o’clock that evening he and his wife were to be 
driven in a motorcade to the Opera House along the wide, 
grand Bismarckstras.se, with Federal Republic President and 
Frau Liibke. and other dignitaries, among them Willy 
Brandt, then vice-Chanccllor and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to attend a command performance of The Magic 
Flute. 

The buses pulled up in good time for the loyal Persians to 
assemble in their reserved places directly opposite the Opera 
House. Their gay and friendly banners were ready to be 
hoisted on good stout staves, the kind known in England 
from many a street riot as two-by-ones, that being the 
measurement in inches of their width and thickness. Fritz 
Teufel too arrived early, on this fine Friday evening, and 
seated himself on the edge of the street, behind the police 
barriers, next to the loyalists; 'Jubilation Persians’, he called 
them, Some of the police claimed afterwards to have 
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remarked a potential danger in the alien groups’ being sep¬ 
arated from each other only by ‘Hamburg barriers’, which 
were effective for demarcation but not at all as shields. 

Soon students were very thick on the scene. And all the 
police were there: Kripo, Schupo, Popo, and Bepo - the 
anti-Marx brothers. 

Certain of the rightness of their cause, the students were 
in a mood of intense hostility. The police were ready for 
aggression from the students. The students were ready for 
violence from the police. Intent on using their new pre¬ 
vention tactics, the police looked about for known ring¬ 
leaders. There, sitting stubbornly in the most obvious place, 
was Fritz Teufel. They grabbed him, arrested him, and bore 
him off some half an hour before the Shah arrived and the 
opera began. 

The students and the police continued to feel the threat of 
each other. Both sides stuck grimly to their mission as they 
saw it: the students to protest, the police to protect. There 
was some shoving and shouting, hurling of invective, cheers 
from the Jubilation Persians. (A senator watching from his 
own apartment overlooking the scene was to insist after¬ 
wards that it was the Persians with their staves who made 
the first violent attacks. 2 ) And then there was a rumour that 
students had stabbed policemen. Some say it was started 
deliberately by unidentified malicious persons, others that 
an accidentally misinformed or genuinely mistaken radio 
announcer had announced it in good faith. However it was 
started, by the time it reached the Opera House it was.all 
that was needed to unleash violence among the police. 
Whether in some section of the crowd stones, eggs, and tom¬ 
atoes were in fact hurled before the police charged, or 
whether the police charged first, nobody could ever be sure, 
but the police did charge, stones and other things were 
hurled, staves were wielded, batons were swung, arrests were 
made. Many tried to escape, but there were police blocking 
them off, using a prepared and rehearsed ‘liver-sausage’ 
tactic - seal both ends and attack them as they burst out of 
the centre. ; . 

‘Never,’ a watching television reporter commented, ‘have 
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individual police been so brutal.’ (He was, of course, a 
young man.) 

Water cannon were turned on the students as many of 
them tried to flee down a side street called the Krumme 
Strasse. They spread out, some turning aside to run into the 
driveway of an apartment T building courtyard, and there, 
where cars were parked along the low street wall, and apart¬ 
ment-building walls enclosed it at the back and sides, they 
realized too late that they had rushed into a trap. The police 
were hard behind them. Several students were knocked ' 
down in the rush, or by the enemy falling on their backs with <(, 
rubber truncheons. Those who could, picked themselves up IL 
again. Plainclothes sergeant Karl-Heinz Kurras of the Kripo 1 
had his gun out. He aimed and fired, and a man fell. A ''i 
fellow officer looked to see who had shot, saw the gun in 
Kurras’ hand,- and could think of nothing better to do than 
take the gun away from him. A group gathered around the 
fallen man. Then a space was cleared around him, and 
photographs were taken for the newspapers. He had short 
dark hair and a moustache like a bow. 

Late that night a doctor telephoned the SDS offices from 
the hospital to tell them that the man had been shot in the 
back of the head and had died soon after 11 p.m., about two 
hours after reaching the hospital. His name was Benno Oh- 
nesorg. He was a twenty-six-year-old Protestant student 
from Hanover. Soon it was also known that he had come to 
participate in his first big demonstration and had hitherto 


taken no part in political activities, that he was married, and 
that his wife was pregnant. 

The Springer papers made their own fictions out of the, 
event. Welt am Sonntag alleged: 


First they were kicking, then they pulled out their 
knives .., They pushed him [the Kripo officer] into a 
yard, surrounded him, and kicked him down. When they 
pulled out their knives, the Kripo officer pulled out his 
police gun ... Teufel functioned as the leader of a group 
which threw stones at policemen, in which action two 


officers were wounded. 
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Scores of people had been hurt in the riot. 

The Mayor of Berlin, Pastor Heinrich Albertz of the SI D, 
was asked in a television interview why the public were in¬ 
formed that the police had in fact used guns only when it 

was revealed that gunshot wounds had been found. 

Albertz replied, ‘One should perhaps have informed the 
press somewhat more centrally on the whole course of the 
Shah’s visit. I myself have the impression that the re¬ 
porters of the various papers picked up the information 
from their own observations. I would imagine that the re¬ 
porters knew that shots were fired, if only into the air, as it 
appeared at first. Whether information was given or not 
given on that, I do not know. It would not have been my job 

to d° s °.’ , 

The reporter, more placating than aggressive, said, A 
speaker of the senate has said that it was a ricochet. Can you 
confirm this?’ , 

But Albertz did not seize that rumour as an excuse. No, 
he said, ‘it was no ricochet. From the deformation of the 
bullet it can be confirmed that it was not.’ 

The reporter tried again: ‘What about self-defence in such 
situations?’ 

On this point Albertz was sure. ‘One can only see it in that 
light,’ he said, ‘since an order for the use of firearms was not 
given. We have no doubt about its being self-defence. There 
is no statement and no circumstance which makes the self- 
defence statement of the officer appear untrue.’. 

On the Saturday and Sunday following the riot, students 
brought flowers to the spot where Benno Ohnesorg had been 
killed. Official permission for a memorial cross to be erected 
there was refused. 8 

There were student meetings all through the day and the 
night of June 3rd, and again on June 4th, and for many days 
and nights after that: at the headquarters of all the parties, 
in the Audi Max, in the AStA offices, on the campus, in 
communes, in the Protestant hostel, in private houses and 
apartments. Excitement ran high, not only in Berlin but in 
all the universities in the Federal Republic. The shooting of 
Benno Ohnesorg stimulated students in other countries: in 
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France, Holland, Britain, and the United States, wherever in 
the Western world they were already militant (though the 
Western world as a whole may have been taking more notice 
of the war in the Middle East). Giinter Grass said that the 
killing of Ohnesorg was ‘the first political murder in the 
Federal Republic’. 

At a meeting in the SDS offices on the night of June 3rd, a 
tall blonde named Gudrun Ensslin protested shrilly that the 
‘fascist state’ was out to kill them all, that they must organ¬ 
ize for resistance, that they could only answer violence with 
violence. ‘It’s the generation of Auschwitz - you cannot 
argue with them!’ she cried, reaching a pitch of hysteria and 
weeping uncontrollably, the black make-up around her eyes 
funning down her cheeks and smeared about her temples. 
Some were intoxicated witli the new strong reality of a battle 
the students had been spoiling for, more than half pre¬ 
tending to, and now surely had upon them, hard and bloody. 
Perhaps some felt grief, some fury, but others felt strangely 
exalted. Grief, fury, or exaltation might have been the 
emotion which overwhelmed the hysterical blonde. But in 
the light of subsequent events, it may seem possible that her 
tears that night were shed in frustration at that being done 
which she had never yet permitted herself to do - the ex¬ 
treme and violent act. 



CHAPTER THREE 

MARTYRS AND SCAPEGOATS 


Some eight thousand students followed the coffin of Benno 
Ohnesorg on June 8th, from the Audi Max of the Free Uni¬ 
versity, where they had assembled at 1 p.m. to hear funeral 
orations from a student leader and a professor, to a venue 
near the border of East Germany, where another, short 
valediction was spoken by Professor-and-Pastor Helmut 
Gollwitzer to a crowd of about fifteen thousand, and then the 
motor-borne cortege - one hundred and fifty vehicles - 
drove on through the DDR, where no mourners lined the 
route to the border, and so to Hanover in West Germany, 
where the next day thousands again - twelve thousand, it 
has been estimated - paid homage to the first martyr of the 
cause: of - what exactly? University reform? The right to 
protest? Extraparliamentary oppositionisra? Anti-Iranian 
autocracy? Anti-Western power elites in general? Or what 
some called ‘anti-fascism’ and others more credibly ‘anti- 
authoritarianism’? Rudi Dutschke expressed the view on 
television that the state was not yet fascist but was ‘tending 
towards fascism’. 

The funeral of Ohnesorg was marked by a congress held 
at the University of Hanover, with the theme ‘University 
and Democracy’. The speeches were published in Number 
12 of a series called ‘Voltaire Pamphlets’, edited by one Bern- 
ward Vesper, with the title ‘The Conditions and Organ¬ 
ization of the Resistance - the Congress in Hanover’. Vesper 
was the lover or ‘fiance’ of Gudrun Ensslin, the impassioned 
prophetess who had cried out against the ‘generation of 
Auschwitz’ the night after the shooting of Ohnesorg. 
‘Resistance’ was the word for the mood of the congress, 
rousing as a battle cry: ‘resistance’ being the strong reaction 
of victims, or of those threatened with victimization. 
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Yet it was just there and then, when the students felt most 
that their cause was just, with the corpse of Benno Ohnesorg 
and the fatal wound in the back of his head from a police 
bullet to prove it, when their official emotion was ‘righteous 
indignation’, that a warning came from one of the least ex¬ 
pected sources that it was they themselves, the students, who 
were showing tendencies to fascism. The danger of a de¬ 
velopment in the student movement of a ‘fascism of the 
Left’ was pointed out by Professor Jurgen Habermas, 
famous supporter of the cause of university reform, one of 
the teachers most admired by students, and one of their 
favourite philosophers - associated with the Marxist 
‘Frankfurt School’, 1 to which also belonged Theodor W. 
Adorno and Herbert Marcuse. At the congress, where 
officially the discussion was on ‘university and democracy’, 
Habermas listened to the inflammatory speeches of some of 
the student leaders, particularly Rudi Dutschke, and then he 
said, in part: 

The meaning of ‘provocation’ was to be settled tonight 
so that we do not talk past each other. In so far as you 
mean by ‘provocation’ the practice of demonstrational 
force, it is entirely legitimate. Demonstrational force is 
that with which we force attention to arguments and so 
establish conditions for a discussion where it is needed. 
But if I am to understand provocation in the sense of 
provoking violence hidden in the institutions into de¬ 
clared and manifest violence, then systematically under¬ 
taken provocation by students is a game with terror (with 
fascistic implications). 

The students were affronted, and many other adherents oj| 
the Left were disturbed by Habermas’ accusation. But Haffl 
ermas maintained that it was a justified warning, and ohf| 
that must stand and should be heeded. 

But - another surprise for the students - one of their lead¬ 
ing antagonists came over to their side. Mayor Albertz an¬ 
nounced that the students were right after all. He did not 
stay in office long after that, being ousted not, it seems, 
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because he was picked as scapegoat by the Berlin authorities 
but because of his sudden difference of opinion with most of 
his fellow politicians. 

A scapegoat of a kind was, however, supplied: Fritz 
Teufel. He was held in custody and was not to be let out 
while awaiting trial, as he was suspected of a ‘severe breach 
of the peace’: by plotting violence against the American 
Vice-President, by throwing a stone at a policeman on June 
2nd, and by inciting arson. 

The Kripo sergeant Karl-Heinz Kurras, on the other 
hand, was allowed his freedom while awaiting trial, because 
he was only to be charged with ‘careless manslaughter’, 
which, if proved, would carry a lighter sentence. 

The Shah, on his part, was also full of righteous indig¬ 
nation. He had driven in his bulletproof car, with the Presi¬ 
dent’s wife, Frau Liibke, at his side, to the chunky cubic 
opera house and alighted to the cheers of the Jubilation Per¬ 
sians and assorted Berliners come to assess his sex appeal 
with their own eyes; and President Liibke and Farah Diba 
emerged from their own bulletproof car to the cheers and 
the personal assessments of those same few eyes which could 
actually see them in that small space and those few seconds 
before they disappeared in a lightning of flashbulbs into the 
building. They could have known little enough of the 
tumult. At most the Shah could have seen a few antagonistic 
placards and angry faces, as he sailed down the Bis- 
marckstrasse. But he had seen the placards, heard the cat¬ 
calls, narrowly escaped the egg earlier in the day. He 
demanded that the government take action against the dem¬ 
onstrators. 

, When the demonstrators knew of the demand, they chose 
la Teufel-like form of resistance. On August 3rd they re¬ 
ported by the thousand at police stations and accused them¬ 
selves of having demonstrated against the Shah. There were 
far too many for the police to arrest, the prisons to hold, or 
the courts to deal with, so that round was won by the stu¬ 
dents. 

It could only seem to Teufel’s friends and well-wishers 
that Berlin was lusting for the blood of the poor Devil. But 
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they did not desert him. A hundred students went on a 
hunger strike in the hostel of the Berlin Protestant Students’ 
Union to protest against his being held in custody. 

In August a complaint was lodged with the state court, 
and he was released. He was told he must hand in his legit¬ 
imation card and passport to the police. He refused. Instead 
he went back to the Moabit prison and demanded to be let 
in again. But without a court order or the agreement of the 
arresting board, which was not in session, no one could 
oblige him by locking him up. On September 15th he staged 
a ‘go-in’ to the Berlin State Parliament with a following of 
witnesses and disciples, and so achieved rearrest and re¬ 
incarceration. 

The charge of incitement to arson was laid by a Free Uni¬ 
versity student because of a leaflet distributed by Kommune 
I. When the defence asked the chief prosecutor why he had 
not charged all the members of Kommune I, as by law he 
was obliged to prosecute all offenders, the reply was that all 
the members had been required to attend interrogations, but 
had not appeared, so they had charged only Fritz Teufel and 
Rainer Langhans: perhaps because they looked like rebels 
against law and order, Teufel with a beard, and Langhans 
with his Struwwelpeter mop. Of course they were guilty. If 
nothing else, they were guilty of hair. 

On November 23rd, 1967, Detective Sergeant Karl-Heinz 
Kurras - whose hobby, it transpired, was collecting firearms 
- was found not guilty of the manslaughter of Benno Ohne- 
sorg on the ground that in the heat of the events of that hour 
on June 2nd he had not been able to think calmly and col¬ 
lectedly before acting. It was a whitewash. It was not ex¬ 
plained why, if some policemen had been armed in case of 
the need to protect the royal guests and the officers of state 
from violence, orders concerning the use of such arms 
should have been so unspecific as to permit the aiming of a 
gun at the back of a man who was trying to flee in the op¬ 
posite direction. 

When the trial of Teufel and Langhans opened on Nov¬ 
ember 28th, a thousand students came out to demonstrate 
for them with red flags outside the Moabit prison and were 
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dispersed with horses and hoses. Rudi Dutschke escaped 
arrest by fleeing into an architect’s office and hiding under 
the desk, but he had been spotted, and next day a Berlin 
senator laid charges against him for his part in the un¬ 
permitted demonstration. 

On appearing in the dock, wearing an open-necked violet 
shirt under an anorak, Fritz Teufel waved amiably to his 
audience - the public and the court - before he sat down to 
hear the proceedings. 

‘Will you stand up, please,’ the judge ordered on one 
occasion. 

‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘if it will help to uncover the truth.’ 

When a previous conviction was brought up, Teufel ex¬ 
plained the theft 2 by naming it a ‘Mammon-possession¬ 
equalizing experiment’. He had taken what he needed with¬ 
out paying for it because he considered that ‘with the pres¬ 
ent system of utilizing the means of production, it was the 
right tiling to do.’ 

He called the Shah ‘an operetta gangster from Teheran’ 
and deplored that ‘the population was degraded into a 
theatre audience with this ham performance.’ 

And of President Liibke: ‘Some people are puzzling. 
Take Heinrich Liibke, for instance. One would never be¬ 
lieve that he had once designed concentration camps. At 
most one might expect him to have been a head waiter at the 
Fuhrer’s headquarters.’ 

And of his own father, who was in court, he said, ‘My 
father was anything but a Nazi, He was also no resistance 
fighter. He was a loyal citizen, sometimes against the church 
and government, but paying his taxes and church taxes regu¬ 
larly all the same.’ (He did not remark that it would have 
been especially curious if he had not, as Teufel Senior was a 
tax adviser by profession.) 

In the world outside, the campaign to free Teufel went on. 
In the middle of a Berlin concert conducted for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation by Pierre Boulez, students par¬ 
aded about with placards demanding ‘Freedom for Teufel’. 
The BBC announcer asked Boulez if he did not think that 
the concert atmosphere was too sacred for such actions. 
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; ‘No, no’, the conductor replied. ‘On the contrary, Tam 
; absolutely for doing something under these circumstances. 

It is very good if some pepper gets into the concert hall.’ 

| Teufel was at last let out of the grim brick-and-bar for¬ 
tress of the Moabit prison in early December 1967, at the 
end of the first week of his trial, though he was not yet 
acquitted of all charges. He was met by friends who crowned 
him with a bulky wreath of fir and presented him with a 
bouquet of white carnations. Looking like a fancy-dress 
Spirit of Christmas, he smiled shyly for the press cameras. 

; The charge of having conspired to bomb Humphrey had 
i been dropped in October, and the judgment on the stone 
i throwing was deferred to January. But early in that month 
an unrepentant Teufel was offending authority again. He 
i came into court, distributed pamphlets, and set off some 

! firecrackers. So a new charge was brought against him, and 

[ on February 23rd he was sentenced to two months’impris¬ 
onment for distributing pamphlets, insulting behaviour, and 
■ setting off firecrackers in court. He had still to be judged on 
the charge of incitement to arson. But as he had been in 
prison for most of the second half of 1967, there were a 
number of violent events for which he could not be held 
responsible. 

There had been the August military parade of the 
Americans, which students in pursuance of the policy of 
‘resistance’ had turned out to counter with a parade of their 
own in support of the Vietcong, waving red flags, and shout¬ 
ing ‘Ho-ho-ho-Chi-Minh’. They were set upon and beaten up 
by exasperated citizens. 

In December a demonstration against the junta in Greece 
went on from the Greek military mission to take in America 
House as usual; Ho-ho-ho and the eggs and the paint, 
j And to round off the year with a joyful noise, students 
clashed with churchgoers in front of the Gedachtnis 
Church, an artistic ruin preserved and floodlit at one end of 
! the Ku-Damm as a memorial of 1945 when total war came 
home to Berlin and bombed it into rubble. 

On February 6th the first anti-Vietnam War demon¬ 
stration of the new year took place, past America House: 
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Ho-ho-ho. And on February 17th and 18th there was a Viet- 
nam congress at the Technical University, from which a pro¬ 
test march set forth, the marchers numbering as many as 
forty thousand, some have reckoned. They were not only 
students but many supporters of the Extraparliamentary 
Opposition (APO) - a community of political opinion 
rather than an organization. Left-wingers of all shades num¬ 
bered themselves among its adherents: members of the 
Argument Club, the Republican Club, 8 the avant-garde of 
the intellectuals, younger and enlightened academics, com¬ 
munards. But the editor of Konkret, Klaus Rainer Rohl, 
was disgusted to see, as he marched, some seven members of 
Kommune I - not including Teufel himself - sitting on a 
balcony overlooking the route, displaying placards which 
mocked the demonstration and the anti-war enthusiasm, 
laughing down on the marchers as they calmly smoked their 
hash pipes. 

The communards, it seemed, were beginning to. divide, 
into those who believed in protest and those who believed in 
hashish. And Dieter Kunzelmann declared his own cause: ‘I 
don’t care about Vietnam, I care about my orgasm,’ 

On went the demonstration, its voice raised in the chorus 
of ‘The International’ and the name of Ho Chi Minh. One 
intrepid enthusiast climbed a crane on a building site to fly 
the Vietcong flag hundreds of feet up in the air, where, how¬ 
ever, it waved in triumph for only a few minutes, because 
some irritated workmen on the site climbed up and tore it 
down. 

The protest march was considered a great success, sneer 
though the hash-hippies might: so successful, indeed, that 
the Berlin senate, the political parties, and the trade unions 
organized a counter demonstration of their own. A large 
number of irate citizens marched against students and an¬ 
archy on February 21st. Anyone who looked as if he might 
be a student was under threat, and quite a few young or hairy 
people were beaten up. 

This unpleasantness may have influenced the APO to 
calmer counsels. It established a system of monitors for 
demonstrations to identify troublemakers and hand them 
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over to the police. The result was that Vietnam demon¬ 
strations in March went off without incidents of violence, 
Ho-ho-ho and ‘The International’ were chorused as lustily 
as ever, but the messy missiles were not thrown. 

But those who were against the protesters were not easily 
to be mollified. It was the duty of all good citizens to come 
to the aid of law and order, as the Berlin press had often 
enough made clear: 

STOP THE TERROR OF THE YOUNG REDS NOW! 

Confronted with what is happening today [a list of vio¬ 
lent actions by students in many centres of West Germany 
supplied] one cannot simply go about one’s daily 
business, nor should one leave all the dirty work to the 
police and their water cannon. 

Are our judges asleep? Are our politicians asleep? 
How long are they going to permit our young people to be 
incited by red agitators and our laws to be called into 
question, made hollow, and disregarded? 

Are we a banana republic in which one can trample 
underfoot justice and law, authority and order with the 
flimsiest of pretexts; make a fool of the law-abiding citi¬ 
zen and a hero out of the lawbreaker; and in which one 
can with impunity smash the windows of the Americans, 
those same Americans who protect us militarily - a pro¬ 
tection which is a precondition of being able to demon¬ 
strate in freedom in our country? 

So blustered the Bild on February 7th, beside a picture of 
Dutschke captioned: ‘SDS - Dutschke; “Our Vietnam is 
here in Europe”.’ 

It was as if in obedience to the prompting of such press 
items that a twenty-four-year-old housepainter from 
Munich by the name of Josef Erwin Bachmaim went in 
search of Rudi Dutschke with a loaded gun in his pocket on 
April 11th, 1968, the Thursday before Easter. He inquired 
for him at the SDS offices and was told he was not there but 
was likely to be in later. 
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into fair game for hunting down’, and they marched against 
Springer’s Frankfurt offices chorusing; 

Two, three, Vietnam, 

We will catch that Springer man.’ 

Axel Springer returned hurriedly from a visit to America 
to confer with Mayor Schiitz, successor to Albertz, at the 
northern seaside resort of Sylt. 

The anti-Springer, pro-Dutschke enthusiasm spread far 
and wide. Students in other countries seized upon the issue. 
Offices of the Springer organization or, failing them, 
German embassies, were attacked or abused by voice and 
placard in Washington, New York, London, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, Milan, Belgrade, Tel Aviv, Vienna, and 
Prague (where Dutschke had paid a visit not long before he 
was shot). In Rome police dispersed rioters who were setting 
off giant firecrackers in front of the German embassy. In 
Oslo the embassy was painted with black swastikas. 

In Munich (where the SDS declared later that month, 
eight days after the shooting, ‘We intend from now on to use 
violence against property, and also to transgress the laws’), 
demonstrating, resisting, righteously indignant students at¬ 
tacked with stones, which struck an Associated Press pho¬ 
tographer so hard upon the head that he was carried off to 
the hospital unconscious and died some days later. A stu¬ 
dent also was stoned to death. The students blamed Springer 
and the police and the authorities generally; 

The AStA . (Students’ Council) of Munich University, 
however, rejected all violence. They maintained that the 
two dead were victims of the demonstrators. And the 
Student Liberal Party (LSD) spoke out clearly: ‘We accept 
our share of the responsibility for the deaths of these two 
people.’ 

In Berlin the violence went on and on, and the APO an¬ 
nounced that it would go on demonstrating until, and 
through, May 1st. A bishop of Berlin offered to arbitrate, 
but was turned down. Groups of the SPD and the Liberal 
Party offered to arbitrate, but were also turned down. And 
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ex-Mayor Albertz offered too, but got no further than the 
others. 

On the day that Dutschke was shot, Stefan Aust, the 
friend he had parted from shortly before, came looking for 
him in the later afternoon. He found Dutschke’s shoes still 
lying in the street, and the abandoned bicycle. He also found 
Konkret columnist Ulrike Meinhof - his colleague and erst¬ 
while editor in chief - piling up stones outside the door of 
the SDS. She told him she didn’t think she’d be able to throw 
them; she was too afraid, she said. But it was expected of her 
! that she do something. The two got into her blue Renault 
| and drove to a spot not far from the Springer truck yard. 

The car was parked, so it seemed to the police, precisely 
for the purpose of blocking the egress of Springer vehicles. 
Ulrike Meinhof was charged and tried, as were others, in¬ 
cluding Horst Mahler, for their share in the riots and the 
I damaging of property. Mahler was found guilty, ordered 
to pay damages amounting to DM 76,000 (about $20,000), 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, suspended. 
Ulrike Meinhof was luckier: Stefan Aust, being a kind and 
sensible friend, explained to the court that she had parked 
extremely badly. Her defending lawyer, one Kurt Groene- 
wold, wanted to make political capital out of the trial by 
stressing the political justification for the attack. His address 
; to the court could have amounted to a confession of aggress- 

I ive intent. But the court had already accepted Stefan Aust’s 

story, and Ulrike Meinhof was acquitted. It was true she had 

thought of throwing stones, but hadn’t brought herself to do 
I so. She had thought of helping to make a barricade with her 
car, and regretted it. She was not quite ready to be a political 

martyr. Not yet. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


FOR THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION ONLY 


Student revolt began to cool after the middle of 1968, 

Many of the non-aligned students - always the majority - 
who had been shocked by the shooting of Benno Ohnesorg 
into supporting the SDS or, more broadly, the APO, were 
helped back to detachment by the politicos themselves who 
for weeks after June 2nd, 1967, would interrupt lectures and 
demand that everyone stop and discuss ‘the political 
struggle’, to the increasing annoyance of those who wanted 
to qualify. 1 Furthermore, students who were by no means 
right-wingers or even staidly conservative, often found the 
methods of the Leftists unacceptable, There was, for in¬ 
stance, the SDS action in Frankfurt in September 1967, 
where they were holding their national congress. A group 
broke into the Frankfurt America House and busted up a 
debate on the Vietnam War in which, and because, different 
opinions were being freely expressed. 

Those who remained in the protest movement now ad¬ 
vocated taking the initiative of attack, though a last finger¬ 
nail-hold on the old principle of pacifism was maintained 
with the argument that the state, the police, the power wiel- 
ders of the Western world were violent (vide Vietnam) and 
therefore they were still only defending themselves by at¬ 
tacking. When Horst Mahler’s colleagues were sitting in de¬ 
liberation over the question of his disbarment after the 
Springer riots, a group of his student supporters demon- 
, strated for him by making a planned attack. There had been 
ja meeting at the Republican Club, and the two factions of 
"the SDS could not agree. The discipline-minded socialists 
wanted to wait and see what the outcome of the hearing 
would be, but the anarchists, the ‘wild ones,’ wanted action. 
They marched to the court ready-armed with stones, and as 
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soon as they saw policemen they attacked them. As it 
turned out, Mahler was let off by his fellow lawyers* but still 
his student supporters held that they had been ‘acting de- 
fensively against fascism’. In their,own view they remained 
victims and the champions of vic tims 
The phase of riot and disruption was put an end to at 
last by the reform of authoritarian and unadaptable systems 
in the universities. In 1969 they were granted new con¬ 
stitutions. Students were represented directly on the govern¬ 
ing bodies, in some cases to the extent of composing a third 
of the council, the other two thirds being composed equally 
of the senior and junior teachers. The SDS, torn apart by 
internal strife, dissolved itself in 1970. The public protest 
demonstrations, which had become a feature of the sixties, 
became rarer and more local and immediate in aim! 
The Vietnam War, however, continued for another five 
years. 

But there were some students who did not easily find 
their way back to normal life after the excitement of the 
demonstration years; and a few did not find their way back 

In 1969, while overt protest was on the decline, there were 
forty-eight mysterious bomb attacks directed against ‘tilings 
and not people’. The government gave its opinion that those 
who were responsible were ‘isolated individuals and small 
militant groups on the fringes of the New Left’. And a 
number of Leftists gave it as theirs that the bombs were 
planted by the police to create a fear of terrorism which 
would justify repressive measures on their part - such as the 
implementation of the ‘emergency laws’ which were finally 
passed in the late sixties after ten years of parliamentary 
debate, several of intense APO protest, and which have 
never yet been applied. 

But many believed, not implausibly, that an underground 
resistance movement was forming. The guess was made that 
those behind the bombings were no other than that group 
which had been suspected of plotting such things before 
now: Kommune I. 

After it had broken apart, some members stayed in 
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Berlin, while others went south to Munich. Rainer Lan- 
ghans showed up in Munich as manager and lover of the 
glossiest of fashion models. There he lived the chic life, but 
that by no means required the sacrifice of leftist sentiments. 
On the contrary, many of the most fashionable and affluent 
of the Western world were part of what was called the Chic 
Left - the ‘Schili’ in Germany (from schick meaning chic 
and die Linke meaning the Left, a term originating in Ham¬ 
burg, probably in Konkret circles) - and Langhans could 
not have found it hard to fit in with them nicely. 

But not so the nation’s favourite scapegoat, Fritz Teufel. 
To stay outside of society was the only right way for those, 
no longer students, who wished, as Teufel did, still to be the 
champions of the victims of fascism, capitalism, and the im¬ 
perialist exploiters: and to avoid becoming too obviously 
sufferers from prosperity themselves. He too went to 
Munich, but made no compromise with law and order. In 
1970 he got into trouble for putting little bombs into a 
courtroom. (An amnesty for students kept him willy-nilly 
out of jail for a time.) But meanwhile his past deeds - or his 
alleged deeds - had begun to have great consequences. 

For something else happened in 1968 for which it was 
thought Teufel might be to blame, though in fact he was 
positively acquitted of the charge which might have con¬ 
nected him to the event. 

It was that ‘incitement to arson’ of which he and Lan¬ 
ghans had been accused. And the event, which happened 
eleven days after Teufel and Langhans had been acquitted 
of inciting arson, was arson. And to know how they came to 
be charged with the crime at all, the story has to be traced 
back even further, to May 22nd, 1967, between the 
Humphrey visit and the shooting of Benno Ohnesorg. 

On that date a terrible fire spread through a department 
store called A l’lnnovation in Brussels. On May 24th four 
pamplets were distributed at the Free University by 
Koramune I, signed with its own name. One of them tells a 
story of how the fire came about, claiming to have got the 
information from a member of a pro-Chinese group, 
‘Action for Peace and Friendship among the People’: 
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NEW FORMS OF DEMONSTRATION TRIED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BRUSSELS 

In a superscale happening, Vietnam demonstrators 
created warlike conditions for half a day in the centre of 
Brussels. 

This largest fire catastrophe in Belgium for many years 
had a prelude. At the time of the fire, an exhibition of 
American goods was being held at the large store ‘A 
l’lnnovation’ to increase the sale of American goods. A 
group of anti-Vietnam demonstrators took advantage of 
the occasion to give emphasis to their protests against the 
American Vietnam policy... ‘We decided on this form of 
happening, which was to help remove the difficulty of 
imagining the conditions in Hanoi during an American 
bomb attack’ [said the activist ‘for Peace and Friend¬ 
ship’]. 

The course of the happening speaks for careful plan¬ 
ning: for days before, smaller demonstrations of the same 
kind had taken place in front of the store with placards 
and speech choruses, and in the store itself firecrackers 
were set off between the counters. The personnel were 
therefore accustomed to such noises and disruptions. The 
significance of these preparations showed themselves 
when the fire broke out, when the personnel in the first 
instance reacted neither to the explosions nor to the 
shouts and the sounding of the alarm bells... The fire 
very quickly took hold of the upper floors and spread to 
the surrounding stores and businesses as the streets in this 
area were very narrow for the approaching fire brigade... 
In all, about four thousand shoppers and employees must 
have been involved in the catastrophe. The store was one 
ocean of flames and smoke. Panic broke out among the 
people, many of whom were trampled underfoot. Some 
fell like burning torches from the windows. Others lost 
their heads and jumped into the street and were smashed 
to pieces. Eyewitnesses report: ‘It was a picture of the 
Apocalypse’: many, screaming for help, died of 
suffocation. A huge task force of firemen and police was 
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extremely hampered in its operations because of the 
crowd of curious onlookers and the unfavourable lo¬ 
cation. Their vehicles were themselves several times en¬ 
dangered by the flames... 

Only after seven hours was the huge conflagration 
under control, The damage is estimated at about DM 180 
million ($45 million). 

The next two phmphlets offered ‘King Customer’ the ex¬ 
perience of burning as a novelty for sale: ‘revolution in rose, 
propane gas in red’ and ‘a prickling Vietnam feeling’. They 
were written in the extravagant language of advertising, and 
as though American business interests had been behind the 
‘Apocalypse of Brussels’ out of heartless commercialism, as, 
the satirist implied, they were behind the Vietnam War. 

But it was the last pamphlet that seemed to many readers, 
including the state prosecutor, to urge the committing of 
similar atrocities. 

WHEN WILL THE BERLIN STORES BURN? 

Until now it has been the Amis who have had to pay 
the supreme price for the sake of Berlin. We regretted that 
these poor pigs had to splash their Coca-Cola blood in the 
jungles of Vietnam. So at first, we shambled with placards 
through empty streets, once in a while threw eggs at 
America House, and finally would have liked to see 
H.H.H. smother in pudding. We may piss on the Shah 
when we storm the Hilton, and maybe he’ll also find out 
how beneficial a castration is if there’s anything at all still 
hanging there,.. one hears such naughty stories. 

Things can be thrown at facades, representatives [e.g. 
of America] can be made to look ridiculous, but the only 
way the population can get to participate is through excit¬ 
ing press reports. Our Belgian friends have now dis¬ 
covered the trick of how to let the population take a real 
personal interest in the merry goings-on in Vietnam: they 
set fire to a store, three hundred satiated citizens and their 
exciting lives come to an end, and Brussels becomes 
Hanoi. Now no one needs to shed tears for the poor Viet* 
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namese people over his breakfast paper. As from today he 
can amply waik into the made-to-measure department of 
NaDeWe, Hertie, Woolworth, Bilka, or Neckermann and 
discreetly light a cigarette in the dressing room... 

If there’s a fire somewhere in the near future, if an 
army barracks goes up into the air, if in some stadium a 
stand collapses, be little surprised. Just as little as when 
me Amis transgress the demarcation line, or bomb the 
CWna £ntre ^ an °^ or sen< * mar -‘ nes marching into 
Burn, warehouse, burn. 2 


The mixture of callousness or even outright sadism in the 
attitude expressed towards the sufferings of shoppers and 
the workers in the store, with a ‘humaner-than-thou’ atti¬ 
tude towards the victims of war, was not only the result of a 
pious belief that people who go about shopping in Western 
Europe deserve to be punished for their presumed 
indifference to the war in Indochina, but a more general 
conviction too: that buying things from department stores is 
fraught with hidden political danger and, indeed, that de¬ 
partment stores themselves are evil. They are the temples 
and the poison wells of the consumer society. And the con¬ 
sumer society is one in which certain power elites, such as 
big business and the American government (the latter so 
propped up by the former as to be virtually indis¬ 
tinguishable from it), keep the mass of the people subjected 
to them, unable to rise against their subjugation because 
they are placated into an illusion of contentment by the 
material plenty which the rulers make available to them. 
Thus one side of the picture is material plenty and ‘choice’, 
with all the illusion of freedom that that conjures up, and 
the other side is the war in Vietnam, the black slums of the 
United States, the wretchedness of the peasants of Bolivia 
and Uruguay. These implications were often summed up in 
the expression ‘consumption terror’ (or ‘consumption fas¬ 
cism’), which emphasized the connection between op¬ 
pression and the goods for sale in the stores of developed 
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It was a point of view expressed in works of the Frankfurt 
School philosophers, most famously in Herbert Marcuse’s 
One-dimensional Man, published in 1964. It was not that 
such a philosophy inspired those students of North America 
and Europe who threw themselves into the emotionally en¬ 
ergetic riots of the sixties, but it confirmed and justified 
some of their existing attitudes. 

Marcuse held that workers in the prosperous, tech¬ 
nologically advanced countries now have their needs 
satisfied beyond sufficiency to superfluity by the power elites 
and that much of what they get is in satisfaction of false 
needs, while their true needs remain undiscoverable by 
themselves. 

What was wrong was not that power elites were manipu¬ 
lating the irresponsible masses, but that they were the wrong 
power elites - an idea by no means new. Nor was the lament 
that man is threatened by his own technology a new one. 
Others had admonished man about that too. But the idea 
that provision in surfeit for material and immaterial needs 
made for a new ‘opium of the people’ gained much currency 
not only among the children of Germany’s economic mir¬ 
acle, and not only among students (whose material needs are 
in any case fewer than their elders’), but generally among 
that dispersion of leftist sentiment known as the Schifi; so it 
was mostly members of the upper and middle classes who, 
being the most amply provided for, took up this fierceness 
against the amenities. 

Marcuse despaired of the workers as a potential revo¬ 
lutionary force, because they think they’re happy. 

‘ “The people”, previously the ferment of social change, 
have moved up to become the ferment [sic\ - one might 
suggest “cement”] of social cohesion...’ 

For the necessary dissatisfaction, he looked elsewhere: 
‘Underneath the conservative popular base is the sub¬ 
stratum of the outcasts and outsiders, the exploited and per¬ 
secuted of other races and other colours, the unemployed and 
the unemployable. They exist outside the democratic 
process... Thus their opposition is revolutionary even if 
their consciousness is not.’. 
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In Marcuse’s terms, the students might see themselves 
as representing ‘the most advanced consciousness of 
humanity’, whose mission it is to lead the ‘substratum’ 
of society, its ‘most exploited force’ too ignorant and power¬ 
less to be effective by itself, in revolutionary uprising. 3 The 
enemy is the established order of all or any of the advanced 
industrial societies. The leaders who ‘without hope... give 
themselves to the Great Refusal’ must not be committed to 
the society whose interests require the peaceful continuance 
of its ways, because they must be willing to try illegal 
means when the legal ones do not answer. The students 
were such a group and found ‘the most advanced 
consciousness of humanity’ a description aptly applicable to 
themselves. 

But Marcuse gave them something even better than that: 
a justification for their aggression. He told them that they 
were quite as subjugated as those who lived in the politically 
totalitarian states on the other side of the Berlin Wall - by 
being forced to endure the tolerable and rewarding 
and comfortable, to suffer food and clothing and lodging 
beyond bare necessity, to have many varieties of luxury 
foisted on them, and to be conned into the illusion that they 
were free. 

In their insistence that authorities of all kinds were ‘fas¬ 
cist’ or ‘tending towards fascism’ was a desire to fight a 
battle a generation too late (while at the same time, critics 
pointed out, taking advantage of the actual freedom which 
democracy and its liberal institutions gave them in order to 
abuse democracy and freedom). It was a youthful ambition 
to be heroic - to be the heroes their fathers had failed to be. 
At the same time there was another desire, to identify them¬ 
selves with victims. Often in the late sixties students were 
heard to say, ‘We are the Jews of today.’ The recent victims 
had become hero-martyrs, and the children of the martyr- 
makers felt an envy of suffering - in German, more neatly, 
Leidensneid. This was not an assumption of guilt, but a re¬ 
pudiation of it. 

The American ‘denazification’ plan had educated this 
post-war generation to values by which America’s war in 
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Vietnam could only place the white, Western affluent classes 
in the invidious position of being the guilty. But though they 
were white, middle-class, and lived in the prosperous West, 
none of this was by their own choice. It was their elders who 
made the war, not they. So they took refuge in ‘belonging to 
a generation’ which disclaimed the guilt forwhat their fathers 
were doing, whether making war in Vietnam, exploiting the 
South American peasants and the North American blacks, 
or ordering the police action in West Germany; and, as 
they were the victims of the last, they had a right to identify 
themselves with, and champion, the victims of the distant 
wars and exploitations. It was a ‘Don’t blame me!’ cry that 
had to overprove itself with emotional aggression and exag¬ 
gerated accusations. The whole of the older generation was 
‘fascist,’ by default if nothing else, unless an individual 
member of it could prove himself otherwise. (Fritz Teufel’s 
accusations against his father in court exemplified this atti¬ 
tude.) But once having put themselves on the side of the 
oppressed and downtrodden, they preferred to call their 
movement a ‘class struggle’ rather than a generational one. 
The oppressors, the warmongers, the exploiters, the older lot 
were ‘the bourgeoisie’. And scorn of the ‘bourgeois’ forced 
the young to define that contemptible being not in terms of 
income, occupation, job status, descent, or education, but, to 
let themselves out of the category, by opinion merely. He 
ceased to be bourgeois who scorned the bourgeoisie. Only a 
few were troubled by an inconsistency, which many marked 
in their parents, between views held and the values a way 
of life reflected. Some of those few felt they must prove 
their sincerity by living differently - in communes, for 
instance - and doing something to change the way things 
were. 

Since the war many parents had raised their children with 
liberal-leftist ideas, and the ‘rebellion’ of their sons and 
daughters was not against the ideas but against the hypoc¬ 
risy they saw in those who taught and did not live by them. 
Big Daddy America too had set himself up as a good guy 
and yet had dropped atom bombs on Japan, and now he was 
bullying Vietnam. They repudiated what their elders did, 
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and claimed to want no part of the. world they had made. 
And yet, at the same time, they did not really want to be 
poor, or to have any less than they had, materially or imma¬ 
terially. ' 

To pretend to be victims was one thing, to become victims 
another. It was the conscience of the rich they were dis¬ 
playing, and accusing those whom they really trusted of 
vicious intent was a luxurious game of revolt (which was 
why the shooting of Benno Ohnesorg came as a real shock 
to many of them - though for some it was a starting 
pistol, providing a better excuse than Vietnam for making 
terror). 

They have been called the ‘fatherless generation’, not only 
because of the numbers of men who died in the Second 
World War but because the fathers were preoccupied with 
making the ‘economic miracle’. 4 But more importantly, the 
authority of the fathers had been weakened by a police state. 
The expropriation of individual moral responsibility by an 
authoritarian regime may have done damage that was 
harder to repair than material ruin. Then the demoralization 
was intensified by defeat. And outlasting that by far was 
their stigmatization in the eyes of their children of having 
been inarguably and terribly in the wrong. 

But some call them the spoiled children of the economic 
miracle, who, never having known want and oppression, 
were simply incapable of appreciating what their fathers be¬ 
stowed upon them. To be privileged, free, indulged, well fed, 
well housed, well clothed, was to stand accused! Except that 
Herbert Marcuse came to their rescue. He placated their 
Leidmneid. He told them that they were in fact oppressed 
and subjugated by the very plenty and comfort and tol¬ 
erance which they enjoyed. 

The subtly oppressive power elites who were inflicting 
material plenty and ambivalent liberty upon them had to be 
overthrown. And when the students went out into the streets 
and used violence to resist the fascist or tending-towards- 
fascist government and its police forces, they were doing no 
more than Marcuse and others of their prophets, such as 
Adorno, explicitly advocated. Elowever, they were in for a 
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surprise which left some of the disciples with a sense of 

actual betrayal. 

In July 1967 Dr Herbert Marcuse arrived in Berlin to 
lecture to the students at the Free University, some of whom 
met him at the airport and drove him first to the courtyard 
where Benno Ohnesorg had been shot a little over a month 
before. Marcuse commented sympathetically that they 
should never have allowed themselves to be driven into such 
an obvious trap. 

He was received at the Free University (of which he was 
an honorary professor) with huge enthusiasm. He paid a 
visit to ICommune I, where he did not find Fritz Teufel, who 
was in custody in the Moabit prison suspected of conspiring 
to bomb Humphrey, throw stones, and incite arson. 

The students swarmed to hear him. But he left having lost 
much of his popularity with them. They said that his talk 
was ‘superficial’ and ‘thesislike’. 

However, he returned on May 13th, 1968. It was the day 
of the great march of students and workers in Paris, under 
the red flags of communism and the black flags of an¬ 
archism, a day of euphoria and conviction that at last stu¬ 
dent leadership, or at least co-operation, was to be accepted 
by workers, and a real revolution was to begin (an event 
which was, in fact, to prove not the dawn of revolution but 
the high noon of the student protest movement in France). 

The Audi Max and a nearby lecture hall into which Mar¬ 
cuse’s voice was carried by loudspeakers were both packed 
full. 

He told his large audience that he had come to Berlin to 
visit Rudi Dutschke in hospital, who was, he assured them, 
getting along nicely, and almost his old self again. 

In the course of his lectures he said, more than once, in 
different words but with the same implication, that the lib¬ 
eration of consciousness means demonstrations, in the 
literal sense’. 

When he was done, discussion was invited. 

There was a noisy outburst of heckling. Some wanted to 
talk about the events in France, the siege of the Sorbonne, 
the big march. Others shouted that there was no need for 
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talk any more, that there had been more than enough talk, 
but if Marcuse meant what he had written and said he 
should be participating in the practice (‘praxis’ was the word 
they used, which has become a jargon word of the New Left, 
even among English speakers) of revolution. 

Professor-and-Pastor Helmut Gollwitzer, who had de¬ 
livered a funeral oration for Benno Ohnesorg, said, ‘Anyone 
who is not interested in theory should stop calling himself a 
socialist.’ The rowdy objections grew rowdier. ‘Do we,’ the 
Professor asked, ‘want to carry on with a discussion at all?’ 
Incoherent voices answered him. He asked several times, 
and the answer was clear enough, however inarticulate. So 



Those who are for “praxis”,’ he said, ‘and against theory, 
are nevertheless the ones who have talked most here today.’ 

The guest departed, and for some the sport had ended too 
soon. Members of ICommune I opened the sliding doors 
behind the lecture podium, lifted the emblem of the uni¬ 
versity out of its slots, kicked out the wooden motto, 
Ubertas, took it outside the Henry Ford building, and set fire 
to it. (Passers-by paused to watch, and one shouted out to 
Dieter Kunzelmann, ‘Ach so, that’s the way you manage to 
get your orgasm!’) 

However, Marcuse was never entirely rejected by his fans. 
He lost popularity less than his Frankfurt School colleague 
‘Teddy’ Adorno, who was so abused by his Frankfurt stu¬ 
dents that some say he died of it. In 1969 at Frankfurt Uni¬ 
versity, girls bared their breasts in his lectures - the ‘praxis’ 
of that sexual liberation which was part of the Frankfurt 
School philosophy. Adorno found ‘the malicious enjoyment 
of the conservatives over the lecture room striptease the most 
disgusting part of the whole disgusting business’. But he 
firmly maintained, ‘In my writing I have never provided a 
model for any sort of action or campaign. I am a theoretical 
person.’ . 

In 1967 students of the Free University of Berlin had pre¬ 
sented him with a small red rubber teddy bear, symbolically 
and contemptuously. Marcuse at least got red carnations. 
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But the radical students could not forgive either of them for 
refusing to support them in the actual event of their forcing 
violent confrontation. 

Some say that on one occasion a satirical comment was 
made on Marcuse’s adherence to his position as theorist, 
when someone in his audience began to accompany his fam¬ 
iliar phrases with a little tune on a recorder. Fritz Teufel 
was, of course, given the credit or the blame by some. But it 
may have been one of the things Fritz Teufel didn’t do: like, 
the court decided at last, the incitement he had been accused 
of. 

The words of the pamphlets about the Brussels fire were 
studied long and carefully by literary pundits and psy¬ 
chiatrists, who had been called in as expert witnesses, and 
who testified that Fritz Teufel and Kommune I were - and 
showed in their writing that they were - essentially non¬ 
violent. 

Readers of Springer’s Bild-Zeitung might not agree. They 
might be convinced that students and other reds, sitting on 
the floors of their rooms in the communes, under the posters 
of Che Guevara, where sex and germs abounded, would lay 
down their hash pipes and guitars to read the pamphlets, 
and leap up to go and commit arson in German department 
stores. Not that they in their turn failed to believe that ap¬ 
parently inciting words might be quite honestly for theoreti¬ 
cal consideration only - as in the case of the Bild articles 
which were falsely and unjustly blamed for Bachraann’s 
attack on Dutschke - but in the pamphlets criminal action 
was obviously being incited. 

No, the experts and the judges concluded, it was not; the 
pamphlets were literary compositions, not to be acted on but 
. for theoretical consideration only. 

So Fritz Teufel and Rainer Langhans were acquitted of 
incitement to arson on March 24th, 1968. 

Eleven days later arson was committed: in order, it tran¬ 
spired, to bring the Vietnam War home to Europeans lulled 
into euphoric contentment by the ‘consumption terror’. And 
it was only a beginning, for the arsonists were later to claim 
that their deed with fire bombs was the first battle in what 
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they called the People’s War - der VoMrieg - the first shot 
of which, however, had not been fired by them, so they 
would maintain, but by Detective Sergeant Karl-I-Ieinz 
Kurras on June 2nd, 1967. 




PART TWO 





CHAPTER FIVE 


MOMMA’S BOY AND THE PARSON’S 
DAUGHTER 


The arson - or the first battle in the Volkskrieg against the 
‘consumption terror’ - took place in Frankfurt on the night 
of April 2nd—3rd, 1968,. when two department stores, the 
Kaufhof and Schneider, were deliberately set on fire by 
means of fire bombs. 

On April 4th, four people were arrested and charged with 
the crime. Three of the four had recently come from Berlin. 
Two of the three had been students at the Free University. 
One of the two had been a vociferous member of the SDS; 
that one was Gudrun Ensslin, who had been so inflamed by 
the killing of Benno Ohnesorg. The others were Andreas 
Baader, Thorwald Proll, and Horst Sohnlein, They all 
denied having had anything at all to. do with the fires. Later 
two of them confessed. They claimed a high moral motive: 
‘to light a torch for Vietnam’. 

Thorwald Konrad Proll was born in Kassel in 1941, the 
son of an architect. He passed his Abitur - the final school 
examination - in 1962, at a school of high academic stan¬ 
dards, his own attainment, however, being an average of 
just under Satisfactory’, The year before he finished his 
schooling, his parents were divorced. His father undertook 
the care of Thorwald and his sister, Astrid (since their 
mother who had left them all ‘did not properly attend to her 
parental duties’, as the court put it). Thorwald went to 
Berlin to study art at the Free University, but gave it up, 
perhaps because he found academic study too hard or 
perhaps because he believed that one should work with 
one’s hands and become ‘a member of the Lump « 
enpwletariaf - to which status he laid claim in court when 
asked his occupation. He did not have regular employment 
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in this capacity and found time to attend anti-Vietnam dem¬ 
onstrations and congresses - also to sit and drink in a local 
dive, where he encountered Andreas Baader. 1 He was also 
seen often in the communes of Berlin. He had married, but 
was separated from his wife. And he was out of work and 
out of funds. 

Hubert Hartmut Horst Sohnlein was bom in 1942 in 
Thuringia, which became part of East Germany after the 
war. His parents brought him to West Germany. There his 
father worked as a factory engineer and a head of a depart¬ 
ment. In 1961 Horst found himself a pad in Munich and 
started the “action theatre’ in which he also performed as an 
actor. The venture was not a financial success. He too had 
married and separated from his wife. He and Thorwald 
Proll were described in court as ‘comrades in faith’ with 
each other and with the other two accused. 

Gudrun Ensslin was born on August 15th, 1940, in Bar* 
toloma, a tiny hamlet in Swabia, north of Stuttgart. She 
was the fourth of seven children. Two of the children were 
mentally defective. Their father, Helmut Ensslin, who 
openly confessed to a descent from Hegel, was a pastor of 
the ‘Evangelical Church in Germany’. 

‘A parson’s daughter!’ many exclaimed when the deeds of 
Gudrun Ensslin made newspaper headlines, as surprised as 
if Christianity and violence have always been antithetical, 
or ideals of peace incompatible with acts of war. 

Certainly the church to which the father, Helmut Ensslin, 
belonged had a significant influence on the opinions by 
which, and to which, his daughter was raised. 

The Evangelical Church in Germany, the EKD, put much 
stress on the examination of conscience. An organization 
formed in 1945, the year of Germany’s defeat and Hitler’s 
downfall, it claimed its origin in the ‘Confessing Church’ 
which had been formed shortly after Hitler’s rise to power in 
opposition to his Reichskirche, in which he unified the 
twenty-nine German Protestant churches. Soon after its 
post-war inception, the EKD announced that it was against 
blind obedience to authority and with this in view would 
promote education in political, social, and international re- 
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alities. It concerned itself deeply with the problem of the 
reunification of Germany, since nearly half the German Prot¬ 
estants were in the eastern communist republic, and many of 
its members held strong views against rearmament. 

The theologist whom Pastor Ensslin most admired was 
Karl Barth, spiritual leader of the Confessing Church, who 
had refused to swear an oath of loyalty to Hitler and had 
moved to Switzerland. Barth rejected what he called the 
‘Neo-Protestant doctrine of the revelation of God in his¬ 
tory’, so a sharer of his views might be expected to reject 
Hegel’s ‘justification of God in history’ and the Marxist 
view of history as an arbiter; but Helmut Ensslin, disgusted 
with what he called the ‘present capitalist bourgeois cli¬ 
mate’, was less out of tune with Marxist views. 

He denied that he withdrew much to search his conscience 
— ‘a cliche about parsons,’ he said - but did withdraw into 
his study to sketch and paint. He liked to do portraits of 
members of his family, sentimental pictures generally, 
during the forties and fifties. Later his work was non-figura- 
tive. His ‘two callings,’ he said, were ‘jealous of each other’. 
Small and lean, morose and uneasy, simultaneously for¬ 
bidding and timid, alternately offering and refusing to ex¬ 
plain himself, he had chosen two callings which together 
expressed a conflict between desiring involvement in the 
world at large, and grudging it any attention beyond scorn. 
Events in the family had been painful enough to make him 
and his wife, Use, become touchy, bitter, and aggressive. But 
even in their youth they had both been attracted to circles 
which despised society and sought romantically to escape 
from it, Both of them had belonged to the Wandervogel - 
‘wandering birds’, a movement which started before the. 
First World War - a rucksack, campfire, and moral-purity 
movement which involved rejection of city life as degenerate! 
and overrefined and the revival of old soldier-of-fortune 
songs. It was escapist and elitist. After the First World War 
the Wandervogel believed that the Allies had imposed 
democracy and parliamentarianism on Germany against its 
natural inclinations. The West they regarded as superficial, 
brittle, brash. 
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The youth associations which came after the Wan- 
dervogel took much of their ideology from them: the join¬ 
ing of a socialistic community, obedience to a leader, a 
damp cult of comradeship, a sentimentality over old 
national customs, back-to-nature health cults, a mystical 
idea of the German nation; they added self-sacrifice and the 
romantic idealization of violence, death, and Wagnerian dis¬ 
aster. A youth who could like or even swallow all that 
needed no great powers of adaptation to move on to the 
Hitler Youth. The Wandervogel had not been exactly like 
the Hitler Youth, but they prepared a useful state of mind 
for it. 

In addition to all this or underlying it as a cause was the 
generally censorious atmosphere of traditional Swabian Pie¬ 
tism, in which Use Ensslin had been raised. (Pietism is an 
extreme form of puritan Protestantism which only in 
Swabia was allied with the established church.) It was all 
very serious. 

Gudrun was educated in political, social, and international 
realities: to be against rearmament and for reunification, 
and concerned generally with social problems, especially 
those of developing countries. She learned of the great 
wrongs and injustices: the sufferings of the Third World, the 
cold war between the two armed camps, the horrors of war 
and the atom bomb; she acquired a trust in the efficacy of 
unilateral disarmament and a contempt for the base 
materialistic greed of bourgeois society. 

In 1950 she left the elementary school and started at the 
Tutthngen Gymnasium. The blonde schoolgirl had strong 
distinct features even in the soft flesh of childhood - straight 
| nose and firm jaw. She uttered radical and extreme views, 

I ; learned at home and heated up with adolescent emotion* 
f W . The Injunction against making peace with her own 
conscience did not aid tolerance of others. But she did her 
duty by them, laid her care and consideration upon them, 
attended the gatherings of Protestant youth in the parish or 
further abroad, joining in the songfests to the accompani¬ 
ment of guitars. Plainly dressed, and with her hair tied up in 
a pair of pigtails, she would belt out the folk songs and the 
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Lutheran hymns and traditional songs - as later she would 
the anti-bomb songs, peace songs, protest songs. At home 
there was many a family concert. Frau Ensslin - who had 
played the church organ while her husband was at the war - 
would be at the piano, one of the boys played the cello, and 
Gudrun the violin. 

Gudrun helped her mother, worked hard at school, got 
good grades, took the Bible-instruction class, and scraped 
away yet again at, or joined in another chorus of, ‘At All 
Times Sing Hallelujah!’ or ‘Is Your Life Full of Guilt?’ or 
‘Must I Then, Must I Then from the Little Town Depart?’ 
It was decided early that she was going to be a teacher. In 
June 1958, under a scheme of the International Christian 
Youth Exchange, Gudrun went for a year to Warren, Penn¬ 
sylvania, where she attended the local high school. She 
lived in the Methodist parish with temporary foster parents 
and fell in love with an American boy. But she said later 
that she was ‘horrified by the political naivete of the 
Americans.’ She found much fault with America, its social 
injustice, its material inequality. But she had not arrived 
innocent of all prejudgment of the country, so this was not a 
case of an eye-opener or an education in social realities. She 
found what she looked for, and what was certainly there to 
find. 

She returned to the new family home at Bad Cannstatt in 
Stuttgart, where her father had meanwhile transferred to 
become vicar of the Martin Luther Church. The school she 
attended was the Konigin-Katharina-Stift, where she won 
apprize, donated by the rich father of a fellow pupil who had 
died, for ‘social engagement in pupil-codetermination’. In ; 
March 1960 she took her Abitur. Her average mark was a i 
little under ‘Good’ (that is, just under two in a descending ! 
six-level grading system), She applied for the coveted and 
generous grant awarded by the Study Foundation of the 
German People, but her grades had not been quite good 
enough. However, she went on, that summer, to the Univer¬ 
sity of Tiibingen, to read Philosophy and two subjects 
formidably designated Anglistics and Germanistics. 

She lived at first with a strict spinster aunt who ‘horrified’ 
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her. And when the aunt found her smoking a cigarette and 
presented her with an ultimatum, ‘Stay and do not smoke or 
smoke and go,’ she went. 

She took a small furnished room near the university, 
where she attended lectures on Goethe’s novels, Shake¬ 
speare’s dramatic art, the poetry of Holderlin, the work of 
modern philosophers, including Sartre. 

In her fourth semester she met a fellow student of Ger- 
manistics named Bernward Vesper, the editor-to-be of the 
‘Voltaire pamphlets’. 

Bernward (a medieval German name such as appealed to 
romantics of his father’s generation) was the son of Will 
Vesper, a writer of the ‘Blubo’ (Blut und Boden - Blood and 
Soil) school of emotional-mystical-nationalist literature 
much favoured by the Nazis. Will Vesper had been at it for 
some time before the Nazis came along. In 1908, when he 
j: was twenty-six, his book of poems The Harvest had been a 
success. His first wife was an artist who drew the decorations 
for his book. She bore him four children and they had a long 
and happy marriage. But then he met a very rich young lady, 
and he divorced his wife so that he could marry her. They 
lived on a farm. ‘Earthy is everything true,’ he wrote in the 
front of one of his own volumes for a friend, ‘and this alone 
endures’. His second wife bore him two children; the 
younger was Bernward. 

The Nazis liked Will Vesper, and he apparently liked 
them: 

My Fiihrer, at every hour, 

Germany, Germany, knows what a weight 
You bear, and how at your heart’s core 
You fight and win the burdensome battle of fate. 

He did not believe in education for girls. His daughters 
did, and resented being relegated to sewing and such occu¬ 
pations as their father judged aesthetically suitable for them. 
But Bernward was to have lots of it. His mother was very 
ambitious for him. He went to Tubingen University, re- 
belled against his father, became an ardent Leftist, and en* 
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gaged in the anti-bomb movement. But he had an ‘inner 
gentleness’, according to his half-sister Marlene, and was 
‘not a dynamic personality’. His father died in 1962. In the 
summer of that year he met Gudrun. 

They went off together to Spain and hid in the Alhambra 
so as to be locked in for a night. And there they con¬ 
summated their love. 

Marlene Vesper remembered Gudrun in her Tubingen 
days with Bernward as ‘so quiet, she seemed to hang on his 
lips, you didn’t even know she had an opinion of her own 
until you got her alone without him’. Idealistic and intellec¬ 
tual, he was everything Gudrun could approve of. He read 
his Marx, his Marcuse, and his Mao. She too committed 
herself passionately to opposing the atom bomb and to 
pacifism in general, though she was not a peaceful soul. With 
two other students, a French girl and an American boy, they 
started a small publishing venture, Studio Neue Literatur. 
From several writers, among them Heinrich Boll, they re¬ 
quested and received contributions to an anthology which 
they published in 1964: Against Death - Voices Against the 
Atom Bomb. 

In 1963 Gudrun left Tubingen and attended the College 
of Education in Swabish Gmiind, where in the spring of 
1964 she took her first exam to qualify as a primary school 
teacher. Her average mark was Satisfactory. She was judged 
to be Good in sociology and philosophy, but her teaching 
ability was assessed as only Adequate. 

She then changed her mind about becoming a teacher and 
started to work on a doctorate on the poet Hans Henny 
Jahn. 

The publishing business was not flourishing. Studio Neue 
Literatur began to put out Will Vesper’s unpublished works, 
They advertised them in the Deutsche NationaUund Sol * 
datenzeitung (‘German National and Soldier’s Paper’), an 
organ of the extreme right NPD, successor to Hitler’s 
NSDAP. 

They also, however, approached leftist writers for new 
work to publish. One was a young poet who married 
Gudrun’s younger sister Johanna in 1965 (they were div- 
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orced in 1969). Also in 1965 Gudrun and Bernward an¬ 
nounced their engagement. Gudrun’s parents had not been 
happy about their sexual cohabitation in the parsonage 
without marriage even in prospect, so perhaps there was 
truth in their later claim that this was a sop to the bourgeois 
morals of their parents; but it was a very stylish and 
thorough sop. Invitations went out, on huge pieces of red 
cardboard with the words printed in tiny letters around the 
edge, to a party at the spa house of Bad Cannstatt. 

The Vespers, several of them writers or artists, and bohe¬ 
mian in outlook, thought the Ensslins all dressed in their 
dark suits or lady’s equivalents very conventional and bour¬ 
geois. They did not have the sort of morals which needed to 
be given sops. 

In the summer of 1965 the engaged couple went to Berlin, 
Vesper started work as editor of the Voltaire Pamphlets, 
and Gudrun enrolled at the Free University. She was to 
study German as her main subject and English as a sub¬ 
sidiary. In that year she was at last granted the scholarship 
of the Study Foundation of the German People, helped by a 
testimonial from a Berlin Professor Dr Ernst Heinitz, erst¬ 
while Rector Magnifies, who has said of her. ‘In the fifty- 
two years I have been associated with students, I have never 
made the acquaintance of such an extraordinary girl.’ 
Others of her professors were differently impressed, some by 
her clothes, which were deliberately unsmart - such as most 
students everywhere were wearing at that time, but rather 
more eccentric - and by her appearance in general, bizarre 
though not uniquely so, with her deep eyes blackly outlined 
in her sharp white face. (And she had an inch-long scar 
above her right eyebrow, from splitting her forehead against 
a wall she had run into on a toboggan as a child.) 

In her application for the grant, she stated that she wanted 
to work for her doctorate and thereafter to work in pub¬ 
lishing. Meanwhile her ambitions had become literary. She 
and Vesper submitted poems to Konkret, but the editors, 
Klaus Rainer Rohl and Ulrike Meinkof, returned them, 
dismissing them as‘hysterical’. 

As members of the SPD, Gudrun and Bernward worked 
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oartv if?,!; ? f by a D ™ b “ of wtte "> the 
P y in its election campaign. Bernward, with fourteen 

others wrote speeches for Karl Schiller, tkm Berlin Econ¬ 
omics Senator soon to become Minister of Economics Both 

the dock. The ardour of their concern that the Social Demo- 

“ 1965 > the Social U.>mocrats 
Med to get far majority. In 1966 they formed the Grand 
Coalition with the conservative Christian Democrats, with 
Kiesinger as Chancellor.* And Gudrun Ensslin, for one, 
could not .forgive them. She saw it as a betrayal of the Left. 
To join with the party of Franz Josef Strauss! Her hopes for 
radical political change were dashed, and her disgust was 
strong. She left the SPD and shifted her support to the SDS. 
She and Vesper demonstrated against the war in Vietnam 
against the emergency laws with red flags - Gudrun singing' 
‘The International’ now instead of ‘At All Times Sing Hal- 
lelujah!’ 

In the autumn of 1966 the couple received a contract to 
write for a publisher. By way of celebration they decided to 
conceive a child. He was bom in May 1967; they named him 
Felix Robert and told their friends that he was a ‘wish 
child’. Hi" life as a demonstrator started early. He was 
pushed along in his baby carriage to Ho-ho-ho and ‘The 
International’ but no doubt slept on, too young to be dis- 
turbed by the noises of defiance or by the gruesome lullabies 
of the anti-bomb campaign, concerning such things as crows 
on cradles prophesying doom. At an American armaments 
exhibition Bernward carried a stem poster with pictures of 
shot-up, burned, or blown corpses; ‘Tell your children what 
you have learned: Weapons are not toys.’ And on a placard 
attached to the handle of the baby carriage: ‘When I am big 
I’ll carry my machine gun with me always, Use your head!’ 
Little Felix was to be raised rigorously in love, with the 
cause of peace brandished ever before him. 

But shortly before the advent of Felix Robert, his parents 
fell out, or at least his mother fell out of love with his father. 
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They continued to live together for the first seven or eight 
months of the child’s life. Gudrun took a leading part in a 
short porno film called Das Abonnement She seemed to be 
in a fevered state of mind. She read Marcuse; wrestled with 
James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake and lost; attended demon¬ 
strations; got into trouble with the police by distributing 
defamatory pamphlets against the Berlin state prosecutor; 
helped to put pepper in the concert hall during the per¬ 
formance conducted by Pierre Boulez for the BBC, over the 
Teufel cause. 

It was very soon after Felix was bom that Benno Ohne- 
sorg was shot. The birth may well have had something to do 
with Gudrun’s tearful reaction. ‘She was too hysterical,’ one 
of the SDS leaders recalled, ‘to help us in an anal ysis of the 
event for a pamphlet we were going to put out about it. She 
was making very emotional speeches. She was saying, more 
or less, “They’ll kill us all - you know what kind of pigs 
we’re up against - that is the generation of Auschwitz we’ve 
got against us - you can’t argue with the people who made 
Auschwitz. They have weapons and we haven’t. We must 
arm ourselves.” Her words had a big effect on many stu¬ 
dents. Suddenly she seemed to be speaking for an entire 
faction. She seemed to be expressing a reaction that many of 
them had to police brutality. It was as if the event had 
brought some sort of revelation to Ensslin: “Now that I 
have experienced reality I cannot be a pacifist any longer.” 
At times on the night after Benno Ohnesorg was shot she 
was crying so much we thought we’d have to lock her up. 
Later her view seemed to represent that of many of the 
“peaceful” anti-bomb faction - who were all for fighting it 
out on the Platz. A few of us, highly trained political 
theoreticians, would try to educate them to the right way. We 
would say that we - the SDS - must get organized in a 
rational way, that the struggle would take twenty years or 
more. We believed in day-by-day analyses, discussion of the 
power question, the national identity question, and after 
analysis then the putting into practice. That is a central 
point of Marxist theory.’ 

So Gudrun Ensslin was one of those who turned against 
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Pkz’ SiS after JUne 2nd and Wanted t0 <fight lt out on the 

Bernward Vesper said, ‘The reaction of the politicians to 
the Berlin event has destroyed our last illusions about the 
system. 

Then one must work outside the system. The system was 
the enemy. Now that the first shot had been fired, why did 
no the students rise in armed rebellion, and the workers 
follow them? The enemy had started it. Their own action 
would be resistance, not attack. The only way to resist vio- 
lence was with violence. Gudrun’s friends, she accused them 
did nothing but talk or write, endlessly go on about it all in 
theory and do nothing. She did not want to hear about wait¬ 
ing, about planning, about discussing, about moderation. : 
Gunter Grass, who knew her in Berlin, said, ‘She was ideal¬ 
istic, with an inborn loathing of any compromise. She had a 
yearning for the Absolute, the perfect solution,’ 

Gudrun took part in the protest demonstrations through 
the rest of 1967, but was unable to content herself with the 
political activities of the SDS and the unachieving student 
movement, unable to sit at home and look after Felix and 
talk to friends about the issues that she burned to do some¬ 
thing about. She could not accuse Bernward of doing 
nothing; he edited the Voltaire pamphlets and wrote the 
introduction to No. 12, which advocated ‘resistance’. But at 
last she repudiated them all: Vesper, the SDS, the friends, 
and, after a while, her wishes having changed, baby Felix 
too. Motherhood had ‘felt like a trap’ to her, and as soon as 
she had somewhere to go, she went. (Use Ensslin later com- § 
mented that she could not understand why people said that I 
Gudrun had abandoned her child. ‘She looked after him fori 
eleven months.’ In fact it could not have been as much as 
eleven months, but reducing the time does not affect the 
force of this argument.) 

Bernward Vesper was to explain at the arson trial that 
their estrangement was only an expression of ‘the inner con¬ 
tradictions in society’. 

Not only. It was also an expression of her shift of interest 
and desire from one man to another. 
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For this new sort of man she had been amply prepared 
not only by her boredom with Vesper and the child, or sud¬ 
denly by her taste of violence, but by nature and by nurture, 
through all the long years in the parsonage, the long re¬ 
straint in a vice of moral scruple. 

Andreas Baader was swarthy as a gypsy. He swaggered. 
He was quite free of moral conflict, immune to all kinds of 
scruple. He hadn’t read Marx or Marcuse or Mao. He hadn’t 
read anything at all. He had had nothing to do with politics. 
It was all ‘shit’, He liked to defy for the sake of defying, so 
he had taken part in protest demonstrations, favouring the 
forbidden ones. When Gudrun talked about the ‘fascist 
state’ and rationalized her desire to attack it, he replied that 
the state wasn’t worth thinking about at all, it was just a 
‘shat-in shithouse’. The police were ‘bulls’ or ‘pigs’. He 
showed her how to break into locked cars and start them 
without an ignition key. ‘Oh,’ she said, he was more ‘refresh¬ 
ingly close to reality’ than anyone else she’d known. When 
she wondered what she should do about it all, lie said, ‘Do 
anything, it doesn’t matter what, everything’s just shit 
anyway.’ Such was the pure simplicity of Baader. 8 

Bernd Andreas Baader was born in Munich on May 6th, 
1943. His father, Dr Berndt Philipp Baader, was a historian 
employed from 1941 as archivist by the state of Bavaria, but 
was in the army and was killed on the Russian front in 1945. 
Anneliese Baader, his widow, did not remarry. She worked. 
as a typist to bring up little Andy and provide him with 
everything a boy should have. Andy’s mother and several 
other women relatives (other men of the family had also 
died in the war) doted on the pretty boy. He really was very 
pretty indeed, with long black eyelashes and blue, mis¬ 
chievous eyes. 

First he went to some state schools: a Gymnasium, and 
another, and another. And still the teachers failed to be de¬ 
lighted with him, although his devoted relatives continued 
to assure each other that Andreas was really an intelligent 
little boy, of that special kind of intelligence which is best 
proved to fond parents by their child’s inability to pass 
exams. He was not liked by his schoolfellows any more than 
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by his teachers. He was a bully who liked to use his fists. He 
wanted to be a gang leader, and if a boy did not wish to 
follow Andy, he could expect a bloody nose. If it was Andy 
who got the bloody nose, he would sulk - though to those 
who loved him this was the sensitivity of the misunderstood. 
Some who observed Andy without initial prejudice in his 
childhood and adolescence were left with a general im¬ 
pression that he was sulky and lazy. Even his own grand- ; 
mother said that he had no backbone. 4 His mother decided 
that, the ordinary schools having failed to develop her son’s 
latent intellectual gifts, she would send him to a private 
tutoring establishment - the sort that is called a crammer by 
those who don’t need it - at not inconsiderable expense to 
herself. But Andreas’ gifts remained hidden. Even the 
‘talent’ for German which his mother and aunts had detec¬ 
ted did not flower under the heat and pressure. He never got 
his Abitur, Still, they thought he could put his ‘talent’ to use 
as a writer. Perhaps he could even make a living as one - a 
journalist, say. Or perhaps he could fall back on art. But he 
had always liked to defy. Once when Anneliese took her 
little son boating on the Starnbergersee, she called out, 
always thoughtful of his safety, always taking the greatest 
care of him, ‘Mind you don’t fall into the water!’ and Andy 
jumped in at once, clothes, shoes, and all, and swam along 
behind the boat, smirking. It was hard to scold such a lovely 
little fellow. His wilfulness and refusal to take orders, or 
even advice, hardened. 

Andreas did not want to learn anything or work at any¬ 
thing. He preferred to scorn what he had heard called the ; 
‘performance society’, but as he had reached an age when it 
was no longer feasible to lie back in the little world his 
mother had upholstered for him, he agreed to take up pot¬ 
tery at a Munich art school. But he made no great effort at it. 

To quicken more interest in his contemporaries, the 
almost-adult Andreas made up a melodramatic lung cancer 
of which he was bravely dying. For weeks he coughed 
pathetically in public, but failed to excite envy, admiration, 
or concern in the boys or even the girls. 

When he was twenty, he went to Berlin, where young men 
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were exempted from national service. Ostensibly he was to 
study art or work as a journalist. He did in fact take a job 
with the Springer-owned Bild-Zeitung for about three 
weeks. Later the Bild-Zeitung preferred to forget that 
Andreas Baader had ever worked for them, but Andreas did 
not deny his days with the Bild-Zeitung. Having nothing to 
do and no money, he became more and more sure that the ; 
way society was run was profoundly wrong. Here was he, 
penniless, while others less worthy were driving about in big, j 
fast, expensive cars. It sickened him, the rat race, the con¬ 
sumer society, the social injustice. But there were people 
who could recognize Andy’s worth. Some women did. His 
talent was his virility, after all. 

He went to live with - and on - Ellinor Michel, an action \ 
painter, in her commodious apartment and studio. She was | 
married to another artist, who stayed on for some time after ; 
Andreas moved in. It was more than a menage d trois, 
however, as others were there too, hangers-on of Baader’s, 
sleeping overnight or staying awhile, having nowhere else to i 
go; and, having no job, often borrowing money from the j 
action painter. She would set up her canvasses between [ 
loudspeakers blaring the emotionally incontinent music i 
which was the height of fashion, American rock and English j 
pop. She sold her large, vivid pictures for respectable sums, j 
A gregarious and generous person was Elly Michel, and her j 
apartment was a haven for refugees from the consumption' j 
terror, visionaries who refused on principle to take part in ; 
the rat race, brave men who had made what Marcuse called 
the Great Refusal. Andreas begot a daughter upon her, 
named Suse, who was born in 1965. He was her mate, but 
not boringly faithful to her in the narrow bourgeois sense of 
the word. 

He was desired by women, and he gave himself to them. 

His blue long-lashed bedroom eyes he could depend upon, 
his black hair, the manly black shadow about his jaw, his j 
boyish smirk, his swaggering, aggressive, domineering j 
manner - he could charm and allure, and provoke a little 
nervous flutter at the same time. But he was a little troubled 
by his weight. When he went to bed with a new girl Mend he 
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preferred to have the light off before he undressed, for fear 
of being considered a trifle too fat. If the girls wished to 
reward him with expensive gifts - some of that consumer 
shit which he couldn’t afford and which he despised anyway 
- would not refuse it. If they were willing to let him drive 
their cars, preferably big, fast, and expensive cars, he would 
do so, without fussing about a driving licence. He found he 
could get a thrill out of driving. It was a taste of dangerous 
living. Between 1964 and 1967 he was convicted for incor¬ 
rect behaviour in traffic, four times driving without a 
licence, offences against the car insurance law, misuse of car 
registrations, driving licence forgery. 

In 1967 Andreas met the white-faced, intense, shrill- 
voiced Gudrun Ensslin. She fell in love with him. He went to 
bed with her, and she found the experience rewarding. Early 
in 1968 she moved into Elly Michel’s apartment with him. 
But this was too much for the artist, and her displeasure was 
felt at last by Andreas and Gudrun. The two decided that if 
they weren’t wanted there they had better go. So off they 
went, leaving their respective children, Suse and Felix, 
behind them. They had a remnant of Gudrun’s scholarship 
money between them. 

Both Andreas and Gudrun were to say that theirs was a 
‘good marriage’, sexually; and not only sexually. But what 
good could come of it was a different question, for it was 
the marriage of fanaticism and unscrupulousness. 

They went south together, to Frankfurt, where Gudrun 
took Andreas to meet the SDS. They were not a wishy-washy 
lot, the Frankfurt University leftists. They had been known 
to beat up fellow students who did not agree with them. They^ 
would raid and wreck the offices and studies of professors J 
They often pelted the fapade of their America House with* 
batteries of eggs. There was among them a Marxist-Leninist 
group whose ‘praxis’ had consisted of wrecking the car of 
one of their own members because she had only taken off 
her expensive fur coat before going on a demonstration. 
They tolerated views only as far right as Rudi Dutschke. 
They would not shirk disrupting a discussion on Vietnam to 
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But Gudrun, who would sweep aside their own views as 
abruptly as she could deliberately sweep a table clean of 
bottles, glasses, plates, full or empty, with one swing of her 
arm, wanted action, action, and they began to resent her 
‘hysterical nagging’. 

Andreas, as the man Gudrun had brought with her, liked 
being associated with her political theory and the respect 
with which, at first, they listened to her. He concealed his 
ignorance by saying little himself, except ‘shit’, so that he 
too could be taken for the intellectual that she was glad he 
was not. Yet just by being at her side he was transformed 
into that difficult intellectual thing, an idealist; and, even 
grander, that ideological thing, a revolutionary, 


CHAFFER SIX 


A LITTLE NIGHT ARSON 


About the middle of March 1968, Gudrun, Andreas, and 
Thorwald Proll were visiting Andreas’ home ground the 
Schwabing district of Munich. They dropped in frequently 
at the action theatre of Horst Sohnlein, where they met an 
open-handed young man who did not at all mind lending 
them his sister’s Volkswagen, which he had undertaken to 
sell for her. They borrowed it several times, and when he 
found it gone on April 1st, he assumed that it was someone 
in the theatre who had borrowed it without asking him 
probably Sohnlein, with or without his three friends. Every’ 
one at the theatre knew that Sohnlein disappeared from 
time to time but could be relied upon to come back again. 

At least that was the story the young man was to tell the 
court in Frankfurt, possibly to avoid any suspicion of his 
own complicity. But in any case the chances are that the 
would-be arsonists, for all their amateurish bungling, would 
not have told acquaintances what their real intentions were. 
Certainly their plot was hatched in Munich. The bombs 
were built there, assemblies of clocks, wires, and plastic 
bottles stowed in paper shopping bags; and with these under 
the hood of the grey Volkswagen, some hashish and a note¬ 
book in Proll’s pocket, and various incriminating bits and« 
pieces in suitcases and other pockets, the four comrades set 
out for Frankfurt am Main, by way of Stuttgart. There they 
interrupted their journey to visit Gudrun’s family, now 
atoning in the parsonage in Bad Cannstatt. 

At half past five on the morning of Tuesday, April 2nd, 
Thorwald Proll rang the bell of an apartment in a block on 
the Beethovenstrasse, which belonged to a young woman 
named Cornelia Vogel. Proll had met her at an anti-Viet¬ 
nam War congress, and they had exchanged addresses. She 
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was not at all delighted to see the four comrades at the crack 
of dawn, nor was she eager to put them up for an indefinite 
stay. She had a child and only two rooms, and would prefer 
it if they could find some other place. 

So at six o’clock Froll knocked on the door of an old 
school friend named Jochen Drews. But Drews said it was 
quite impossible for them to stay with him. 

Back they went to Frau Vogel and persuaded her to let 
them camp in her living-room. They were there smoking a 
joint when Drews arrived at about eight o’clock to visit j 
them. The four from Munich said that they wanted to ; 
borrow a movie camera to make a film. Drews promised to 
take Proll to look for one later in the day. Frau Vogel, who 
worked as a cutter for Hessian radio, had to be at work by ) 
nine, and Drews drove her there. Then he came back for his 
old classmate, and the two of them drove to some likely 
places to inquire about movie cameras, but had no luck.. | 
They stopped at a barber’s, and Proll had his hair cut. The 
two high-spirited young men found the barber a‘rather 
stupid person’. They set about baiting and teasing the j. 
fellow, turning the event, as they put it, into ‘an art hap- | 
pening’. Part of the game was to speak to the barber only in [ 
English, which he did not understand. They found it good j 
fun, and at two o’clock Drews dropped Proll back at the h 
Beethovenstrasse, both of them in a state of some excite¬ 
ment, compounded of an infectious exhilaration which Proll 
had brought with him from Munich and the sadistic glee 
they had worked up together at the barber’s. 

At four o’clock the four visitors were walking near the 
centre of the city minding humanity’s business, when they . 
saw Drews - who seems to have been very much at a loose 
end - sitting in a cafe. They joined him at his table, and 
there they stayed for a little under half an hour. Then they 
went on to the Zeil, Frankfurt’s main shopping street, where j 
the big department stores and chain-store branches are j 
crowded along both sides: on the comer a Kaufhof and then 
the Schneider with the post office between them, then a 
Woolworth, and a Hertie before the Cafe Becker; on the 
other side a Neckermann, and so on, a veritable Babylon of ; 
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consumption terror, degeneration, and over-refinement. 

The party broke up into two pairs. Proll and Sohnlein 
went into the Kaufhof, a huge chain store on the 
corner, Baader and Ensslin into the Schneider department 
store. 

The Schneider is not one of the grand stores of the West¬ 
ern world, not the most impressive citadel of the consumer- 
goods imperialists. It is much less streamlined and very 
much smaller than the Kaufhof on the corner. It was not and 
is not designed to draw in the hip young. Its patrons are ' / 
mostly middle-class and middle-aged. Untrendy as stores go |A 
nowadays with its yellowy wood veneers, or plastic made to fl 
look like wood - which was in fashion in the late forties and 11 
early fifties - and its too-crowded wares, it may seem to fj 
warn that its goods will be guaranteed reliable and de- 
pressingly dull. But in fact the Schneider stocks all the up- 
to-date paraphernalia, including gadgets which are very 
much in demand in a prosperous and highly inventive 
society. 

Andreas and Gudrun made no attempt to appear incon¬ 
spicuous. Dressed in their jeans and sweaters - clothes which 
at that time and place made a protest against bourgeois con¬ 
ventions all on their own - they entered the store, took the 
escalator, got off it when they found themselves in the fur¬ 
niture department, and plunged among the garden chairs. 

With gasps of simulated amazement and delight, and fits of 
smothered sniggers, they examined an automatic reclining 
deck-chair. ‘Ah, wonderful! Incredible!’ they exclaimed sar¬ 
castically, as the head part went up and the foot part went 
down, This was just the sort of junk that people thought 
they needed and did not. 

The young untidy couple, who didn’t look as if they could 
afford to buy the article they had been admiring so much, 
went away without even inquiring its price. They went to 
other floors, looked at a few other tilings, and then they left. 

At half past six, just before the store was due to close for 
the night, the couple returned, this time each with a shop¬ 
ping bag distinctly full and probably quite heavy. Their 
afternoon shopping done then, perhaps they had come back 
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to have another look at the garden furniture they seemed to 
have set their hearts on. 

They rushed into the almost empty store. The escalator 
had been stopped, but Gudrun and Andreas ran up it, hand 
in hand, laughing all the way. They placed one of their fire 
bombs in the women’s fashion department on the first upper 
floor, on top of a long wardrobe which formed a partition 
wall between the main sales area and the fitting rooms. Then 
they ran on the switched-off escalator to the third floor, the 
furniture department, and hid the other bomb in a pseudo 
‘Old German’ wardrobe. 

The sales clerks, no longer busy, waiting for the last few 
minutes of the working day to pass so that they could go 
home, watched them as they came into sight and disap¬ 
peared up the stopped escalator to the floors above, again as 
they ran down and out. They were glad to see them go, glad 
to have the doors shut on the last customers. None of them 
noticed that the young couple had left their shopping bags 
behind. They all went home. The night watchmen arrived, 
and a team of painters who were to work through the night 
on the fifth and sixth floors. . 

Gudrun Ensslin spent that evening at the Club Voltaire, a 
step away from the Opera House. The Opera House is an 
imposing building, as such old opera houses are, only it is 
quite hollow, a grand ruin. Its solid stone walls enclose 
nothing except, at night, the darkness, A sculptured figure or 
two rises at the corner of the great pediment against a sky 
burnished by city lights. An impressive, thorough, pro¬ 
fessional job, by Allied bombers in the Second World War. 

• The street where the Club Voltaire stands is a narrow, 
poky, bending street, lined with humble buildings. The low 
doorway of the club is surrounded on the street side with 
posters, mostly homemade, which advertise forthcoming 
meetings, demonstrations, congresses,. and other oppor¬ 
tunities for the public airing of indignations. Basques want a 
demonstration against the death sentence in Spain, The 
young Socialists want one over university reform. Inside is a 
small lobby, and a door on the left leads into the bar. Above 
the bottles on the back wall, newspapers are for sale: Ar- 
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belter Stimme (Voice of the Worker), Arbeiterkampf 
(Worker’s Struggle), Kommmistische Volkszeitung (Com¬ 
munist People’s Paper). Down a step to the right is a dining 
area, with moulded plastic chairs and Formica-topped 
tables. The walls are hung with posters: posters tragic, the 
victims of wars, oppressions, famines, and art; posters sat¬ 
irical, like the one with a house in the shape of a huge cash 
register ( Kasse) and a wicked landlord hovering over it spi¬ 
derlike, his fingers extended towards the keys, with the 
slogan ‘Your Home is My Kasse\ 

Basques, Northern Irish Catholics, Algerians, Pale¬ 
stinians, Bengalis, Africans, American Blacks, students 
from everywhere come in to talk, drink, eat, or just sit and 
brood. In 1968 Angela Davis (reputed to be Marcuse’s 
favourite American protdge) could be seen at times sitting 
around in there. And later in the same year one could meet 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit - called ‘Danny the Red’ - at the bar or 
at a Formica-topped table. Short, stout, red-haired Cohn- 
Bendit was an aggressive arguer, but nobody in the Club 
Voltaire felt inclined to fight back. Some said it was because 
he was a Jew. Others said that he was, after all, the most 
daring leader of the French student movement. And in those 
years, while it is true that the student movements of France 
and Germany had much in common - both fairly wanting 
university reform, both claiming Vietnam as their main 
cause, both vainly hoping to lead the workers in revolution¬ 
ary uprising - it wasn’t so much ideas that flowed between 
them as Daniel Cohn-Bendit himself. In 1968 he could not 
get back into France from his native Germany. The French 
government wanted to be rid of him. He got back illegally, 
however. And later he returned to Frankfurt, where he 
could be seen at work in one of those small crowded leftist 
bookshops which usually have pictures of Adorno on the 
wall and flattering posters of Rosa Luxemburg 1 captioned: 
‘The SPD does not want socialism!’ 

But on the night of April 2nd, when Gudrun Ensslin was 
there with Cornelia Vogel, ‘Danny the Red’ was making 
nugatory preparations for revolution in Paris. Angela Davis 
was perhaps doing the same elsewhere. But Herr Drews 
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looked ill for a while. If he had been asked to look in and j 
find Gudrun Ensslin there, to witness her alibi, he either did j 
not know that that was the motive, or he was not going to s 
say so in court. He did say that Ensslin told him that the 
three others were at the Cafe am Opcrnplatz near the Zeil, j 
and he went and found them there, sitting together at a j 

corner table, Proll was writing something in a green note- j 

book. When Drews asked them what they were doing, Proll j 

told him to mind his own business, and Baader told him to j 
‘fuck off. He resented Proll being so ‘peculiar’ in his 
manner towards him, so he went back to the Club Voltaire. j 

Shortly before midnight a man working late in a taxi j 

company’s office opposite the Schneider saw its third storey j- 

burning and telephoned for the fire brigade. While the f 

engines were on their way, another fire broke out on the first | 

floor. Soon after midnight the fourth floor of the Kaufhof j- 
was in flames, two fires having started, one in the bedding {' 
department and one in the toy department. 

At about the same time a women telephoned the German 
Press Agency offices and said only, ‘Soon there’ll be flames j 

in the Schneider and the Kaufhof. It is a political act of J 

revenge.’ > {■ 

Baader, Proll, Sbhnlein, and Gudrun too, by that time, j 
were near enough to hear the engines arriving and to hurry • 

around to see the spectacle of the buildings blazing in the ! 

night. All the bombs, it seemed, had worked. Thus far, it was | 

a triumph, a brilliant success. L 

On Thursday the fourth, papers carried the news of the j; 
fire, the strong suspicion of arson, and the facts that the fires j 
had been quickly put out and that one bomb had been found 
in the Kaufhof, unexplodcd and intact. j 

At one o’clock Drews, either having a forgiving nature or j 
putting commercial interests above hurt feelings, kept an 
appointment with Proll to see a cheap secondhand car which ‘ 
Proll wanted to sell him. But the transaction was hard to j 

negotiate, perhaps because the car the four were willing to j 

sell to Drews was not their own property. They asked him to j 
lend them money, upon which Drews retreated. But he saw } 
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them all again later at the Club Voltaire. Cornelia Vogel 
arrived with her child, and the suddenly good-natured four 
offered to drive the child home, while she stayed on with a 
man at the club. At one o’clock she took him home with her 
to the Becthovenstrasse. The visitors were asleep in the 
living-room, two on the sofa and two on a mattress on the 
floor. Cornelia and her friend got into the bed with the child, 
but he was not happy with this arrangement and complained 
of the presence of the four in the other room. He wished 
them gone, and so did she, but they seemed in no hurry to 
go. Frau Vogel had no doubt what their real business in 
Frankfurt had been, and after some whispering in the dark, 
neither had her friend. 

In the morning they left with the child before the visitors 
were awake. When Frau Vogel came home after work they 
were gone, and she hoped they had pushed off for good. But 
no such luck; they were back again at seven. And they were 
still sitting in the apartment at ten o’clock when the police 
arrived to arrest them ‘on the basis of a concrete denunci¬ 
ation’. 

Their persons, the car, and the apartment were searched. 
In one of Gudrun’s pockets a screw was found identical with 
others found on the site of the arson, and also a piece of 
paper on which there was a clear prescription: 



May Apothecary 

Red phosphorus 

20 grammes 

Sulphur 

250 grammes 

Potassium chlorate 
for disinfecting skin 

Bender and Hohbein 
between Sendlingertorplatz 
and Goctheplatz left side 
technically uncleanwi charcoal 
for stomach trouble 

250 grammes 


500 grammes 


Technically clean 
4 batteries 
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In a bag in the Volkswagen were clock components, the 
glowing head of a gas lighter, brass screws and nuts, and I; 
remainders of adhesive-tape rolls. 

Ou Sohnlein there was found a loan slip from the j 
Munich Chamber Theatre made out to the action theatre I 
which he ran. It had his name and signature on it. On the j 
back of it was a list: 500 grammes of charcoal, batteries, [ 
sulphur, four plastic bottles, confectioners’ sugar. And as 
the bombs had been made of an explosive mixture of chlo¬ 
rates with phosphorus, sulphur, and sugar; the glowing 
components of gas lighters, flashlight batteries, and alarm I 
clocks with the minute hand removed; plastic bottles filled s 
with petrol; and the parts bound together with adhesive tape | 
- all this was evidence against them. (But when they came to } 
trial the judge expressed doubts that they themselves could 
have assembled the bombs as they were all ‘artistically r 
inclined 1 .) 

The employees of the Schneider picked Gudrun out of a 
line-up of seven young women. Her defending counsel was j 

later to complain that as she was the only one wearing f 

trousers, the identification was not properly conducted. Rut | 

the Schneider ladies insisted that they remembered her by j 

more than her clothes, which were only part of a whole waif¬ 
like appearance, and chiefly by her hair in ‘rat’s tails’, her I 

deep-sunken eyes, her flat chest, (Prison was to improve her s 

health. By the time she came to trial, she looked better fed, j 

better rested, better cared for, as one of the Schneider Judies 
was to comment spontaneously in court.) 

Baader, Proll, and Sdhniein were lined up with two other • 

young men. The defence was to object that it was only too ! 

easy to pick out one of the accused by luck when there were i 

three of them among five, but their objection was to be over- 5 

ruled on the grounds that the Schneider employees ; 

were only looking for Baader, whom they picked out j 

without hesitation, and the other two were therefore 'test ; 

persons’ as validly as the two who had nothing to with 
the crime. 

Baader, Proll, and Sohnlein were moved from lockup to j 
lockup but ended up at the Hammclsgasse jail. They 
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claimed later that they had made three attempts to escape 
and after each attempt had been ‘terribly beaten up’ by the 
guards. 

For the first time in his life Baader now began to read. Or 
at least he copied out passages recommended to him by 
those who supplied his ideological motive - Gudrun and his 
lawyer, Horst Mahler. Impressive support for doing what he 
denied having done was discovered in the works of 
American Black leaders and Herbert Marcuse. 

Gudrun spent her remand imprisonment reading, listen- 1 
ing to classical music on a record player, and knitting a 
sweater for Maria Pia Heinitz, the wife of her state-paid 
defence lawyer, that same professor of law, Dr Erast Hein¬ 
itz,who had found so much to admire in her at the Free 
University of Berlin. Though nearly seven months went by 
before Gudrun was brought to trial, the sweater never got 
finished. But it was the thought rather than the practical 
success that counted with her admirers, Heinitz and the lady 
governor of the prison. 

Gudrun, the governor said, would always go to great 
lengths, ‘to the limit of what was bearable’, she stressed, ‘to 
support her fellow prisoners.’ But it was not to be under¬ 
stood that Gudrun’s powers of endurance were being put to 
the test. The governor was expressing a feeling she had 
about Gudrun’s strength and courage. ‘She would be willin g 
to have herself strapped to the wheel. She had no feeling of 
guilt.’ And certainly there was no sign of self-pity in the 
prisoner. When Heinitz brought her cigarettes and candy,, 
she scorned them as ‘gifts from the Raspberry Reich’, her j 
phrase for the consumer society. 

On October 13th, 1968, the four were brought to trial. 
The event drew a lot of attention from the press and the 
public. One journalist who attended the trial found Gudrun 
Ensslin strangely impressive in contrast to the rather foolish 
young men she had taken on as accomplices: 

Next to her sat the three men as if they were incidental 
figures - her friend Baader, a sonny-boy who had come to 
read Marcuse by accident; Proll, playing the bourgeois 
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scare in a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles; and finally 
Sohnlein, the supposed actor, acting being bored 
through the trial. 2 

Horst Mahler was one of a bank of nine defence lawyers, 
which also included Professor Heinitz and a young man 
named Otto Schily, who refused at first to wear the con¬ 
ventional black robe or to stand up when addressing the 
court, but complied eventually. The presiding judge wisely 
decided against laying too much stress on formalities and 
did not insist on a witness standing to take the oath. 

When the judge called upon Baader, Proll stood up. As 
none of the defendants were known to him, the judge pro¬ 
ceeded. 

‘You were born in 1.943?’ 

‘No, I was bom in 1789.’ 

The judge took it coolly. ‘You do start off with a lot of 

nonsense,’ he said. . 

The state prosecutor pointed out to the court that 
Proll was pretending to be Baader. The judge asked 1 roll to 

eX Tt makes Se no difference, after all, who is here,’ Proll 

The judge ordered that he and Baader should be removed, 
Sohnlein shoved the policeman beside him out of the 
way and shouted, ‘In solidarity with my comrades I’m also 
leaving. 1 The policeman grabbed him, and Sohnlein hit out 

all about him, „ . .. 

The judge raised his voice to sentence all three to three 
days’ imprisonment for this behaviour in court, 

Proll yelled,‘I raise you to four!’ 

The moment came at last when the one addressed was the 
one who answered. Did Ensslin have anything to say on the 

m ‘For ? you the roles here have already been totally pre¬ 
determined. So that this may stay as it is, I would like not to 
'say anything.’ 

‘Baader?’ 

‘I will not say anything. I consider this justice a justice 
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of the ruling class, and confronted with such justice, which 
deals in injustice, I do not want to defend myself.’ 

‘Proll?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Sohnlein?’ 

‘Neither on my person nor on the matter.’ 8 

More clamour and disruption, and Sfihnlein was again 
removed from court, shouting, l Heil OrdnungP (Hail 
order!) 

Some days later, after a break in the proceedings, Ensslin 
made a kind of confession. ‘In agreement with Baader I 
declare: he and I did it in the Schneider. None of the others 
were in it, neither there nor in the Kaufhof. 1 With some 
hesitation she explained, ‘We did it out of protest against the 
indifference towards the war in Vietnam’ and also against 
the capitalist structure of society. She shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders, jerked back her long blonde hair. ‘It was a mistake and 
an error. But I do not wish to discuss that with you. I will 
have to talk to others about that. You may make a note that 
at the root of this deed is powerlessness. But frequently jus¬ 
tice is on the side of powerlessness.’ 

Baader: ‘I admit that on April 2nd, shortly before closing 
time, I put a paper bag which contained a mechanism into 
an Old German Wardrobe. It was intended to destroy the 
wardrobe, not more. We had no intention of endangering 
people or even causing a real fire... Only monopoly capi¬ 
talism and the insurances, which are suffocating in profits, 
were to be hit at.’ 

When asked for details after the confession, Baader and 
Ensslin refused. 

Asked how they had obtained the materials for the fire 
bombs, Ensslin said, ‘As long as we are not concerned with 
the true core of the matter I do not wish to comment.’ 

Baader to the same question: ‘On this I do not wish to 
comment, as I could be involving others.’ 

The next day Bernward Vesper came to give evidence for 
Gudrun. Dressed in an expensive maroon short leather 
jacket, cord trousers, and high-heeled boots, and with his 
hair fashionably wild, he bounced up to the defendants and 
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handed each of them a single red rose. He was followed by a 
red-haired woman in crimson slacks and a fur coat who 
tripped up to Baader and embraced him passionately with 
one arm. Under the other she was carrying three paintings 
which she wanted to show the court as evidence of some¬ 
thing. She had to be gently but firmly restrained. 

Bernward Vesper talked at length, to persuade the judges 
of Gudrun’s nobility; to make them see that she desired only 
what was good for people; and that if anything had gone 
wrong in her life, the fault lay not in her but in society, it 
being full of ‘inner contradictions’. 

Faithful Bernward Vesper’s own story was nearly at an 
end. He was yet to commit one act of petty, stupid, pointless 
destruction of somebody else’s property, and on May 14th, 
1971, to destroy himself, still grieving for Gudrun, with an 
overdose of sleeping pills. He was well off and left all he had 
to his son. So little Felix, the ‘wish-child’, was abandoned by 
both his parents, who had dedicated themselves to non-vio¬ 
lence, before they could teach him their humanitarian values 
or lead him on the paths of peace. 

The trial went on. Vogel and Drews were called as wit¬ 
nesses for the prosecution. With a wary eye on the four 
defendants, they accused the police of undue pressure to 
extract statements from them. 

Ensslin and Baader changed their confession. They had 
not known, they said, what was in the two shopping bags, j 

They had placed them under orders from others, they said. j 

A Dr Wolfgang Huber had made himself available to the j 
defence to give an opinion for the sanity of the defendants 
and possibly against the sanity of almost everyone else, as a 
qualified if not entirely unbiased expert. But the psychiatrist 
appointed by the court, Dr Reinhard Redhardt, confirmed 
that all four were sane, though Proll, Baader, and Sohnlem 
had refused to be examined, Proll, as Fritz Tuefel had done 
at one of his trials suggested the judges should be examined. 

The prosecution asked for a sentence of six years’ impris¬ 
onment. 

Heinitz and Schily pleaded for Ensslin, and Mahler for 
Baader. 
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Ensslin for herself said, ‘I don’t want to give you the op¬ 
portunity of pretending to listen to me, so I’ll say nothing at 
all.’ 

Proll cursed justice in a long prepared statement, repeat¬ 
ing many times that they could or would not defend them¬ 
selves against a justice which was an instrument of the 
capitalist order, which since the era of the Weimar Republic 
had been harder on the Left than the Right (for example, 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, who had been mur¬ 
dered by army officers, and Adolf Hitler, who had not); 
which convicted ‘little Jew-murderers’ and let ‘big Jew-mur- 
derers’ go; which criminalized Kommune I, and so on, 
Authority was fascist, capitalism was fascist, the court was 
fascist, and the four accused were heroes of the resistance. 
He ended, ‘Workers of the world unite!’ and ‘J Ven- 
ceremos!' 

On October 31st, when the judge started his final address, 
the defendants stood up and tried to leave the court. Ensslin 
shouted, ‘We are no longer interested in this.’ More shouts 
came from the public gallery, where one of the shouters was 
easily identified as Daniel Cohn-Bendit. 

‘The defendants should be tried in a student court,’ he 
shouted. 

The presiding judge directed that ‘the rabble-rouser 
Cohn-Bendit be removed from the courtroom’. 

Baader and Sohnlein dived over the barrier, and part 
of the public applauded. The judge ordered the court 
to be cleared, and a strong contingent of police had to be 
brought in to do it. The court was filled with old people, 
but also the defendants’ own supporters. They were all 
moved out. In the crush on the stairs a young woman 
fainted. 

Policemen chased Baader and Sohnlein all over the 
courtroom, with the two laughing uproariously. Baader was 
tackled and brought down, but went on laughing. 

It took a quarter of an hour to clear the court, and after 
one hour the public was re-admitted. Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
and two others were sentenced to three days’ imprisonment. 
But ‘Danny the Red’ was now subdued. Only a short while 
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before he had been given an eight-month suspended sen¬ 
tence for violent behaviour in a demonstration. 

Then the judgment was read. 

The four accused were found guilty of arson endangering 
human life, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


FUGITIVES 


Fritz Teufel observed, ‘Well, it’s better to burn a store than 
to run one.’ 

But the SDS, which had invited his opinion, was on the 
whole against the arson. 1 Others were enthusiastically for it: 
students, communards, youthfuls, individuals, and factions 
of the APO. Many were stirred by the daring of the deed. To 
some it was not merely a dangerous act performed to ex¬ 
press personal feelings, with a spurious motive tacked on, but 
‘praxis’; and as ‘praxis’ is attached inseparably to theory or 
‘concept’, the act inevitably possessed intellectual, political, 
and, even more loftily, historical significance. 

Baader could hardly have hoped that any of his crooked 
doings would ever have been so complimented. Just doing 
what he wanted to because he shouldn’t, and because 
Gudrun could supply a great reason for it, had earned him 
undreamed-of success. But imprisonment for him was very 
hard. 

During a walk in the prison yard, a fellow convict asked 
Baader what he had done. Baader bragged that he had set 
fire to a department store in order to protest against the war 
in Vietnam and to rouse the masses to overthrow capitalism. 
The other convict was amazed. ‘How can anyone do any¬ 
thing so nonsensical?’ he said. 

Baader knew the answer to such a criticism. ‘Anything,’ 
he parroted, ‘that contributes to the political unrest of the 
country serves our interests’ - which did not make the other 
prisoner any more appreciative. 

Baader suspected that something was put into his food 
which made him feel woozy and reduced his potency. Still, 
he had other aids to his machismo now. There were his fol¬ 
lowers and admirers in the world outside. In a letter to 
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Kommune I he wrote, ‘One further request: When Bonn has 

fallen, leave NATO to us.’ 

His mother, Anneliese Baader, believed that his convic*. 
tion was a great miscarriage of justice. She wrote to the state 
prosecutor to protest. She would not, she said, accept the 
destruction of the life of her child without complaint. She 
based her plea on a common maternal illusion: T know my 
son.’ His attitude and beliefs were known to her, she said. 
His deed was the desperate expression of his thinking. It was 
a prophecy and a warning, a complaint and accusation. 

Golden opinions were earned by the firebrands from quite 
conservative citizens. Professor Dr Ernst Heinitz did not 
lose a jot of his esteem for Gudrun. For him she remained ‘a 
highly talented, remarkable person, open-hearted and kind’. 
He wanted to arrange for her to get a job in a publishing 
house after her release or to start on a university career. But 
when he told Gudrun, she rejected his plans fiercely. ‘Don’t 
worry about me,’ she said. ‘A bourgeois existence is the last 
thing I’m looking for!’ Dr Heinitz excused her ungrateful 
and incomprehensible outburst by diagnosing an emotional 
dependence on Baader, ‘greater than her intellect would 
admit’, so that he had led her astray. 

A quite contrary opinion was formed by the court psy¬ 
chiatrist, Dr Reinhard Redhardt, who turned a colder eye 
upon her. She was ‘capable of hating in a very elementary 
fashion’, and it was she, he thought, who was the backbone of 
the group. She was arrogant, ruthless, and coercive. ‘She 
would sell her own brother,’ he said, and had a driving 
determination to ‘involve herself with her neighbours against 
their will, and so put into practice those ideas which she had 
learned, in the last analysis, at home in her parsonage.’ (Or, 
in an even more ultimate analysis, any ideas which were 
grandiose and demanding enough and had been given to her 
early enough. Hers was the kind of fervour which old 
religious wars, crusades, and persecutions had been fired 
with; or, in the years of her infancy and long before she put 
fire bombs into wardrobes, the Nazi movement.) 

Gudrun was to be examined by Dr Redhardt because she 
had a schizophrenic sibling. He had four or five ‘exam- 
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ination sessions’ with her, which took the form of dis¬ 
cussions. 

‘We do not want to be merely a page in cultural history,’ 
Gudrun told him. 

What arrogant conceit! Dr Redhardt thought. He told her 
that her opinions were generally ‘inhuman’. But their dis¬ 
cussions went ‘round and round’, and neither convinced the 
other of anything, though Dr Redhardt believed that it was 
good for him to have to think about the views she had, 
however opposed to his own. 

He asked her about Felix Robert. (Bernward Vesper 
wanted her consent for him to assume legal custody of the 
boy, but she would not give it.) 

‘That’s none of your business,’ she said, truculently. 

She poured scorn on ‘the trinity of television, judges, and 
the police’. 

She said, ‘Talking without action equals silence.’ 

‘Why?’ he asked. 

She refused the challenge. ‘I’m not going to discuss it with 
you,’she said. 

On the one occasion when he visited Baader, he was ac¬ 
costed by the question, ‘What are you doing to change 
society?’ ' 

When Dr Redhardt failed to give an answer which 
satisfied his inquisitor, nothing more could be said at all. 

Gudrun’s mother spoke more bitterly than Frau Baader. 
‘It would be better,’ she said, ‘for Gudrun to be shot before 
she shot someone else. For one way or another she’ll be torn 
to pieces by the press or in prison. In any case, her life isj 
destroyed.’ 2 But she retained a fierce loyalty to her daugh-l 
ter, and some years later she was to say that Gudrun and- 
Andreas were ‘very young’ when they committed their 
crimes, and that should have been considered a reason for 
leniency. (Gudrun was 27-32, Andreas 24-29.) She would 
not condemn Gudrun’s actions, but said that she herself 
‘would not put bombs about the place’ and that she hated 
terrorism. ‘The government should be of such a kind that no 
terrorism could develop at all,’ she said, but what kind that 
was she did not stipulate. 
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One of those who found merit in the arson, though with 
certain reservations, and caution, and discursive explana¬ 
tions, was Ulrike Meinhof. She did not send in an account of 
an interview with them which Konkret was expecting be¬ 
cause, she explained, if she had published what they told her 
‘they would never have got out of prison’ - a hint that 
Baader and Ensslin admitted to her that they had not in¬ 
tended to avoid damage to persons. To others they boasted 
that they had lit their torch ‘to celebrate our marriage’; and 
Gudrun also said that it was an act on her part to ‘set myself 
free’ (an auto-da-f6 this time in lieu of the Alhambra?); but 
they trusted Ulrike Meinhof with some secret that could 
not be publicly divulged concerning the arson, although 
their confidante was a professional journalist and what they 
confided was of public importance. The journalist wrote, 
‘The progressive significance of department-store arson 
does not lie in the destruction of the goods, it lies in the 
criminality of the action, in lawbreaking’ - which was a ven¬ 
erable anarchist view. But she went on, clearly under the 
influence of Marcuse, and aware of the risks of apparent 
incitement: 

What can people do with a case of department-store 
arson? They can plunder the department store ... The 
goods, however, which Frankfurters can take from Frank¬ 
furt stores are hardly those which they truly need... In a 
department-store plundering in this country only the 
stock of things which in any case serve as satisfaction 
substitutes, would be increased in some households 
So arson cannot be recommended. But there remains 
what Fritz Teufel said at the delegate conference of the 
SDS: ‘Still, it is better to burn a department store than to 
run one.’ Fritz Tuefel can formulate things really well at 
times. 

The four arsonists were let out of jail on June 13th, 1969, 
to await the outcome of an appeal which was to be heard in 
November. They had served fourteen months of their sen¬ 
tence. The authorities believed they could be reasonably 
trusted not to flee. 
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They emerged into the sunlight of fame and admiration, 
heroes to the radical Left; to the chic Left - or Schili - 
glamorous fun. 

Gudrun, Baader, and Proll then joined in a student enter¬ 
prise which nicely combined Gudrun’s missionary urge with 
Baader’s - and Proll’s - relish of defiance. 

It had begun when students, mostly of social science and 
education, and some of them members of the SDS (which 
gave support to the scheme), had distributed pamphlets 
among the inmates of two Frankfurt boys’ homes, one run 
by the Youth Office and one by the Catholic- Church. The 
intention was to get the boys agitating 'against malpractices 
and for reforms - participation in decision-making, more 
self-administration, and the easing of restrictions. The chil¬ 
dren in these homes, as in all such institutions, were illegiti¬ 
mate boys, abandoned boys, boys who had been neglected 
and maltreated, who had come before the courts, boys 
lonely and deprived, the unhappy, damaged, and often 
broken-spirited results of parental failure, insti¬ 
tutionalization, and inclement festerings. Suffering had ren¬ 
dered most of them quarrelsome, contrary, dependent, 
demanding, provoking, ungrateful, unco-operative, and al¬ 
together difficult. Some would run away, and of those most 
would return, having nowhere to go and being unable to find 
their way in the outside world. 

But now they felt that the students - hitherto a remote, 
mysterious, superior class of persons - were interested in 
them and concerned for them, so they ran away to them. 
They were put up in one of the student hostels and in some 
private homes. A professor of education at Frankfurt Uni¬ 
versity took in a couple, but very quickly - as one of the 
social workers who finally had to deal with the situation 
created by the students put it - ‘withdrew from immediate 
consulting activity as he could not meet the concrete 
demands of assistance in emergency situations’. (For 
heaven’s sake get them out of here!) To study them was one 
thing , to endure them another. The professor approached 
the Youth Office; and its humane, liberal, experienced direc¬ 
tor, Herbert Faller, met the students and the runaways at the 
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AStA offices of the university, where the police were not 
allowed, and the hoys did not have to fear arrest. He talked 
to the fugitives and their student advisers-inciters-pro- 
tectors, and agreed to take up the matter of legalizing their 
position with the Hessian State Welfare Association. Mean¬ 
while, they were to get help from two organizations - the 
‘Work and Educational Help’ charitable club founded by 
the Youth Office itself and the ‘Diaconic Work’ of the Prot¬ 
estant Church - in getting accommodation and work, 
usually apprenticeships. They were to continue as the stu¬ 
dents had started them, in ‘collectives’, but before long 
student advisers, who after a while found their demands and 
their behaviour intolerable, were replaced by trained social 
workers who lived with the boys (aged between fifteen and 
twenty) as ‘house fathers’. 8 

The students and Baader, Ensslin, and Proll when they 
joined them, tried to politicize the boys, who at first, to 
please their new masters, put up posters of Mao and Stalin 
on their walls. (Later, when their position was legalized and 
they got jobs and started looking for girl-friends, they stuck 
female pin-ups over the males. Herbert Faller would some¬ 
times see ‘Mao peeking through’ between the bare legs of a 
model.) They had to stay indoors during the day, for fear of 
being picked up by the police, and went out at night. Al¬ 
though they were generally called ‘apprentices’, few found 
work, partly because of their illegal status, and partly be¬ 
cause they imitated the students’ life-style, which was 
leisurely, 

The number of fugitives soon doubled. Under Baader’s 
leadership, the boys, usually a group of about twenty of 
them, and about a dozen students, would drive out to state 
institutions in the country and persuade boys to run away to 
the big city of Frankfurt and be rehabilitated there. From 
the first home they visited, about thirty boys ran away. 
Money and lodgings were found for them. But of course the 
more the number increased, the more difficult became the 
practical problems which their benefactors had to solve. 

Pastor Hans Brehm of the Diaconic Work did not find the 
experiment very ‘meaningful’. He said, ‘They slept by day, 
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jumped about at night, and most of them didn’t work at 
all.’ 

The group was visited by Ulrike Meinhof, who was inves¬ 
tigating and writing about state institutions for girls at the 
time. She asked the boys, who were now practised in ‘getting 
up an action’, to get up a few for her, including visiting two 
homes for girls and persuading the girls to protest against 
their conditions. She told them exactly what demands 
should be made. She herself had been barred from one of 
them by the principal. The boys went, spoke to the girls, and 
encouraged them to make demands for improved con¬ 
ditions. One of the homes was closed down soon afterwards. 

Some of the apprentices, in particular one named Peter 
Brosch, blamed Baader for giving them the wrong kind of 
guidance and turning the reform school escapees into a 
riotous band. Baader organized sports activities for them - 
wild car races around the inner circle roads of Frankfurt and 
‘go-ins’ into ‘bourgeois’ cafes, where waiters were jostled, the 
contents of ashtrays tipped into cups, and suchlike good 
clean fun. Baader’s explanation was that ‘the apprentices’ 
(as well as Baader himself) ‘needed first of all some re¬ 
laxation after the stress of being confined’. 

At night there were teach-ins’. Baader’s instruction took 
the form of incitement to empty all the homes in the Federal 
Republic and set free ‘an army’ of the hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of inmates. He was lenient with his boys about going 
to work and would make excuses for them if they didn’t 
want to get up in the morning. Generally he taught them 
how to be unruly, defiant, and destructive. 

So Baader and Gudrun, who each had abandoned an 
illegitimate child, enthusiastically took up the cause of dam¬ 
aged boys whose troubles had started With their illegitimacy 
and abandonment, to champion them against society, whose 
fault it was. 

Financing the good work soon became a chief problem, as 
the SDS support was insufficient. Gudrun found that she 
could get donations from the rich who had social con¬ 
sciences or found revolutionary arsonists glamorous. When 
funds sank she would say, ‘Well, we’ve got to resort to 
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writing begging letters to the liberal shits again.’ The money 
came. 

No one associated with the apprentice experiment ever 
knew exactly where Gudrun and Baader got the big lump 
sums of cash which they did get. On weekends the two 
would drive off to plunder cities in all directions, Berlin, 
Hamburg - and Munich, where, according to a rumour 
among the apprentices, ‘someone was being blackmailed’. 
But they probably did not need recourse to specific black¬ 
mail. There was a general blackmail of individual con¬ 
sciences in the very attitudes which created the Schili and 
made it hard for any of its members to resist an appeal. The 
wife of a rich Frankfurt boutique owner presented Gudrun 
and Baader with an almost new Mercedes car. It was a gift 
from the Raspberry Reich which Baader did not scorn. But 
the apprentices eyed it with resentful envy, and they felt 
mutiny rise in them. Why should they be expected to work, 
when Baader and Gudrun lived on gifts? Their jealousy and 
spite needed spontaneous expression, so they climbed on the 
car and jumped on it until its top and hood were deeply 
dented and its nice sleek appearance quite spoiled. 

Gudrun and Baader did not live in a collective. They were 
given an apartment by the Diaconic Work which happened 
to be vacant just then. Pastor Brehm didn’t know why his 
superior did it. ‘We don’t usually give apartments to crimi¬ 
nals.’ 

Gudrun’s mother, who praised Gudrun for the way she 
always cleaned and tidied up the family apartment when she 
came home. Would perhaps have been surprised or even in¬ 
credulous if she had been told that her daughter left the 
Diaconic Work’s apartment ‘in a filthy state’. ‘I still have a 
poor opinion of them for that,’ Brehm said six years later. 

. But at the time he had been quite impressed with 
Gudrun. She came to see him about three days before her 
appeal was to be heard, and he offered to see that she got a 
job as a social worker, but on condition that she serve out 
her sentence. 

Herbert Fuller too retained a high opinion of Gudrun’s 
capability and potential as a social worker - even though she 
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concentrated on her anti-authoritarian mission and once led 
a sit-in at Faller’s office. ‘Baader, Ensslin, and Proll,’ Herr 
Faller considered, ‘did not give support to the youths in a 
way that was necessary to them, in starting work, but rather 
in general anti-authoritarian behaviour, and to see them¬ 
selves as a movement, which kept the boys from developing 
confidence in us.’ 

Nevertheless he thought Proll was a nice fellow. And the 
three did, after all, see to it that each apprentice received five 
marks a day as pocket money. But Baader ‘made an un¬ 
pleasant impression’ on him. Faller related how once 
Baader stood on a chair with a wad of ten-mark notes in his 
hand, bent between finger and thumb, and let them fly, and 
roared with delight when the boys scrambled and fought for 
them. 

He remembered Ulrike Meinhof too. ‘She arrived and lay 
about in the group on the couch. I still have the picture 
clearly in my mind.’ She wanted the boys to go with her to 
Kassel to demonstrate at a trial. She had a bus to drive them 
there, and she wanted to take pictures of them to accompany 
an article she would write on the boys’ action. Faller advised 
them strongly not to go. He pointed out that if, as a result, 
they should be kicked out of the collective they would have 
nowhere else to go. ‘In my view she used these youths, with¬ 
out considering their personal future, and exploited them to 
undertake such actions. But these youths were already dam¬ 
aged, and in their position that sort of thing was dangerous 
to their lives.’ 

About three months after the start of the experiment, the 
collectives were granted official recognition. Before that 
time came, many of the fugitives had done their thing again 
and run away. About a third of their number absconded 
between August and November. Many of the rest sank into 
lethargy, doing little but daydreaming and masturbating (so 
not, at least, departing from Proll’s romantic ideal of ‘doing 
something with their hands’), assisted by hashish and LSD. : 
And a few earned money for themselves by prostitution. 

Some of them were later to accuse ‘the Baader group’ of 
‘preventing us from distinguishing between the right and 
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wrong kinds of protest and criticism’. And though they 
might too readily shift blame for what they did, there was 
some justice in their claim. Their ‘re-education’ in a 
freer environment under Baader and Gudrun Ensslin was 
not really helpful to them. 

In November the supreme court rejected the appeal 
against the arson judgment. The four were ordered to hand 
themselves over for reincarceration. Only one of them, 
Horst Sohnlein, obeyed the order (but three months later, 
on February 25th, after an appeal for mercy had failed), 
The other three fled. 

Baader left a message for his playmates: ‘We are physi¬ 
cally and psychologically finished. We do not wish the ap¬ 
prentices to attach themselves to us. We just want to relax.’ 
(As opposed to what, one wonders.) ‘And then we’ll see how 
we can carry on.’ 

On the afternoon of the day when the appeal was rejected, 
Thorwald Proll gave away books and records to the boys in 
the collective to which he was ‘adviser’ and drove off with 
his sister Astrid, a masculine girl with a strangely concave 
face. Then he left the country with the other two. 

The flight of Baader, Proll, and Gudrun Ensslin was not a 
wild dash into the night. It was well prepared. Gudrun was, 
after all, an organizer; Astrid Proll too. So a comrade was 
waiting with a tanked-up car in the underground parking 
garage of a Frankfurt department store, just down the 
road from the Schneider. The comrade drove them a 
few miles eastward from Frankfurt to Hanau. There they 
changed cars and drivers and started westward towards 
France. 

< Now the Schili made itself useful again, with its cars and 
its living licences, its international contacts and its high- 
quality spare housing. The fugitives changed cars several 
times. Crossing the border between European Common 
Market countries presented no difficulties, There was no 
alert out for them, and besides, a German passport held out 
of the window usually meant one was waved through by 
both German and French border guards. So they were 
driven on the autobahn as far as Forbach, where they were 
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put up in a Schili home of good taste, and from Forbach 
they were driven on to Paris. 

In Paris they were provided with a tastefully furnished 
apartment, nice and central, on the He de la Cite, hard by the 
police headquarters, the Palais de Justice, and the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. It belonged to Regis Debray, the famous 
journalist, who was away at the time, in jail in Bolivia, As 
his father was a well-known lawyer, his mother a city coun¬ 
cillor, and he a well-established journalist and theoretician of 
revolution, his apartment was considered safe from the 
police. (After his sojourn with Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara - 
that most successful and most thoroughly put down of 
middle-class revolutionary adventurers - Rdgis Debray was 
arrested in 1967 and sentenced to thirty years’ imprison¬ 
ment. But he was released in 1970.) 

Someone was paying for the telephone, so it was in work¬ 
ing order. The three fugitives spoke to comrades, like Ulrike 
Meinhof and Astrid Proll. Baader had a special request to 
make of Astrid: that she bring him his Mercedes, which had 
been restored to its loveliness, and which he missed pain¬ 
fully. She was also asked to bring them certain books and 
papers, and money. 

When she arrived, Baader drove them at a great rate all 
over Paris. They ate huge meals, and in two days, according 
to Thorwald Proll, they ‘managed to get through some 
DM 2,000’(about $700). 

Then quarrelling broke out among them. Astrid Proll was 
a fan of A1 Fatah and wanted them all to take a trip to the 
Middle East. Gudrun, still academically minded, wanted to 
stay awhile in one place and write a book about the ‘Frank¬ 
furt apprentice action’, Thorwald, once the spending spree 
was over, found life underground boring and was more and 
more inclined to go back to the Federal Republic and give 
himself up. When he dared to say so, Baader bawled at him, 
‘Shut up, man, we’re going to see it through.’ 

In the end they agreed to go to Switzerland. 

But Baader, Gudrun, and Astrid began to consider that 
Thorwald was a danger to them. Baader said that he’d lost 
his nerve. So they managed to lose him in Strasbourg. Proll 
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waited for about three hours at a fountain where they had 
arranged to meet, then understood that he had been dis¬ 
carded, went to London and eventually back to Germany, 
and gave himself up on November 19th, 1970. 

Back in Frankfurt, those very few of the apprentices who 
could hold a job were surviving well enough without their 
advisers, Peter Brosch had a proper apprenticeship. 4 He was 
responsible enough to be trusted with a commission for 
Gudrun. She wrote to him and asked him to bring certain 
papers, which she needed for her book on the apprentice 
action, to the Zurich address of a writer who had published 
a book on the Chinese cultural revolution. Brosch took the 
papers, but when he got there on December 22nd he was told 
that ‘the people 1 had moved on. 

He returned to Frankfurt. Early in February 1970, 
Gudrun telephoned him from Naples. The news was that 
some sick, selfish, greedy, cheap, squalid, twisted shit had 
stolen their car. Also that they had hardly any money left. 
And they had heard on the radio something about an applica¬ 
tion for mercy made on their behalf - was it true? Brosch 
said yes, it was true. (Many people had written in to support 
the appeal, including Herbert Faller of the Frankfurt Youth 
Office, who praised the ‘good work’ they had done for the 
‘apprentices’.) But the Minister of Justice for the State of 
Hesse had refused an application for mercy on February 
4th. Gudrun said, ‘OX, we’ll just have to carry on, then.’ 

So they did. And Baader deftly stole an Alfa Romeo. 
Then he and Gudrun and Astrid went looking for a source 
of money - liberal shits, or rich chic Leftists. They found a 
German woman writer who not only gave them all the help 
she could but succumbed to Gudrun’s charm, and later 
wrote to Pastor Ensslin that Gudrun had found in her ‘a 
friend for life’. 

They drove back to Germany, where their pictures on 
‘Wanted’ posters were on public display. Late one evening 
they called at the Ensslin parsonage in Stuttgart. Gudrun’s 
father implored her to serve the rest of her sentence, but she 
refused. They would stay underground and ‘see what would 
happen’, she said. 
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They had a meal with the family, and drove off later that 
same night. Baader left a book behind, marked and anno¬ 
tated: Anarchism: Concept and Praxis , by Daniel Gudrin. 

They did not leave Stuttgart at once. It was carnival time, 
and the city was lighthearted, the streets full and busy. 
Gudrun wore a wig as a disguise but did not keep out of 
public places, and those who knew her well could recognize 
her. Once she walked past her seventy year old uncle on the 
station square. Perhaps she took his stare for uncertainty of 
recognition. She didn’t stop to talk to him, just passed him 
by, but she looked back three times, ‘quite plainly laughing 
at me’, the old man said. 

Then after a while the outlaws returned to Berlin. 

There Horst Mahler, the legal champion of the Left, had 
gathered about him a group of political desperadoes, mostly 
of the professional class, and had changed in appearance, 
having grown a beard and abandoned conventional dress in 
favour of a bohemian style. As yet the little band had not 
done much. Mahler and some colleagues had formed them¬ 
selves into the ‘Socialist Lawyers’ Collective’. And a com¬ 
rade from Kommune I, Manfred Grashof, was learning the 
art of forging documents, such as identity cards, driving 
licences, and car logbooks. His fellow communard Dieter 
Kunzelmann was said at that time to be laying property¬ 
damaging bombs about the place. But the ‘resistant’ vio¬ 
lence of the Mahler group had not yet been translated from 
concept to praxis. 

Gudrun and Baader and Astrid Proll were welcomed and 
sheltered by Mahler and Ulrike Meinhof and the others: 
Peter Homann, Renate Wolff, Peter Urbach, and Mahler’s 
assistant, Monika Berberich. 

Astrid' Proll had a Mercedes of her own and lent it to 
Baader, who drove it in his usual reckless fashion. He had 
never been good at keeping himself inconspicuous. A traffic 
policeman stopped him, warned him, took down the Frank¬ 
furt registration number, and let him go. But the cop thought 
the driver looked familiar and went at once to the state crimi¬ 
nal court, where he found out who the driver was and whose 
car it was. That day, April 2nd, Schupo, Bepo, Kripo, and 
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Popo started looking for Baader in Berlin. The ‘Police De¬ 
fending the Constitution’ - Verfassungsschutz - didn’t need 
to look. At least one of their number knew where he was, 
blit was leaving him his freedom for reasons of his own. 

The friend and ally on whom Mahler leaned most for 
help, advice, plans, and moral support was a factory worker 
named Peter Urbach. On the evening of April 2nd, Mahler 
telephoned Urbach and asked him rather urgently to come 
and see him at his office. Other comrades were there too, 
including Baader. They discussed the pressing need for 
weapons. If only they could arm themselves, they could 
carry out a plan they had made to attack a supermarket and 
take the money out of the cash registers. Baader complained 
that he felt insecure in the office and suggested that they 
move to a safer place, a flat in the Kufsteinerstrasse which 
was owned by Ulrike Meinhof. She was there, and took part 
in the continued discussion of how to get hold of arms. 
Urbach was pretty sure that there were some guns buried in 
a cemetery in the outer suburb of Rudow very near the Wall. 
They would go and look for them. That very night they 
would set out on their Tom Sawyer-type adventure. The 
hour - after midnight - and the place of meeting were 
named: not a quiet and secretive place, but right in the heart 
of the best end of the Ku-Damm. Till later then, they said, 
and parted, some to get shovels, and Urbach to an ap-: 
pointment at the Republican Club. He had somewhere to go 
first, which he hadn’t mentioned to the comrades, but he did 
arrive at the Republican Club, in the Wielandstrasse just off 
the Ku-Damm, a while before he met the others. 

In two cars the party drove to the cemetery. Mahler and 
Renate Wolff sat near the gate, pretending to be a courting 
couple and keeping watch. The others dug for the guns with¬ 
out success and then postponed the search to the following 
night, when they arranged to meet again at the witching hour. 

When Urbach arrived with his Volkswagen, the others 
were already there waiting for him. Mahler was wearing 
rather surprising dark glasses and a striking cap with its 
brim pulled well down, like a stage conspirator’s. This time, 
Urbach was sure, they’d find the cache of arms. They set out, 
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Baader driving Astrid’s Mercedes, with Peter Homann 
beside him and Renate Wolff in the back. Mahler rode in the 
Volkswagen beside his valued friend Urbach, and they fol¬ 
lowed the Mercedes. 

After a short drive, Baader pulled up, Urbach stopped 
too, and Baader and Mahler got out and went on to a build¬ 
ing site where they stole some iron bars which were some¬ 
how to help in the search for the buried weapons - as 
probes, perhaps. 

A few minutes later, as they were driving through the 
suburb of Neukolln, a radio car of the Criminal Police 
came up beside the VW and travelled along with it for some 
distance. Mahler became very nervous. ‘It’s the Kripo,’ he 
said. Urbach thought it best just to keep on driving steadily 
as any innocent driver might do. Soon another police car, 
the kind with an hysterical alarm, swung up beside the Mer¬ 
cedes and stopped it. The officers got out, went to the driver, 
j and asked for his papers. Baader handed over his passport 
and driver’s licence, which should prove that he was Peter 
Chotjewitz, who had been bom on April 16th, 1934. He had 
some children, whose names and dates of birth were entered 
on the passport. The police asked Herr Chotjewitz - a writer 
whose name was well known in Berlin - if he would please 
tell them his children’s names and ages. But Herr Chotjewitz 
for the life of him couldn’t remember. The police then 
looked inside the Mercedes and found photocopies of the 
driving licences of Mahler and Mahler’s wife, and a certain 
kind of green linen paper out of which car logbooks were 
made. They arrested Baader, Homann, and Renate Wolff. 
Mahler and Urbach had driven on past them and gone 
home. 

Strangely enough, no one at the Kripo office the next 
morning knew who it was they had arrested. An order had 
been given to find the Mercedes, with no name attached, and 
the obviously false papers had provided an excuse for ar¬ 
resting the people in the car when it was found. But for a 
man who had been a pin-up for some months in police 
stations and post offices, a man who was by no means non¬ 
descript in appearance, and who had been recognized and 
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identified by a traffic policeman a few days before, Baader 
was getting very lucky, and might have begun to think that 
he was going to get away again. But the police had enough 
on him to hold him for a while, at any rate for long enough 
to find out his real identity. Sooner or later information 
from another department would have got through to this j 
department. But they were saved the trouble, because at a 
quarter to ten Horst Mahler telephoned, as the lawyer of an 
arrested client, and demanded to be told where they had 
taken Andreas Baader. 

So they found him in their own offices, the wanted ar¬ 
sonist and fugitive from justice, They put him into the Tegel 
prison, and once again he was very unhappy and wanted to 
get out. 

He was not neglected by the Mahler group, He was visited 
several times by Mahler, twice by Monika Berbcrich, and 
twice by Ulrike Meinhof in the month of April. On the 
twenty-second one Dr Grefel Weitemeier was given per¬ 
mission to speak to him. This mysterious visitor was well 
enough known to Baader, It was Gudrun Ensslin, who | 
wanted him back with her as much as he wanted to get out 
of prison, Five times in May, Ulrike Meinhof came again, 
having much to talk to him about. 5 

The prison administration was requested by Monika Eer- 
berich to consider giving Baader permission to write a book 
on the ‘organization of young people on the fringes of 
society’, for the house of Klaus Wagenbach. They gave their 
permission. But Baader needed to research the book, and 
the best place for getting at the information he needed was 
apparently the German Institute for Social Questions in the 
quiet suburb of Dahlem. Its library was one of two houses 
owned by the institute which backed on each other, one 
facing Miquelstrasse and the other Bernadottestrasse, with 
no fence between them. The main reading room of the 
library had three tall windows, from knee height almost to 
the ceiling, overlooking the garden between the two houses. 
Ulrike Meinhof had worked in there on social-problem 
television stories often enough to be known to the director 
and the employees. But when the director was telephoned 
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from the prison and asked if she would have Baader there to 
research lus book, nobody knew or somebody forgot to say 
that Ulrike Meinholf would be working on it too. The direc¬ 
tor of the Institute consulted with her staff and they agreed 
that as they so often talked about rehabilitation of young 
criminals, they should take the chance to help implement 
their own ideas. So it was arranged that Baader would 
start his researches at the Dahlem library on Thursday 
May 14th. * 

Now the Mahler group found the need for arms even 
more pressing. They had no more time to dig for them in 
cemeteries (though funnily enough they would have found 
some if they had tried again, because they had been put 
there for them to find; but then also, funnily enough, they 
would have been guns that didn’t work). There were two 
kinds of guns that could be bought legally over the counter: 
gas pistols and a small-bore sub-machine gun, the Land- 
mann-Preetz. But something more reliably lethal was 
needed if one was going to take on armed policemen. The 
best thing to do was to consult somebody who had contacts 
in the criminal underground. 

One Hans-Jiirgen Backer was such a man, known to the 
communes and drug users. Yes, he could find out who 
would sell them a gun. But when he did, and told them, it 
wasn’t the sort of supplier they’d expected at all; no ordi¬ 
nary criminal gang, but a secret cadre of the NPD, the neo- 
Nazi party. After some consideration of whether there was 
any ideological reason why they should not buy a gun from 
the Nazis, the Mahler group decided there was none. So 
Astrid Proll, and a girl named Irene Goergens, an escapee 
from a state home, bastard daughter of an American soldier, 
protdgee of Ulrike Meinhof, set out to make clandestine 
contact with the Nazis in a Charlottenburg bar called the 
Wolfsschanze (‘Wolf’s Lair’). At the door they asked for 
‘Horst’, as they’d been told, which produced somebody 
called ‘Teddy’, whose real name was Gunter Voigt. He 
asked them what they wanted. ‘Weapons,’ they said. ‘Teddy’ 
sold them a Beretta and 250 rounds of ammunition for a 
thousand Deutschmarks. 
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It was not long after eight o’clock on the Thursday mom* 
ing that Ulrike Meinhof opened the gate in the wooden 
fence of the Institute, walked up the short path to the locked 
door under its small wooden portico, and rang the bell. Frau 
Gertrud Lorenz, let her in, but told her that lire main reading 
room was closed to the public that morning. Ulrike Meinhof 
sayd yes of course it was, because it was the morning 
Andreas Baadcr was to come and work there, and that she 
lmd come to work on the book with him. The librarians took 
the word of the well-known journalist that this was the plan 
officially approved, and she was let in to the long reading 
room at the back of the house with its three tall windows. 
Frau Lorenz expected that they would sit at one of the 
tables at the end of the room, hut Ulrike Meinhof wanted a 
table at the side. She shifted and arranged the furniture, set¬ 
ting Iwo chairs with their backs to the window. She told 
Frau Lorenz what books they would need to start with, and 
she settled down to work. Beside her was a bag with papers, 
books, and a gun in it. 

There were two doors to the reading room. One, in the 
middle of the long wall opposite the windows, opened 
directly on to the hall. It was normally kept shut. The otlier 
opened into a smaller room, in which Frau Lorenz worked 
at her desk. This room too had a door, which often stood 
open, giving direct access to the hall. In the front office 
Georg Liiikc, an elderly librarian, and two secretaries were 
at work. Their hall door was shut. When the hell rang a little 
after half past nine, they knew who it was. A prison car had 
drawn up at the kerb on the Miquelstrasse, as they could see 
through their front window. 

The prisoner was handcuffed to two policemen. Frau 
Lorenz led them through her room and into the long reading 
room. The three stood looking at the empty chair beside 
Ulrike Meinhof, and it was clear that there was a problem as 
to how exactly Baadcr was going to be arranged to do his 
work at the table while handcuffed to his guards. 

It was Frau Lorenz who, out of a sense of the practical as 
well as a kind nature and a civilized habit of trust, suggested 
that the handcuffs should be removed. After some hesitation 
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the two officers agreed. They made sure that all the windows 
were shut and fastened; then each one posted himself on a 
chair beside one of the doors. Baadcr sat down beside 
Ulrike Meinhof, and they started to work. Frau Lorenz and 
her assistants were kept busy fetching the books which 
Ulrike Meinhof said they needed. The two researchers talked 
quietly. The policemen looked on, 

There was another ring at the door. A couple of young 
women were admitted who needed, they said, to look up 
some facts for a piece of research on therapy for juvenile 
criminals. They were told they could not go into the main 
reading room, but were allowed to sit down at a small table 
in the hall against the side of the staircase. One of them was 
Irene Goergens, the other Ingrid Schubert. They were both 
wearing wigs and carrying briefcases with arms in them. 
They sat whispering and pretending to work, until yet again 
the doorbell rang. This time it was they who went to answer 
it. The man they let in was masked by a totally concealing 
balaclava helmet with an eye slit. He hurried into the hall, 
holding the Beretta at the ready. Georg Linkc, in his front 
office, had heard the doorbell, the quick opening of the front 
door, the hurried footsteps and voices, and he opened the 
door of his office to look out into the hall. The masked man, 
hardly pausing in his rush towards Frau Lorenz’s room, 
shot at him. Links slammed the door, ordered the two 
secretaries out of the window as quickly as possible, and 
followed them with a bullet in his liver. 

The masked man erupted into the other room and pushed 
his gun at Frau Lorenz. 

‘Stay where you are/ he shouted at her, ‘or you’ll be shot!’ 
The two girls rushed in behind him, guns in hand. One of 
them opened the door into the reading room, and as tha 
startled policemen rose, Ulrike Meinhof opened the long 
window and jumped out of it, closely followed by Baade® 
The other three were shooting, both gas and bullets, but 
aiming tew. Frau Lorenz remained firmly on her chair, with 
her feet tucked well up under the scat as she watched the 
bullets scudding all over the floor, The guards beat the Ber¬ 
etta pistol out of the hand of the man in the balaclava, and 
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pulled the wig off Ingrid Schubert’s head. The masked man 
fired a gas pistol. He and the two girls rushed for the open 
window, and they too jumped out, ran across the garden, 
around the side of the other house, and out into Berna- 
dottestrasse, where a stolen silver Alfa Romeo was wait¬ 
ing for them with Astrid Proll at the wheel. 

There were two mysterious aspects of the affair. One was 
why the police guards had not used their guns. But every 
Berlin policeman knew the answer to that in two words: 
Benno Ohnesorg. 

The other was, Who was the man in the woollen mask? 

For a long time it was believed to have been Peter Homann. 

But Peter Homann was a man of genuine compassion, which 
may have led him ingenuously into the group, but which 
also led him wisely out of it. The man who shot Linke had to 
be someone more used to handling a gun, and who would do 
so without compunction. 

The escape car was found later by the Kripo, Under the j 
front passenger seat they found a tear-gas pistol, a torch, | 
and a book, Introduction to Das Kapital by Karl Marx. 

George Linke was badly wounded, but he survived. 

Three days after Baader had been sprung a letter was re¬ 
ceived by the German Press Agency which - for maximum 
publicity - gloated, or brazened out: 

Did the pigs really believe that we would let Comrade 
Baader sit in jail for two or three years? Did any pig really 
believe we would talk about the development of class 
struggle, the reorganization of the proletariat, without 
arming ourselves at the same time? Did the pigs who shot 
first believe that we would allow ourselves without vio¬ 
lence to be shot off like slaughter-cattle? Whoever does 
not defend himself will die. Start the armed resistance! 
Build up the Red Army! 8 

The Red Army Faction - RAF - had come into being. 

But the name was thought up after, not before, the rescue of j 
Baader* And it was not by that name that it became known 
to the general public, but as the ‘Baader-Meinhof group’ 
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(‘group’ or ‘gang’ was much debated) of urban guerrilla 
terrorists. For although Horst Mahler was its chief organ¬ 
izer, theorist, and tactician at first, this was not known to 
the public for some time, so inevitably the press called it by 
the name of the ‘anarchist’ who had been freed and the well- 
known pacifist journalist who had daringly freed him. And 
from the time she performed that deed, Ulrike Meinhof ac¬ 
quired, in the imagination of many who condemned and 
eventually feared her, many who were not even leftist or 
chic, a new glamour as a bandit queen. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


A GAME OF SORROW 
AND DESPAIR 


In the town of Halle in Saxony, not far from the great city of 
Leipzig, there lived a deacon whose wife Mathilde bore him 
ten children and died, The youngest was a son named 
Werner, born in 1901. The deacon married again, a hand¬ 
some young woman, not much older than her husband’s 
eldest daughter. When Werner reached his later teens he did 
not get along with his father and stepmother, and in the 
anxious semi-final year of school he ran away to Hamburg, ;: 
where he worked as an apprentice in woodworking and 
metalworking shops. But after seventeen months his father, 
Johannes Meinhof, hauled him back home again. Without 
taking his Abitur he attended a teacher’s training college at 
Osterburg, where he passed his primary qualifying exams at 
Easter 1924 and was granted a certificate exempting him 
from the Abitur. He then continued his pedagogic studies at 
a college in Halle. 

By this time he had quite overcome his earlier preference 
for manual labour and wanted to go on his studies and 
achieve higher academic qualifications. He was studying 
under a Jewish professor, 1 one Dr Paul Fankl, who thought 
so highly of him, or took such a personal liking to him, that 
he ‘arranged’ for young Werner to receive a stipend so that he 
could go on to take his doctorate. It seems most likely that 
this ‘arrangement’ was made by the good doctor with him¬ 
self, and the ‘private grant’ which Werner Meinhof received 
came simply and directly out of Paul Frankl’s own pocket. 
Werner Meinhof clearly had the capacity to attract friend¬ 
ship and affection. 

He put his stipend and his knowledge of woodworking to 
use on research for a dissertation on Pre-Fifteenth-Century 
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Eastphalian Altarpieces. He travelled about Eastphalia ~ 
an old name for an area lying roughly between Gottingen 
on the west, Halle on the east, and the Elbe on the north - 
taking photographs and making notes in old churches. 

In Osterburg he made the acquaintance of a school in¬ 
spector named Johannes Guthardt, who was a member of 
the Socialist Party (SPD). Guthardt had an only child (born 
1909) named Ingeborg, who was still at school and fell 
romantically in love with Werner. 

The dissertation on Eastphalian Altarpieces was duly 
finished in 1927, some 18,000 words only of description, 
comparison, and dates. But Professor Paul Frankl and 
others were satisfied with it, and Werner Meinhof was 
awarded his doctorate. He took a job as a teacher of art his¬ 
tory at the Gymnasium St Johann in Danzig for about one 
year. In 1928 he and Ingeborg Guthardt were married, and 
Werner secured an appointment as assistant to the director 
of the state museum in Oldenburg, Lower Saxony, in norths 
western Germany. Because of his special interest in the 
painter Tischbein (whose most famous painting is the one of 
‘Goethe in the Campagna’) he was given a grant to go to 
Florence for a year’s study, and Ingeborg went with him. 

In 1931 their first child was born, in Oldenburg: a daugh¬ 
ter they named Wienke. Their second child, Ulrike Marie, 
was bom on October 7th, 1934 - the year after Hitler came 
to power. 

On the Meinhof side, Ulrike Marie was descended from 
an old bourgeois family of Wurttemberg, from generations of 
theologians who had studied, taught, preached, and super¬ 
intended in the environs of Stuttgart, and a few civic dig¬ 
nitaries, one of whom was rumoured to have attained 
prominence as a burgomaster of Ulm. Among the more 
distant constellations of the system, the brightest star they 
claimed was the Romantic poet Friedrich Holderlin. 

The Guthardts were more recently risen. Ingeborg’s 
grandfather had been a shoemaker in Hesse whose wife was 
left to a long widowhood. The socialist views of Ingeborg’s 
father, Johannes, brought him into trouble with the Nazis; 
under them he lost his job as a school inspector, and during 
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the Second World War he worked as an insurance sales¬ 
man. 

Ingeborg had not had a religious upbringing. But Werner 
Meinhof had, of course, and he did not abandon the church 
but was highly critical of it. He left the Oldenburg State 
Church and attached himelf to a small and ardent group 
known as the ‘Hessische Renitenz’ (the ‘Hessian Dissent’), 
which had been formed in 1874, some three years after the 
inception of the German state under Bismarck, and ever 
since then had stood against the state control of church 
affairs. Now that the churches had come so thoroughly 
under Nazi domination, this firm independence of the Re- 
nitente Kirche (Dissenting Church) was its main attraction 
for Werner Meinhof: an obstinate independence which was 
both older and stronger than that of the Confessing Church. 
And while the Confessing Church was against racial dis¬ 
crimination in the church itself, the Renitente Kirche was 
against it as a general principle. Ingeborg joined it in sym¬ 
pathy with her husband. So both of them can be said to have 
belonged to that exiguous class of persons (to which, how¬ 
ever, millions have subsequently claimed retrospective 
membership) who expressly opposed Nazism right from the 
beginning of Hitler’s accession to power. 

In 1936 Dr Meinhof was appointed director of the 
museum of the town of Jena, not far to the south of Halle. 
So back to Saxony he went. And in addition to his museum 
job, he became a lecturer at the College of Art in nearby 
Weimar. 

The family lived in half of a solid, ivy-covered two-family 
house in a street of solid houses towards the edge of the town, j 
It had a pleasant garden with trees such as children like to| 
climb. Ulrike played in it and climbed the trees and scooted ; 
along the paths with the children of the neighbourhood, 
whose householders were mostly middle-class professional 
and included at least one secret Nazi bigwig. There was a 
little boy, Reinhard, nicknamed ‘Bubi’, towards whom 
Ulrike felt particularly protective. 

In 1939, about the time of the outbreak of the war, Dr 
Meinhof became seriously ill, For some months his illness 
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was not diagnosed and he was treated for diseases he did not 
have. Early in 1940 he died, and it was then discovered that 
he had been suffering from cancer of the pancreas. Ulrike 
received the news of her father’s death with the indifference 
of a young child to an event that means nothing to her. 

Dr Meinhof had been an employee of the city and not of 
the state, so when he died there was no state pension for his 
widow. However, the municipal authorities offered to pay 
for her to study and qualify for a profession so that she 
could support herself and the children. She had passed her 
Abitur before her marriage but had not started formally on 
any higher education. Now she chose the subject she knew 
something about, art history. 

Ingeborg found it hard to look after home and children 
and to study at the same time, and to keep the three of them 
on the grant from the city of Jena. She talked of taking in a 
lodger. 

In seminars at the university she became acquainted with 
a clever, good-looking, strong-minded, crop-haired, friendly, 
and generous young woman by the name of Renate Rie- 
meck, who was studying history and Germanistics as well as 
art history. The nineteen-year-old Renate was already a 
polymath by taste and aptitude. One day when the two 
women were still only colleagues rather than friends, Inge¬ 
borg sent Ulrike to Renate, who later recalled that meet¬ 
ing: 

1 was a student in my first semester; her mother had just 
lost her husband and had also just begun to study. It was 
Ulrike who established my connection with her mother the 
day she brought me a scientific book which her mother and I 
had to work through jointly. The heart of the child Ulrike 
flew to me. I devised games for her to play, and the child 
organized everything further. She said, “Mother has to let a 
room, so you come to us.” ’ 

She was a chatty, perky, happy child with bright brown 
eyes under straight eyebrows, her fair but darkening hair 
tied in two bundles behind her ears. Quick, appealing, 
affectionate, she had a winning way about her. 

The next day Ulrike came to Renate again, with her 
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mother. ‘I want to play with you,’ she said. ‘I want to show 
you how I can walk down the mountain two steps at a time.’ 
She had a small rucksack on her shoulders, and they all went 
for their walk up and down the mountain, Ulrike holding 
Renate’s hand. Renate went with them to Ingeborg’s apart¬ 
ment, and the children went to the nursery to play. After a 
while Ulrike and Wienke came to Renate with a broken toy. 
‘Can you fix it for me?’ Ulrike asked, and Renate did. 
Ulrike said, ‘Renate can fix my toys, Mother, so if she comes 
to live with us you won’t have to marry again.’ When 
Renate left the two little girls asked her to come again. They 
also took to calling so regularly on Renate, who was lodging 
with a family not far away, that Ingeborg felt she had to 
apologize to her for their interruptions of her work. Ulrike 
repeated her invitation to Renate to come and live with 
them, but Renate knew that Ingeborg could get a better rent 
than she could afford to pay. 

One day when Renate was walking with Ingeborg on the 
road to the university, Ingeborg asked, ‘Do you think that 
we shall win the war?’ 

Renate replied, ‘No, I do not think so,’ which was a 
dangerous declaration to make in Nazi Germany. 

‘But I believe it,’Ingeborg said. 

Renate turned away. ‘Good-bye,’ was all she said. But she 
suspected that Ingeborg did not believe it and did not trust 
her enough to say so; because the children had told her that 
their grandfather had been a school inspector and was now 
selling insurance so she guessed what the background of the 
family was. The next day the young but strong-minded stu¬ 
dent decided to take a risk in order to make her own views 
clear to Ingeborg Meinhof. 

She went to her house just before two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the time the BBC broadcast war news to Germany. It 
was a punishable crime to listen. 

‘Do you have a radio?’ Renate asked. 

Ingeborg did, and showed it to Renate, who switched it on 
and turned it to the BBC news. After a little while she 
switched it off again and then said, ‘I don’t believe you when 
you say that you believe Germany will win the war. But if 
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you like you can now go to the Gestapo and tell them that I 

listen to the BBC,’ f 

Ingeborg did not go to the Gestapo. Instead, the two j 
women became friends. Neither of them told anyone, 
not even the children, of the ‘political incident’ which 
established confidence between them and began their 
relationship, Renate became Ingeborg’s lodger, the rent 
having been adjusted satisfactorily to both, and thereafter 
was on the spot to mend Ulrike’s toys, ‘until the “toys” 
were not toys any more, but life situations which had gone 
wrong.’ 

Ingeborg was lively, gay, and amusing; also practical, j 
conscientious, and kind; properly cultured, with approved, [ 
international, yet decided tastes in art and literature (Tol- j 
stoy, but not Dostoyevsky) and seasoned by a relish of j 
humour (Boccaccio, Goldoni, Cervantes, Gogol). She ' 
suffered from asthma. 

Both Renate and Ingeborg took their doctorates in 1943. : 

Ingeborg’s thesis was on the subject of ‘Ornament in Medi- 
eval Art’. Renate, who had studied German and history as !. 
well as art history, wrote about ‘Medieval Heretical Move¬ 
ments in Middle Germany’. As soon as she got her doctorate 
she became a junior lecturer at Jena University. The state 
exams they both passed a year later qualified them to 
become primary school teachers. But very soon the war 
came to an end, the Meinhofs and their neighbours were 
surprised to learn that Bubi’s father had been a member of 
the Gestapo, and everyone or nearly everyone wanted to 
move west. 

At the time of Germany’s capitulation, Jena was in the 
hands of the Americans, but by an agreement concluded 
between the Allies in 1944 and ratified at Yalta in February 
1945, Saxony was to fall into the Russian zone. The hand¬ 
over was scheduled for July 1st, 1945, so the two women had 
only a few weeks to find a place of refuge. 

An acquaintance of theirs who had been imprisoned by 
the Nazis was now in an official position, a sort of ‘head of 
the district’ of the town of Berneck in Upper Franconia, in 
the American-held territory of Bavaria. He was able to offer 
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“ f t ]obs as P nmar y school teachers - the only sort of 
school that was open at the time - so they moved the short 
distance to Berneck. But they could not take their second 
th 4 6re ? order t0 § et promotion and 

Snhnrf ’ \ nd *1 the spring of 1946 the y ™ved to 
Oldenburg where Ingeborg Meinhof had many friends. It 

was m the British zone, but it was not difficult io get there. 

- “ With a traiIer t0 trans P° rt ‘hem 
and all their belongings, and in one day the move from Ber¬ 
neck to Oldenburg was accomplished. 

It took them only a fortnight with the help of friends to 
find an apartment m a large straight-fronted three-storied 
house, number 4 on the Ackerstrasse. It had a fair-sized 
garden, not too formal a place, just right for children to play 
in The house was not far from the centre of the town, in one 
of the older but still solidly respectable suburbs, where 
many of the streets were still cobbled, and though in those 


au . u ^ngry years many of the houses were in a state of 
disrepair - not because of bombs, for the town was one of 
the few that had not been destroyed in the last phase of the 
war - most were as well kept as the times allowed, with 
polished brass plates beside the front doors announcing 
names and degrees and professions. 

Oldenburg is a conservative town, largely Protestant. It 
had become staunchly National Socialist in 1932 It is 
chiefly remarkable for the bicycle paths which run along the 
edge of most of its sidewalks. With such a facility, and a 
general flatness of the land, tinkling flocks of cyclists 
become an irresistible force bearing down upon pedestrians 
everywhere. Once there was a horse market in the middle of 
the town, and a Platz still goes by that name, though only 
automobiles fine up there now. The population of the town 
swelled from 80,000 in 1939 to over 120,000 in 1945 as refu¬ 
gees poured into it from the east. 

So the schools were understandably full. The state high 
school, the Cacilienschule, could accept Wienke but not 
Ulrike. Ingeborg managed to get Ulrike into the Lieb- 
frauenschule,a half hour’s walk or ten-minutes bus ride from 
the Ackerstrasse: a school founded and run by Catholic 
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nuns, but welcoming pupils of all denominations. A pretty 
building, stone and creeper, four stories high with a gable 
and dormers, it stands in a suburb of large bourgeois houses 
and quiet wide streets and big trees, a monument to the 
middle-class respectability of Oldenburg. 

Ingcborg and Renata took their further exams and went 
to work at the Clieiliensehule * Renate until April 1948, 
when she moved to the Oldenburg Teacher's Training Col* 
lege as a lecturer, and Ingcborg until 1949. 

They had both joined the Socialist Party (SPD) in 1945. 
They were against Stalinism but were ‘not blind anti-coni* 
munistsh 'We thought, like Thomas Mann, that “anti-com¬ 
munism is tiic fundamental foolishness of the twentieth 
century”,' 

Towards the end of 1948 Ingcborg was found to have 
cancer, She had an operation, which was considered suc¬ 
cessful, and she was quite soon lit and eager to go back to 
work. But in that time of want, many adults went short of 
food and warm clothing to give more to their children, and 
it may have been a general debility and lack of resistance 
caused by not taking sufficient care of herself which made 
Frau Melnhof too susceptible to illness; and when, in late 
February 1949, she caught flu, she did not have the strength 

to recover, and she died on March 2nd, /• 

For three or four days she had lain in bed, nursed by 
Renate Riemeck and attended by a careful and sympathetic 
woman doctor. Then an attack of asthma came on in the 
night, Renate heard the agonizing sound of her friend gasp¬ 
ing for breath, sent for the doctor, and stayed helplessly 
watching beside her bed. ‘I saw that she was in agony, 
Renate recalled later. For two or three hours she struggled, 
and died suddenly of a heart attack, before the doctor 
arrived. , , 

'The children were restless. They had heard the ringing of 
the bell, the doors opening and shutting, the voices. I went to 
them and told them that their mother was dead. At 
first neither of them cried. Then Ulrike asked me to 
read to them from the New Testament, So I opened it, and 
my eye fell on John 3; 16, and I read; "For God so loved the 
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world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
belicveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’” ° 

‘Ulrike said, “That’s Mother’s verse for the burial cere¬ 
mony.” And then she cried. But not much. 

‘I took them at once to the deathbed. Ingcborg looked 
more beautiful than in life. Both the children said she 
looked “wonderful”. They were comforted by seeing her, 
the beauty of this face. None of the agony of the death’ 
showed in it - that had quite vanished. But of course the 
death was a shock. Ulrike was very brave. She didn’t cry at 
the burial. “Now we’ve only got you,” she said to me. She 
had said it too - “Now we’ve only got you” - on the night of 
her mother’s death. I thought of how I had tried to save 
them from air raids, and a lot of other things, and it seemed 
to me now that I had no choice.’ 

There were no relatives who could take the children. In- 
geborg Meuihof had a married cousin, but the couple were 
refugees and in no position to help others. Of Werner 
Mcinhofs large family two were doctors of medicine and 
several sisters were married to parsons, but either they lived 
in the Russian-occupied zone, in very reduced circumstances, 
or if in the Western zones their houses had been destroyed, 
‘None were well off, and they had children of their own - of 
course they would have had to take Ulrike and Wienke if I 
had not.’ As it was they were happy to let Renate become 
the girls’ foster mother and reserved to themselves only the 
right of criticism, implicit when not explicit. (Once, for in¬ 
stance, several years later, when Ulrike was about eighteen 
and wanted to go on a hitchhiking trip with Thomas Lenk, 
son of an artist friend of her parents and now a highly suc¬ 
cessful sculptor himself, Renate could not permit it ‘because 
of what the relatives would say’.) 

, Jtwas Grandfather Guthardt who had to make the de¬ 
cision. He had lost his wife in an epidemic during the war 
and was delighted that Renate was willing to take the chil¬ 
dren, for the children’s own sakes. ‘He was a very good man, 
he did all he could.’ He sent DM 50 a month for the chil¬ 
dren, And in addition the foster mother received DM 18 
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from the state for each of the girls, the statutory orphan’s 


allowance. 

But Renate Riemeck, who was as warmhearted and kind 
as she was brilliant, did not find them a burden. ‘I am very 
grateful to the children, because they compelled me to earn 
money - so I began to write books to supplement my salary, 
and the books helped me to get a professorship. 

Yet there might have been a reason, which she never told, 
for not being grateful to the children at all. About the time 
of Ingeborg’s death, she and a certain young academic, who 
had been a friend of hers and Ingeborg’s for some time, had 
been thinking that they might marry. But when she under¬ 
took responsibility for the children, their marriage was put 
out of question. The young man was sympathetically under¬ 
standing of Renate’s decision, but he had a mother to sup¬ 
port, times were hard, and by the time general economic 
recovery brought circumstances which might have been 
more favourable for their marriage, he had been killed in an 
accident. 

So Ulrike chose Renate, and Renate chose Ulrike. The 
foster mother was only eleven years older than Wienke, four¬ 
teen years older than Ulrike,'and she became, or rather con¬ 
tinued to be, a loving and responsible second mother to 
them both. ‘Ulrike was upset by her mother’s death, but she 
was not inconsolable,’ she found. And yet, beyond the brief 
tears, the religious consolation, and the appeal to the heart, 
there was the insecurity and abnormality of being left an 
orphan. And Ulrike needed, and was to seek in the years to 
come, ‘family’ groups to which she could belong and be 
central. , 

The child Ulrike made an impression on adults in a way 
that Wienke did not. Ulrike enjoyed and courted the ap¬ 
proval and delighted praise of adults. She liked to be the 
centre of interest. Wienke was more retiring. And Wienke 
seems to have lived her childhood in the shadow of her 
younger sister. Wienke suffered at times at the hands of the 
littler girl who only meant fun, didn’t really mean to hurt at 
ill, was only teasing, was so kind and bighearted really, but 
just had a little mischief in her - which nevertheless to its 
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victim must have felt less charming. Ulrike knew that 
Wienke was afraid of mice. So when she found a dead mouse 
she put it in Wienke’s bed, and Wienke shrieked. T thought 
it was stupid. Ulrike was a little beast to Wienke. But she 
had a good heart,’ Renate believed. She would tell Wienke 
to defend herself, but Wienke was not able to. And it was 
Ulrike all the same who attracted notice, who unfairly mat¬ 
tered, and whose childish clever sayings were remembered, 
and her charm responded to; and whose fourteen-year-old 
needs came first even with this woman, however just she 
wished to be, who felt that Ulrike’s ‘heart had flown’ to her. 

‘I loved this child Ulrike. She reminded me so much of 
my own childhood. I too liked climbing trees. And I had not 
known many children. Ulrike was always full of ideas. She 
invented games, and liked to take on the leadership. She 
could tell stories - remembered fairy tales well as a little girl 
and could retell them well. When I was a student and went 
for a walk with Ulrike, my mind would be on other things as 
she talked. But she’d know I wasn’t paying attention to her, 
and she’d tug my hand. “Did you hear me - are you listening 
to me?” she’d say.’ 

And yet Ulrike did not have the self-confidence that her 
youthful ability to impress others would seem to imply. By 
temperament and circumstance she needed to please; to win 
approval, to be accepted, to belong. She was not, and never 
became, a daring loner. Her later oppositionism, like her 
even later ‘radicalism’, resulted from an urge to be part of a 
dedicated elite rather than from critical independent think¬ 
ing. In adolescence she acquired a soulfulness. Like most 
children she was quickly moved to pity, and in her teens to 
strong feelings for this and against that - the puerile sense of 
right and wrong. But again like most children she adopted 
the views of the adults on whom she emotionally depended. 
She adopted them with more than usual intensity, however. 
And on the whole they were not the views which were gen¬ 
erally held in the environment in which she was growing up. 
Oldenburg was far from being the mental home of Renate 
Riemeck, a scholar who arrived at convictions which were 
often avant-garde. Ulrike might have learned method from 
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her foster mother by which to reach conclusions of her own; 
but lacking Renate’s gifts, and out of emotional need, what 
she learned were Renate’s conclusions. 

Renate Riemeck was a gifted teacher, and had a great deal 
to teach. She was born in Breslau on October 4th, 1920, the 
daughter of a businessman. He was liberal in politics; yet in 
1932, along with a third of the whole voting population, he 
and his wife voted for the Nazis, and their daughter Renate 
was entered into the ranks of the Bund Deutsche Madchen. 
This meant that when Hitler became Chancellor in 1933, she 
was awarded the Golden Hitler Youth Badge, the reward for 
those who had committed themselves to the Party before 
obedience to it began to be compulsory. Later her parents 
regretted their rashness. Her mother found that the anti- 
Semitic action which the Nazis had always threatened had 
been meant in deadly earnest, and for that in particular she 
turned her opinions against them. Renate passed her Abitur 
and then studied at both Munich and Jena universities, and 
formed her own views. 

To look ahead from the point where she undertook the 
care of the Meinhof girls: Shebecame a lecturer at the Old¬ 
enburg Academy of Education in 1951, and in the same year 
professor of education at Brunswick, and continued as pro¬ 
fessor for another nine years, first at the Institute of Edu¬ 
cation in Weilburg and then the Academy of Education in 
Wuppertal. She published her first book, a study of 
Friedrich Schlegal, in 1945. Between that year and 1975 she 
wrote or edited some fifteen others, including collections of 
poetry, a history in four volumes for schoolchildren, and two 
atlases; for one of which, published in 1949, she was severely 
criticized because she called the German Democratic Re¬ 
public the German Democratic Republic several years 
before it was accorded recognition as an ‘independent’ state 
- but the edition of 136,000 copies was by that time already 
distributed. In 1964 she published a two-volume work, 
Moscow and the Vatican, and this was followed by several 
books on religious teachers, including one on Jan Hus, the 
Czech religious reformer. She got into trouble with her state 
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remilitarization of West Germany in the late 1950s, and in 
1960 became one of the first directors of the German Peace 
Union (Deutsche Friedens Union, DFU). In 1967 she was 
awarded the Carl von Ossietsky medal of the DDR ‘for her 
efforts to promote peace’. 2 (‘I believe that Germany treated 
the Poles, Czechs, and other Slavs so badly that we owe 
them recompense,’ she has explained.) In 1971 she was 
awarded an honorary doctorate by the Lutheran Theologic¬ 
al Academy of Budapest. 

The fourteen-year-old Ulrike, under Renate Riemeck’s 
guidance but free to follow her own tastes, read nineteenth- Jj 
century German literature, the mainline Romantic novelists, ; ■ 
looked at reproductions of great pictures, learned to play the 11 
recorder and the violin, and continued her religious observ- 
ances. She was confirmed. The text on her certificate of ? 
confirmation was again a passage from John - this time, 
Chapter 16, verse 33: ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 

Her teachers and other adults who observed Ulrike during 
her school years saw her as a well-cared-for child, intelli¬ 
gent, generous-hearted, and without superficial vanity, since 
her clothes, though serviceable, did not look fashionable or 
even new, but like hand-me downs from relatives who had a 


to seize an opportunity to combine the two; and her lack of 
stylish clothes did not seem to trouble the teenage girl at all. 
Her exercise books were neat, her homework regularly and 
■conscientiously done. ‘Good’ was a frequent comment in 
her school reports at this time, and someone wrote T 
intellectual ambition,’ and someone else wrote, ‘Likes to 
dream’ The views she liked to repeat were of a high moral 
tone, and she added an insistence all her own. She con 
sciously emulated Renate in many ways. Renate wore slacks 
and sensible rather than glamorous clothes, so Ulrike was 
content to do the same. Renate had her hair cut short, so 
Ulrike had hers similarly cropped and swept back from her 
rectangular forehead. Ulrike even tried to imitate Renate’s 
handwriting, small but clear, and managed to do it very 
well 
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Renate Riemeck, though she would be firm in her de¬ 
cisions even if they were not pleasing to her foster daughters, 
was neither disciplinarian nor conventional. When in 1950 
she was invited to England to lecture at a teacher’s training 
college in Hertfordshire, she took Ulrike to relatives in 
Wuppertal, a parson and his family, and arranged for her to 
attend a Rudolf Steiner school in the neighbourhood. But 
on returning to Germany in the first vacation to see how 
Ulrike was getting on, she found that the aunt and uncle 
objected to the teaching at the school of Renate’s choice, 
and Ulrike did not want to go to the conventional school 
they preferred. So Renate took her back to England with 
her, where she lodged with a married couple, friends of 
Renate’s, improved her English, and enjoyed outings with 
Renate to look at old churches and cathedrals. ‘She loved 
art and architecture, just like me.’ 

They returned to Oldenburg. But the Liebfrauenschule 
did not take its pupils as far as the Abitur , so to study for 
her exams Ulrike moved to the Cacilienschule, which by 
then had room for her. Wienke - and Renate - had both left 
it by then. 

Ulrike’s childhood was not an unhappy one. Yet she was 
fatally attracted to unhappiness. When the day’s lessons 
were over, she would often go home with other girls. In the 
privacy of someone’s own room, with the door closed on 
adult interference, their cigarettes lit, she would expound to 
others her views on art, morals, politics, history, religion,® 
literature - by that time mostly Hermann Hesse, a pacifist, 
whose romanticism particularly appealed to them, warming 
their feelings, who were already emotionally in heat. He 
wrote about individuals who were different from (better 
than) most people. Knulp the vagabond. Steppenwolf, who 
is a ‘genius of suffering’, and who despises those who do not 
suffer, who are bourgeois - which is to say smug, vulgar, 
little, brash, insensitive, American, ordinary, dull, luke¬ 
warm, or engaged in the bakery business. He exhibits the 
snobbery of the romantic egotist: 

If the world is right, if this music of the cafes, these 
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mass enjoyments and these Americanized men who are 
pleased with so little are right, then I am wrong, I am 
crazy. . 

And he blames ‘society’ for his own boredom: 

But the worst of it is that it is just this contentment that 
I cannot endure ... A wild longing for strong emotions 
and sensations seethes in me, a rage against this toneless, 
flat, normal, and sterile life. I have a mad impulse to 
smash something, a warehouse perhaps, or a cathedral, Or 
myself, to commit outrages, to pull off the wigs of a few 
revered idols, to provide a few rebellious schoolboys with 
the longed-for ticket to Hamburg, to seduce a little girl, or 
to stand one or two representatives of the established 
order on their heads. For what I always hated and de¬ 
tested and cursed above all things was this contentment, 
this healthiness and comfort, this carefully preserved opti¬ 
mism of the middle classes, this fat and prosperous brood 
of mediocrity. 

In this small private society, this cabal of the afternoon, 
where the eternal verities were chewed like gum, other girls 
felt privileged to be chosen by Ulrike. She was the oracle, the 
guru, the leader of some undefined, incipient mental cru¬ 
sade. Years later one of them remembered, ‘She conveyed a 
sense of daring, of rebellion, of risk; of being for things that 
our parents and most of the world Were probably against.’ 4 
She even turned her utility clothes to advantage, as the 
others (who had families like fortresses into which they 
could retreat) began imitating her carelessness of ap¬ 
pearance as being somehow an indication of intellectual and 
moral and spiritual superiority, or at least freedom from the j 
dictates of convention. It made them feel special and 
significant. Altogether it Was an atmosphere that adolescents 
can revel in. The intimacy of those long afternoons, and the 
pride of leadership, the sense of personal importance, the 
warmth of belonging - though perhaps always just a little 
insecurely - formed for Ulrike a pattern of adolescent need 
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and satisfaction which, though the emotions of puberty may 
be glandularly caused, was not forgotten. (That thick 
schoolgirl atmosphere, with its hints of lesbianism, romantic 
sado-masochism, and full-blown hero worship persisted into 
Ulrike’s later life and emanates from her play Bambule, 
which she wrote in her mid-thirties.) 

One of her school friends recalled those days like this:® 

*We belonged to the “trouser-wearing” girls who smoked 
and read books which one should not yet have read. Ulrike 
had a nice generous and casual way which at the same time 
was provocative. There was something distinctly anti¬ 
authoritarian about her, although that word wasn’t used at 
the time, I felt definitely distinguished by her liking me. She 
had a conspiratorial air against everything that was con¬ 
sidered normal. We enjoyed this kind of elite feeling without 
defining it more precisely. My mother instinctively feared 
this company for me, although she couldn’t say anything 
about it but that “the curtains would turn yellow with all 
our smoking”. No doubt she felt the uncompromising qual¬ 
ity Of this girl whose sympathies could be neither broadened 
nor deflected. 

‘At the time we talked primarily about literature - all the 
things that Were now being published after the Nazi time - 
Jiinger, Hesse, Sartre. That was also the subject of our cor¬ 
respondence when I moved away and she went to Weilburg 
in Hesse with her foster mother, who had become a pro¬ 
fessor at the Weilburg Institute of Education. At that time 
we lived in a deliberate austerity, “consumption abstinence” 
- that is, despising all externals, refraining from all concern 
with appearances - so that at the time I was counted among 
the most slovenly girls in my circle, and I am sure that that 
was attributable to her influence. But I know that the con¬ 
nection, on my part at least, was a source of pride and gave 
me an aura of “sorrow and despair” which I enjoyed very 
much. There was something forceful, vital; it had a touch of 
the forbidden, but also a touch of the “profoundly genuine” 
in the meaningfulness of which we believed ourselves to be 
thinking and acting. As we did not encounter each other 
again, our correspondence also finally dwindled away. We 
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sent each other quotations from books which we were read¬ 
ing. I remember one of them, at least the sense of it - at the 
time I wrote it in my diary. I believe it was by Jiinger. 
“What does the frog in the well know of the ocean?” In any 
case, everything was still fermenting and very adolescent. 

‘Important in all this, too, is her foster mother, Professor 
Renate Riemeck, whom we all admired passionately while 
she was a teacher at our school [and who] was certainly a 
great influence on Ulrike.’ 

Ulrike was just eighteen in October 1952, when she 
moved south with Renate, now a professor of education, to 
the old town of Weilburg in the state of Hesse, to finish her 
last two and a half years of schooling. So the game of 
‘sorrow and despair’ broke up, and the young players moved 
on. 



CHAPTER NINE 


BECOMING ENGAGED 


Weilburg in Hesse, in a curl of the River Lahn, is an old 
town with a few remaining steep-roofed timbered houses, 
and a fairy-tale Schloss on the top of the hill. The road that 
dips out of the town through the old gate arch rises again, 
and towards the top of the next rise stand the big buildings 
of what used to be the Institute of Education. There Profes¬ 
sor Riemeck had an apartment to go with her new job, and 
Ulrike had a nearby but separate room in the same building. 
Wienke was away, training to be a children's nurse, but she 
came often to visit them. 

Ulrike now attended the venerable Gymnasium 
Philippinum. With two of her teachers she got along well. 
One of them, the English teacher, a kindly, generous, and 
broad-minded man, remembered her later as ‘a very intelli¬ 
gent young lady’ who was not like the other girls of her age 
concerned with looking fashionable - ‘her stockings were 
twisted’ - but who made friends and liked dancing. Again, 
as in her friendships in Oldenburg, it was she who exerted 
the stronger influence even when the other girl was older 
than herself. 

But her closest friend now was the son of a pastor of a 
\ neighbouring village, Werner Link, who came to study at 
; the school at the same time as she did in 1952. He was a 
gentle, highly intelligent young man with warm brown eyes 
and leftist sympathies. He would often walk home with 
Ulrike in the afternoons, down the road through the old gate 
and up the steep hill to the college near the top. They would 
do homework together, smoke, and talk - until the last bus 
of the evening took Werner home - about art and politics 
and religion and books: Kafka, Thomas Mann, but mostly 
the novels of Hermann Hesse and the poetry of Friedrich 
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Holderlin. These were interests which the two shared 
almost exclusively with each other and Renate, and made 
them feel rather apart from the other members of the class. 
Sometimes, after Renate had gone into her own room to 
write, taking several packs of cigarettes with her, and 
Werner had gone home, Ulrike would go on reading into the 
small hours. In the morning she would creep into Renate’s 
room to see if there were any cigarettes left, but they would 
all have been smoked. Renate did not approve of Ulrike’s 
smoking and neither Ulrike nor Werner did it in her pres¬ 
ence. But such was the atmosphere then, intimate with 
starry ideas, smoky and nocturnal. 

Sometimes Professor Ricmeck gave a talk at the school. 
There too, as in Oldenburg, she was quickly and ardently 
admired, and was applauded long and loudly. ‘There was a 
very intellectual atmosphere about her,’ as Werner Link re¬ 
called. ‘And at eighteen Ulrike was different from the other 
girls in the class. In her there was a special combination of 
intellectual interests and a very charming feminine way 
about her. Not like a teenager. She was not interested in 
clothes like other teenagers. She liked to argue very 
seriously - intensely, but not aggressively. She was unwilling 
ever to make compromises, a characteristic which seems to 
have remained constant (though I never saw her again after 
1965) - that absoluteness!’ 

. Ulrike practised her violin conscientiously, but - con- ; 
sideratcly - not at night. If she was alone in the evenings she I 
would read for long hours. Sometimes when she couldn’t get I 
up in the mornings she would say that it {was because she had 
been absorbed in art books. No one could have emulated a 
parent or teacher, or pursued recojMjfended goals, with 
more conscientiousness. 

Ulrike, Werner, and two or three other girls and boys 
founded and edited the schpoj.mhga|ine.,It , was Ulrike’s first 
ventur^to journalism:. 1! -0 * f> ^ 

Under the burden of the. approaching 1 'Abitur a certain 
anxiety began to oppress ■tJlrikm./Pefhaps a less than ab¬ 
solute confidence in lifer owjijalMies was troubling her. She 
confided to ^«meijthat Wclreamed of some way out from 
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the burden of study, the strain of competing in exams, the 
pressure to achieve academic success and then—it seemed an 
endless vista, a surely exhausting and futile pursuit - pro- 
fessional status. How much more real and meaningful was a 
life in which bread was earned by the work of the hands, 
skill, craft, sweat of the brow: the simple life - how at¬ 
tractive in romantic fiction. There was Goldmund in Her¬ 
mann Hesse’s Narziss and Goldmund, who wandered about 
and found a master to teach him woodcarving. And hadn’t 
Ulrike’s father done the same? She often spoke of her father 
in this connection to Werner in those days. How he had left 
school without taking his Abitur, and learned the craft of 
woodcarving, and then when he felt ready he had taken his 
doctorate of philosophy and become an art historian and a 
director of a museum. So one needn’t give up the ambition to 
become a university professor, one could just defer it for a 
while. And in any case, what were all these intellectual 
things ultimately all about? Would it not be better to be 
apprenticed and become familiar with material things? 

Werner, less doubtful of the uses of learning, could never¬ 
theless sympathize with her view: 

‘She id find that what we were learning then would have 
no relevance to our further lives. She went on with it, but 
there was this prototype of someone who had taken this 
step, who had left home and still made it in life.’ 

After talking it over with Werner, Ulrike concluded that it 
must be possible to achieve a balance of intellectual and 
practical activity.' 

I ' In 1955 they took their Abitur exams. In the German 
I paper there was a choice between a political and a literary 
question. Ulrike chose the literary one. The written papers 
were followed by oral tests. In English Ulrike had to read 
and answer questions on a poem by Carl Sandburg called 
Chicago (‘Hog butcher to the world...’). She did well with 
it, and when the oral exams were over and the Abitur candi¬ 
dates gathered to hear their results, she found she had 
achieved a first class in English, though only average grades 
in most subjects. Her weakest had always been mathematics 
and science. Werner achieved a first in maths, German, and 
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Latin, and a second in English. It was a good class; the 
general standard of achievement was high. One of the boys 
got firsts in all eight of his subjects - and went on to become 
a priest. 

Both Ulrike and Werner then set about working for schol¬ 
arship grants. Both tried for one offered by the Protestant 
Church, and Ulrike also applied for the scholarship of the 
Study Foundation of the German People, which was not 
only the most generous but also carried the most prestige. 
Both were awarded the church scholarship. But Werner felt 
he could not fulfil the religious obligations which the award 
imposed, although the study foundation assured him that 
they would take a most liberal view of them. He won grants 
of other kinds. And Ulrike turned down the church scholar¬ 
ship because she won the coveted Study Foundation of the 
German People. It was usually awarded only for very high 
academic achievement, but in her case it was given not be¬ 
cause of good grades but because of her situation as an im¬ 
pecunious orphan whose father and mother had both been 
doctors, and helped by letters from Renate Riemeck and 
several professors, one of whom had been a friend of her 
father. It was an honour that gave her complete financial 
independence. 

So later in the same year, 1955, Ulrike went to Marburg, a 
university which is still a stronghold of the right-wing stu¬ 
dent Korps, in a beautiful old city, farther up the Lahn, built 
on a steep hill crowned with rock and a grand Schloss, On 
some of the old cobbled streets stand the timbered houses* 
gabled and painted with flowers and mottoes, but also the 
large buildings, old and new, of the university institutes. The 
country round about is fat and fair. Ulrike lived in a fur¬ 
nished room, smoked a pipe, studied educational science 
and psychology, and attended occasional lectures in other 
subjects such as art history. She never entertained the idea of 
studying politics. That was Werner Link’s subject. He too 
had gone up to Marburg, but. the two drifted apart and 
seldom saw each other. \ 

The professor under whom Link studied was Wolfgang 
Abendroth, a Marxist who had been ill-used by the Nazis, 
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taken prisoner of war by the British, returned after the war 
to the Russian zone, and, being ill-used again by his commu¬ 
nist comrades, had fled to the West in 1948. During the 
fifties, as professor of politics at Marburg, his reputation 
grew, and he became one of the heroes of the New Left in 
the late sixties 1 when West Germany had recovered econ¬ 
omically and was thriving and prosperous under a Social- 
Democrat government. Despite all of these circumstances he 
yet maintained that the worst socialist state was preferable 
to the best capitalist state. Presumably he meant for theo¬ 
retical consideration only, and not for living in. He wanted 
to support youth movements and student insurrection even 
when they were antidemocratic, so that socialism - as he 
conceived it, which was quite different from the SPD 
government - could be established. But for all his personal 
charisma and great powers of persuasion and Werner Link s 
initial bias in his favour, he did not make a permanent con¬ 
vert of Link, who was to become a professor of politics 

himself, a liberal and a rationalist. 

Ulrike’s interest in politics still amounted, it seemed, to 
little more than a general acceptance of vague leftist sym¬ 
pathies, tinged with a sentimental preference for Eastern 
Europe with its austerity, idealism, and suffering, and a par¬ 
ticular opposition to the atom bomb. Religion was still her 
favourite, mystique, particularly the forms favoured by the 
‘Berneuchener Kreis’, the Brotherhood of St Michael foun¬ 
ded in Berneuchen. Neither a sect nor an order, the Brother¬ 
hood revived the liturgy of Luther and practised various 
spiritual exercises. The Bishop of Oldenburg, Professor Dr 
Wilhelm Stahlin, had been the head of the Brotherhood at 
the time Ulrike lived there. Renate Riemeck had been criti¬ 
cal of them, although she ‘appreciated many of their inten¬ 
tions’. She found Stahlin ‘too authoritarian’ and recognized 
that one of the sources of his wisdom was Rudolf Steiner’s 
anthroposophy, but Stahlin not only would not admit being 
stimulated by Steiner’s teaching, he denigrated it. Inge* 
borg Meinhof had been critical of them, but disliked 
their exclusiveness. 

Their Luther liturgy was used, however, in Sunday ser* 
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vices in Oldenburg, and Ulrike became familiar with it. 
When she went to Marburg, she found a very active ‘Ber¬ 
neuchener’ pastor, and she joined his group. It was her 
Christianity, fortified with pacifism, that brought her into 
close sympathy with a Marburg student of nuclear physics 
named Lothar Wallek, a scholarly, rather shy, shambling 
bear of a man, with dark curly hair, who was quietly against 
the atom bomb. Wallek was able to tell Ulrike more about it 
technically than she had known, thereby raising the tem¬ 
perature of her own opposition to it, while not becoming 
fervent in the cause himself. Yet it was Ulrike’s opinions, 
and above all her religiousness, that engaged his affection. 
So closely did their common piety bind them that they 
talked of marrying, and for a while regarded themselves as 
engaged. But then certain differences within the context of 
their general agreement arose and proved insuperable. It 
was not so much that he, whose knowledge of atomic 
physics fed the flames of her antinuclear fervour, was not 
prepared to become as involved in antibomb protest as she; 
more irreconcilable were his Catholicism and her Protes¬ 
tantism. In which church would they raise their children? 
Her convictions would not permit her to become a Catholic; 
and though he would have been willing on his own account 
to change over to being a Protestant, he knew that his 
parents would be strongly against it. She hoped to get him 
interested in Protestantism through the ‘Berneuchener’ 
group. But he remained Catholic, the problem could not be 
overcome, and the engagement lapsed. While it lasted it was, 
by his account, a chaste affair, though they slept under the 
same roof for a couple of months, when Ulrike had to stay 
in Marburg during a vacation to finish some work, and his 
landlady rented her a room, 

While she was at Marburg, Ulrike befriended a fellow 
woman student by the name of Eva-Marie Titze, who was 
also an orphan and had some similar views and beliefs 
and interests. Ulrike liked to discover as many simi¬ 
larities as possible, as though she needed to confirm 
not only her opinions but, more deeply, her personal 
validity. 
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Ulrike continued for some time after leaving school to 
call the place where Renate lived, wherever it was - Wupper¬ 
tal after Weilburg - home. In matters of personal tradition 
she showed a conservatism which those who had known her 
longest did not expect. Once when she had come ‘home’ 
from Marburg at Christmas and found that the usual decor¬ 
ations had not been put up - in deference, her foster mother 
believed, to her own views - she was very disappointed. But 
then, it was a time of her life when she went in for con¬ 
trariness. Renate Riemeck remembered: ‘When she would 
come to Wuppertal from Marburg she was very talkative. 
We had debates. She always took the opposite point of view, 
like a game, and we never came to any agreement, but we 
enjoyed it. She defended a point of view, that was all - it 
didn’t have to be any matter that concerned her personally. 
That was the time of my strongest contact with her. She 
was never angry - just liked to put up a proposition 
and a counterproposition. She was never aggressive. The 
sin I accused her of was her old failing of lack of 
modesty.’ 

Ulrike was trying out other opinions, but still Renate’s 
were highly important to her. 

Renate Riemeck had left the SPD in 1955, when it gave 
up the struggle against remilitarization of Germany and 
voted for the law introducing universal conscription. She 
was never ‘an absolute pacifist’, but she thought that West 
German rearmament was a disastrous step in the escalation 
of the cold war. In the next five years, she became well 
known (or ‘notorious’, as she herself put it) as an opponent 
of Adenauer’s atomic rearmament plans and an advocate of 
reconcilation with Poland by recognizing the Oder-Neisse 
border, and of coming to terms with East European states 
in general - for which she came under attack from the 
Christian Democrats (CDU), who were then in power. 
(But ten years later, under Willy Brandt’s government, 
the recognition was made and a kind of reconciliation 
achieved.) 

Ulrike left Marburg at the end of the 1957 academic year 
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and moved north to the University of Munster, a pre¬ 
dominantly Catholic city in Westphalia, to continue her 
studies under Professor Heinrich Dopp-Vorwald; and al¬ 
though she sometimes over the next year or so visited 
Lothar when she went to Marburg, the affair of the heart - 
or more accurately the alliance of moral accord - was vir¬ 
tually over. 

At the University of Miinster, Ulrike and a student of 
politics, Jurgen Seifert, busied themselves with campaign¬ 
ing against the atom bomb and rearmament. In answer to a 
call from several professors and scientists in 1957, com-' 
mittecs against the bomb had begun to be formed all over 
West Germany (the Berlin Working Committee Against the 
Atom Death, for instance, which included, in April 1958, 
Heinrich Albertz, later Mayor of Berlin and later still con¬ 
vert to the anti-authoritarian viewpoint; and Willy Brandt, 
the new Mayor of Berlin, later to be even more famous as 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic). Having made herself 
heard on the subject at student protest meetings, Ulrike was 
sent to represent the students of Munster at an anti-bomb 
press conference in Bonn. She found herself among famous 
socialist politicians, academics, and journalists. And most 
importantly for Ulrike, as it turned out, there was the editor 
of the student paper Konkret (or konkret as it decapitalized 
itself on its own cover), Klaus Rainer Rohl. 

Of that meeting in Bonn, Rohl later wrote in his book 
Funf Finger sind keine Faust (‘Five Fingers Are Not a 
Fist’, an autobiography centred on the history of Konkret ): j 

It was dislike at first sight. For both parties. For me she 
was the type - quite uninteresting - which I simply could 
not bear: bluntly direct, with a deep, earnest look, any¬ 
thing but superficial, chock-full of intellectual sincerity. 

Ulrike, he says, saw in him a ‘show-olf’ with a crooked 
face, an impenetrable, arrogant type, in whom one would 
surely find no integrity, ‘so alien’ was what Rohl pleases to 
call his ‘ironic manner’ to ‘this Christian pacifist’. He asks, 
‘How did this “dreadful type” turn into the man to whom 
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she directed the greatest affection of her life, her only great 
private love? - of whom she would later say, if someone did 
not take to him, did not consider him the best man in 
the world”, with a finality that was unanswerable, “Only 
quality can recognize quality”,, pronouncing at the same 
time an irrevocable judgment on whomever she was 
talking to’. 

Although ‘the meeting was not a success, he recorded 
that they worked together at the conference, and, despite 
sincere Ulrike’s dislike of supercilious Rohl, and ironic 
Kohl’s dislike of earnest Ulrike, they ‘already recognized 
each other as useful’. < 

Ulrike herself was editing a paper. With a student of theol¬ 
ogy named Peter Meier and, for the third issue and those 
that followed, with Jurgen Seifert, she brought out a small 
pamphlet-paper Das Argument It was irregular, issued 
seven times between June 21st and July 15th, 1958. It pro¬ 
pounded the anti-bomb-anti-rearmament creed. In the first 
issue there was an article on the Democratic Cultural 
Association of Germany. Democratic? Cultural? Used to¬ 
gether, those two words could produce a redolence of East 
European propaganda, but only in the nostrils of the disin¬ 
genuous. What was it? ‘An association of culturally creative 
people... for the security of peace as the first cultural task 
of our time,... against the Third World War and the philo¬ 
sophic belief in its inevitability,... for unity of the father- 
land, ... for freedom of scientific and cultural creation,... 
against misuse of art and science in preparation for war’. So 
it was for peace and the reunification of Germany, terms 
unstipulated. _ , 

The third issue joined battle with seven Catholic theo¬ 
logians who had proclaimed that defence is legitimate, even 
by means of atomic weapons. Ulrike Meinhof and Jurgen 
Seifert replied, ‘Have the bishops, confronted with the threat 
of freedom-robbing communism,... become so blind that 
they dare to destroy the highest good of a Christian - the 
irremovable freedom of conscience?’ 

Editors who could speak of ‘freedom-robbing commu¬ 
nism’ were no conscious propagandists for the East. Ulrike 
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was still a Christian and not yet a Communist. ‘From the 
very beginning,’ Ulrike Meinhof and Jurgen Seifert wrote 
in the seventh issue of their paper, ‘our circle has held to 
the principle not to enter into any common action with 
those who are working for the East.’ 

Renate Riemeck did not give Ulrike any direct help with 
Das Argument. But it was no doubt important to Ulrike that 
Renate believed in the cause, ‘Ulrike was involved in the 
anti-bomb struggle, and it was a political struggle, but for 
her it was more a moral than a political question. She said to 
me at that time in relation to the anti-bomb issue, “Don’t let 
yourself be eaten up by the politicians”.’ Ulrike was ex¬ 
citedly involved in it. The involvement was at least as im¬ 
portant to her as the ideal. Monika Mitscherlich, a daughter 
of the pyschologist Alexander Mitscherlich, met her about 
that time and observed that ‘Ulrike forgot herself in politics. 
There was no distance between her and her politics.’ Organ¬ 
izing, arguing, talking absorbed her, but not, Monika main¬ 
tains, learning or reading about politics, or considering what 
others had written on the subject. ‘She was not really a 
Socialist. Perhaps in her own mind she was. But she did not 
understand Marxism. I am sure she never read Marx’ - not 
even later, her friend believes, who continued to be her 
friend well beyond the time when she and Jurgen Seifert 
(who became Monika’s husband) and three others, con¬ 
stituting the SDS committee, expelled Ulrike and Rohl 
from the SDS in 1960 ‘for wanting to make the SDS serve the 
purposes of the Communist Party through the Peace Cam¬ 
paign’. 

Ulrike and Rohl and the Communist Party. Her interest 
in.politics really began, Rohl claims, with her interest in 
him; ‘her love affair with communism’ and her love affair 
with him were ‘the same thing’. Communist literature came 
her way after her association with Rohl began, and she 
may have read some of it. She did read a lot of books about 
‘the anti-Nazi resistance’ in her late teens and early twenties 
- but not, unfortunately, books by Nazis, which might have 
helped her identify and resist certain ideas which were yet to 
entrance her. 
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In his book Rohl tells how he came to see a possibly 
fruitful partnership between her ‘intellectual sincerity’ and 
his ‘intellectual finesse’. He went to see her again, about a 
month after the Bonn meeting, with the prime object appar¬ 
ently of pandering for the Berlin editor of Konkret , one 
Reinhard Opitz, who had recently met and fallen in love 
with Ulrike. The meeting took place in Marburg, and in his 
book Rohl describes it like this: 

Marburg is surrounded by wooded hills, and some- j 
where at some spot with a beautiful view is an excursion 
restaurant. There Reinhard Opitz and I met Ulrike to win [; 
her for the cause of peace and progress. She was still un¬ 
decided. I came as matchmaker for Reini and the Party. It. ■ 
was June, after all. A high pressure area. Forest and a 
warm evening. All the preconditions for peace. I talked at 
Ulrike like a book, I was not all twisted, nor arrogant, had 
my great evening. I praised my friend Reini and socialism 
in the highest terms, I looked deep into her eyes: Opitz, 
the marvellous fellow. Her childhood friend, whom she 
had always protected at Jena, was also called Reinhard. 
Opitz, the selfless comrade. I described socialism to her as , 
the only possibility of realizing what true Christians (I i 
already knew my partner) had really always wanted. What 
the greatest thinkers of antiquity had wanted - the great* i 
est dreamers of humanity. Foremost the mighty dream - 
justice - would be realized solely through communism. ! 
And reconciliation and kindness, the opposite of hate. i. 

It did not turn cold on that summer night, Brecht and 
Busch and Lenin and Christ and Mao and Plato spoke, 
and in the background someone played the same song 
again and again on the music box, a pop song, it made us 
mild and wild and sensitive and dreamy, we shall never 
forget it, that song. It was not ‘The International’... and 
not ‘The East is Turning Red’, but it was the south wind: 

‘Do you hear the south wind?’ 

This we want to hold on to. Praise of communism and 
insight into necessity and into solidarity did not stand at 
the beginning, but something entirely private, something 
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apolitical... and in this particular case the American hit 
tune‘Tammy’.... 

Maybe I overdid my matchmaking efforts. That hap¬ 
pened which is called ‘transference’ in psychoanalysis. 
Ulrike found more pleasure in the matchmaker than in 
the bridegroom. We did not know that she decided then, 
simply, in the first instance, for us, for progress. A few 
months later we dragged her off to East Berlin, like some 
precious loot. The Party was wildly enthusiastic, felt itself 
confirmed in its assessment. She has, Manfred Kapluk 
[one of the apparatchiks] said admiringly, a great political 
career ahead of her. A really great career. 

So the Party felt confirmed in its assessment of Ulrike 
Meinhof. Ulrike might have ‘held to the principle not to 
enter into any common action with those who are working 
for the East’, but those who were working for the East 
adopted no reciprocal antipathy. In Die Genossin (The 
[Female] Comrade), a fictionalized account of Ulrike’s life 
in politics, Rohl describes meetings in East Berlin with 
Party men, where contacts had to be made in public places 
on the hour precisely, or else one moved on and returned on 
the next hour, and did not return at all if a third attempt 
failed: and dodgings about on the S-bahn - the East-West 
train system - so as to shake off pursuers, But in a novel 
facts have to be improved to match the realities which spy- 
story readers have come to expect. 

Klaus Rainer Rohl - born in Danzig, 1928 - was the son 
of a teacher who blossomed under the Nazis into a writer of , 
radio plays, the * Blubo ’ (Blood and Soil) type of poetry, and 1 
literary criticism for local East Prussian papers. The family 
moved to the West in 1945. Klaus took his Abitur, went to 
the University of Hamburg to read philosophy, was keen on 
acting, and developed a lasting admiration for Bertolt 
Brecht. He married and had a daughter, Anja, in 1955. Early 
in that same year he started a news sheet, Das Pladoyer 
(The Plea), with two friends, Eckart Heimendahl and the 
poet Peter Riihmkorf. The paper was financed at first by 
Klaus Hiibotter, law student and member of the East 
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German organization the Freie Deutsche Jugend - illegal in 
the West. ‘Money is no problem,’ Herr Hubotter said. He 
could ‘organize’ it. The first issue cost DM 800. After a few 
issues the name of the paper was changed to Studenteih 
kurier (Student Courier). 

Rolii himself was still a student, preparing for his state 
teacher’s exams. 

Then, late in 1955, Hubotter was arrested. This did not 
cut off the money flow, however. A representative of the 
original donors appeared, to escort Rohl to meet them - in 
East Berlin. Satisfactory arrangements were made. 

A few months later, in the summer of 1956, Rohl took a 
trip to Moscow with his wife, Bruni, and a pair of married 
friends. R6hl and the other man’s wife became involved 
with each other, Bruni and the husband returned to Ham¬ 
burg, and Rohl and the wife together went on to the 
‘Fourth International Student Congress’ in Prague. There 
they met Peter Ruhmkorf, who was a delegate of the West 
German student press. In one of his own books Ruhmkorf 
recounts how some virus caused an epidemic among the 
delegates, and he found himself in a crowded ward with 
Algerians, Cubans, Venezuelans, and others of the Third 
World, all with inflamed throats and fever. In the next bed 
was an Arab whom the ward called ‘Mr Palestine’. He 
moaned expressively, wailed colourfully, at first on his own 
behalf, but as he recovered continued to do so on behalf of 
the ‘bitter fate of a whole people’. As throats became able 
to manage discussions of refugee policies and problems, ‘Mr 
Palestine’ became more and more excited and began to drive 
tile Jews into an imaginary sea on the other side of Ruhm¬ 
korf s bed, and to turn his blanket into a map to show how 
the campaign was to be conducted. The attack became so 
violent that Ruhmkorf had to defend himself by gripping the 
Arab’s wrists and finally pinning him to the floor, until he 
was released, not by sympathizers of the Third World, but 
by' hospital staff. Mr Palestine’s real name was Yasser 
Arafat. 

That was in August 1956. On the seventeenth of that 
month, the Communist Party (KPD) was banned in West 
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Germany. But Rohl continued to be a Communist, now 
secretly, and the money for his paper continued to 'come 
from the East. Yet the paper carried articles which criticized 
the DDR on cultural and political issues - overfulfilment of 
plans, army recruitment, and so on. He liked to write these 
articles himself. And the paper was not overtly pro-Commu- 
nist. It was more for supporting such policies as those of Dr 
Gustav Heinemann’s party, the short-lived All-Germany 
People’s Party, which was against rearmament, for 
reunification, and against ‘bourgeois tendencies’ in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic. 

On November 4th, 1956, Russia invaded Hungary. There 
were some pacifists who raised their voices in protest along 
with others in the West. But the Studentenkurier and a 
majority of those who were concerned with the Peace Cam¬ 
paign and sat on the committees against the bomb did not 
swell the sound of that protest, There were students who 
protested against the aggression of both the Russians in 
Hungary and the English and French in Egypt. The VDS 
(Union of Student Associations) put out a pamphlet 
specifically protesting against the Russian aggression, but at 
a meeting on November 17th, delegates were angry that it 
had not also protested against the Suez invasion, and the 
VDS president had to resign. 

In October 1957 the Studentenkurier was renamed 
Konkret and was soon being printed in local editions in 
Berlin, Munich, Frankfurt, and Cologne as well as Hamburg, 
Its circulation was then nearly 20,000. 

In 1958 Rohl, much concerned with the Peace Campaign 
and the committees (augmented by the SPD campaign 
started in March of that year called the Struggle Against the 
Atom Death), went to Munich in pursuit of his mission and 
had a brief affair with one Erika Runge, a dedicated anti¬ 
bomb committee member. It was to be a year of romantic 
involvements for him. In the summer he entranced Ulrike 
Meinhof by pleading for Reini Opitz. In the autumn he took 
her to visit East Berlin but started an affair with another 
young woman; or, as he put it in typically self-mocking and 
yet simultaneously conceited style, ‘I now became seriously 
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involved with the working classes by having an affair with a 
shop-girl 1 . But he did not gratify their aspirations. When his 
wife, Bruni, divorced him in November, he did not marry 
the girl and so she broke off the affair with him. 

At the same time he had trouble over the paper. The con¬ 
tact man with the fund source was a man known as ‘Ralf, 
who, Rohl suspected, kept back a little of the money which 
was passed through him. Rohl accused him of doing so, 
and ‘Ralf 1 retaliated by reporting to the East Germans that 
the Konkret staff did not want Rohl to stay as its editor in 
chief. Rohl himself says that what with his affair and his 
divorce he was rather neglecting the paper, letting Reini 
Opitz and others put it together and only coming in himself 
to add the gloss. Before the lords of the purse, Reini Opitz 
stood up for Rohl, but maybe he overdid his advocacy. Or 
perhaps ‘that happened which is called “transference” in 
psychoanalysis 1 . The bosses found more pleasure in the ad¬ 
vocate than in the defendant. They appointed Opitz editor 
and instructed Rohl to become an occasional contributor 
and gradually ease out. 

But Rohl was not an easer-out or a giver-up. He returned 
to Hamburg and whipped up support from the correspon¬ 
dents and the ‘atom 1 committee. Among those who sup¬ 
ported him were Erika Runge, Ulrike Meinhof, and Reini 
Opitz. Rohl won and was reinstated. 

Years later it transpired (so Rohl relates) that ‘Ralf had 
not only misappropriated funds but as a secret capitalist had 
set himself up in a little business with his ill-gotten gains. 
Confessing this to Ulrike Meinhof, the enterprising fellow 
apparently wept; tears of laughter and triumph, dare one 
hope, rather than remorse? 

In January 1959 Rohl and Ulrike came together again at 
a student congress against the atom bomb at the Free Uni¬ 
versity in Berlin. Professor-and-Pastor Gollwitzer gave the 
opening address on behalf of the twenty-five members of the 
presidential committee to 318 delegates of the twenty West 
German and West Berlin anti-bomb committees. Among 
the student representatives were Eva-Marie Titze, Peter 
Meier, and Ulrike Meinhof. 
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The central question which the congress had to decide was 
whether it was an essential part of the anti-bomb movement 
to demand recognition of East Germany and negotiations 
with it. 

The Munster student delegation - led by Peter Meier - 
put their angle. How can the anti-bomb movement in West 
Germany get ahead - what hinders it? First of all, we have 
to clear away blind anti-communism. 

Erich Kuby was there, and said that ‘we have to learn to 
think properly 1 , and demonstrated the need for rethinking 
by hypothesizing a situation in which three quarters of the 
city of Cologne in West Germany was in Communist hands 
and year after year leading West German politicians were 
defamed in its broadcasts, spies maintained, and so on, on 
the pattern of West Berlin. 

But many voices were raised against the timeliness of 
urging negotiations. One of the strongest was that of 
Oberleutnant H. Schmidt of the Reserve, an SPD man from 
Hamburg, who said that while he conceded that nego¬ 
tiations with East Germany would have to take place some , 
day, it was too early now to put forward a resolution to that 
effect. He went on to say that such a resolution must have 
been inspired by a meeting at Humboldt University In East 
Berlin. 

Shouts of ‘Pfui! 1 and loud heckling made Schmidt leave 
the hall in disgust. He was heard of again, however/In 1974 
he became Chancellor of the Federal Republic of West Ger¬ 
many. 

The victory - then - went to the ‘no anti-communist state¬ 
ment 1 faction. Rohl claims that Ulrike took a leading part 
in the ‘debate with Schmidt 1 ; that she pursued the ‘no anti¬ 
communism 1 line with such zeal and tireless energy that she 
did not sleep for forty-eight hours. And perhaps it felt to her 
almost like a personal victory. Certainly those who won had 
fought fervently, and Ulrike was among them. The atmos¬ 
phere of crusade was no doubt very exciting, and the 
issue would tend to swell in importance as the knights 
and the Joans of Arc remained sleepless in the fever of the 
battle. 
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In June 1959 both the SDS and the SPD declared that 
membership in their respective organizations was not com¬ 
patible with working for Konkret, But in September Ulrike 
Meinhof began to work for it. Her first article was on the 
meeting of Khrushchev and Eisenhower at Camp David. It 
was full of rhetoric and gush, but in it she dealt with what 
were to be her main themes as a columnist for years to 
come; peace and East-West detente in Europe, which she 
was for, and atomic rearmament, which she was against. 

Two events of the month of September have put the 
population of our planet into breathtaking excitement, 
have opened up perspectives in the field of scientific and 
political efforts, one of which lias appeared so far only in 
the dreams of humanity and the other hitherto only as an 
illusion in the clothes of hopelessness. A thing made by 
human hands has successfully been shot to the moon, and 
the starting signal has successfully been fired [at Camp 
David] for a new concept of international negotiations on 
questions of detente, peace, and co-existence on the 
broadest front... 

Khrushchev travelled to America. The Prime Minister 
and first secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was a guest in the high citadel of the capitalist 
West, the originating country of McCarthyism... 

It is necessary to bring up for debate once more the 
. atomic rearmament of the federal army, to bring the SPD 
plan for Germany emphatically into play once again as an 
alternative to the policy of the Federal Government 
[Christian Democrat], to demand without compromise a 
decision for a policy of detente in Central Europe. 

That autumn, Ulrike Meinhof became the paper's 
‘foreign editor’. Konkret was soon to provide her with 'that 
longed-for ticket to Hamburg’ (to use Hermann Hesse’s 
words). Meanwhile, she had fallen in love with Rohl. 

This became clear to her friend Eva-Marie Titzc - who 
was an archivist for the paper - at a Konkret conference 
which was held in a hotel in a wood near Gbttingcn. Erika 
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Runge was there; she was a little older than Eva and Ulrike 
and had been greatly admired and envied by both of them 
for her ‘sophistication’ in their Marburg days (‘She even 
wore earrings!’). Erika unpacked a bottle of perfume and 
put it on the dressing-table of the room which the three 
women were sharing, and it was the very same perfume that 
Rohl had recently given Ulrike. She concluded that Erika’s 
too had come from him, and that, Erika being so much 
more sophisticated - even wearing earrings - he must prefer 
Erika. 

Overwhelmed with unhappiness, she went off alone into 
the wood. Eva noticed she was gone and went to look for 
her. She knew that Ulrike was given to moods of mel¬ 
ancholy. She found her sitting under a tree and weeping. 
With tears Ulrike told her how she loved Rohl, but he 
could not be in love with her, for he had given the same 
perfume to Erika. ‘Her last, me now, you next,’ she cried to 
Eva, who tried but failed to console her. They returned to 
the hotel together, and Eva was so worried that Ulrike might 
try to kill herself that she arranged with Erika that they 
would take turns sitting up that night to watch her. The two 
solicitous young women had a rough night, but Ulrike slept 
peacefully till morning, 

Rohl’s awareness of a rivalry, or at least of Ulrike’s fit of 
jealousy, prompted him to observe, ‘Erika and Ulrike were 
in keen competition for the palm of the most beautiful and 
politically interesting Konkret woman’. 

So ‘sophistication’ was an exotic quality to the intense, 
puritan, and provincial Ulrike, a quality that both fascinated 
and intimidated her. Rohl was sophisticated too, and hedo¬ 
nistic, sardonic, and rather exhibitionist, but with the right 
and good anti-bomb opinions. But Rohl, for all his need to 
seduce, for all his sentimental description of the leafy warm 
night and the dreamy music which made them mild and 
wild, probably did only believe, as elsewhere he more 
frankly states, that she could be ‘useful’ to him. He was not, 
except briefly and perhaps out of a male urge to win the 
female another buck is courting, eager to win Ulrike. He was 
loved by her more than he was loving. Later, in retrospect, 
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he was to find that he had loved her - but by then she had 
become part of his life. 

It is interesting that she was not able to tell Renate how 
strongly she felt about Rohl - perhaps because the qualities 
in him which most fascinated her were not the ones which 
stood highest on the scale of values to which she had been 
raised, Renate believed that Ulrike was always ‘very objec¬ 
tive’ about Rohl. Ulrike did tell her that she loved him, but 
as though excusing the fact; ‘He is not the right man for me, 
but I love him’, she said, and most probably with genuine 
recognition. 

Happily involved in the paper, she soon became powerful, 
took a leading role, and exerted a certain authority over 
others, though not, according to Rohl, over him, He and 
she, he relates, tried to get away from each other. 

So that winter Ulrike went to Jena, the town of her early 
childhood, in East Germany, to examine original material 
for the doctoral thesis she was working on. She had decided 
to write about an obscure seventeenth-century pedagogue 
and scholar by the name of Weigel, a friend of Leibnitz, who 
had been unearthed by Ulrike’s father; and it was Renate 
who suggested that she go and find the original documents at 
Jena. She stayed there for a few weeks, living with friends, 
but did not finish her thesis, 

Meanwhile Rohl sought further experience of the work¬ 
ing classes in the form of a hairdresser from Hesse, as he 
puts it himself, 

In 1960 Ulrike gave up the autopsy on Weigel and went to 
five in Hamburg. She wrote for Kankret and renewed the 
relationship made up of love on her part and friendly 
affection on ROM’s. At first they lived separately, but then, 
as Rohl puts it, ‘Ulrike vanquished me, with a vast quantity 
of fine vegetables, fine peas, carrots, asparagus, chanterelles 
and kohlrabi,“Rikibaby’s kohlrabikins” as we called them 
because Rikibaby knew how to cook them so inimitably, but 
also of course the steaks which went with them’. 

So she, he would have it understood, was wooing him with 
all a woman’s wiles - or wilikins. And to kohlrabi, and also 
of course to steaks, if not to his own feelings, Rohl yielded, 
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and on September 13th, 1960, they became officially en¬ 
gaged with a celebration in the Kroger Bierstube, 

In Die Genosain, the character Michael, an actor who is 
not unlike Rohl, sees his engagement to Katharina - Ulrike 
- as some kind of joke which Michael hopes that Katharina 
will not take seriously, but she does. Perhaps it was so with 
the real engagement. Renate Riemeck knew that ‘Ulrike did 
not want to marry him at first. She was in love with him but 
did not want to marry him. Then she said she would marry 
him. “I think it is more sensible to marry because we are 
both involved in the political struggle, and we can’t live 
together with every magazine saying so. But perhaps we 
shall be divorced.” ’ 

So the commitment seems to have been without 
confidence on either side. 



CHAPTER TEN 


A LEFTER SHADE OF CHIC 


Ulrike Meinhof and Klaus Rainer Rohl were not married 
until the very end of 1961. For Ulrike it was a busy and 
exciting year. Rohl was busy working as propagandist for 
the German Peace Union (DFU) ~ founded by Carl, Count 
of Westphalia, and directed by a triumvirate, including the 
Count and Renate Riemeck - with its preparations for the 
Bundestag elections which took place in September of that 
year. The Count and his group had founded the party be¬ 
cause they felt let down by the SPD. They had invited Renate 
Riemeck to help them. The Count himself, a Catholic, had 
been a founder member of the CDU, but left the party be¬ 
cause of strong disagreement with Adenauer’s rearmament 
policies. Those who gathered about him were described by 
Renate Riemeck as ‘prominent bourgeois and aristocratic 
anti-Nazis - professors, literary people, anti-Nazi officers 
from resistance circles’ - which demonstrates that some left¬ 
ist opposition circles were resolved that Nazism itself was 
still a threat, and resistance to it a live issue. Ulrike Meinhof 
adopted this resolution, as did protesting students and the 
APO generally. ' 

Ulrike took over as editor in chief of Konkret. After only 
two months in the job, she made herself noticed by the 
government, or at least by one member of it, when she pub¬ 
lished her leading article, ‘Hitler in You’. It was a tirade 
against Franz Josef Strauss, then Minister of Defence, who 
was for German rearmament. 

A brief and, in the light of subsequent events, interesting 
extract: 

f ‘A revision of anti-Semitism cannot exhaust itself in study 
trips to Israel, for pro-Semitism is only half an answer, as 
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what is required is the refutation of any kind of political 
terrorism.’ 

The article ended: 

‘As we ask our parents about Hitler, someday our chil¬ 
dren will ask us about Herr Strauss.’ 

Herr Strauss sued. The case was to drag on for some time, 
but Ulrike and Konkret finally won, in 1962, thanks to their 
able defence by no less a person than Dr Gustav Heine- 
mann, who was to be President of the Federal Republic 
before the decade was out. 

Meanwhile, in her private life, Rohl alleged, Ulrike saw 
herself in the role of ‘Hanna Cash’, heroine of a Brecht 
ballad which asserts: 

Whether he limps, or whether he’s nuts, 

Or whether he beats her up, 

The question for Hanna Cash, my child, 

Is only whether she loves him. 

Their social life was full and pleasant. Peter Ruhmkorf 
records of that time, in his book The Years That You Knew 
(Die Jahredie Ihr kennt): 

We spent many nights with beer and whisky and sym¬ 
pathy, on which occasions such curious night-wanderer 
groups formed as the dissimilar pair Ulrike Meinhof- 
Giinter Grass,.. Elevating hours at the ‘Lonely Hearts 
Ball’ opposite Mantheys at the corner of Lehmweg ,.. 
where Ulrike and Grass indulged in wild open dancing, so 
that they were asked over the microphone to stop it. 

However much Hanna Cash’s uncertainty bothered her at 
home in the apartment she now shared with Rohl, Ulrike in 
the office was decisive, energetic, and thorough. Konkret 
was helping history advance towards its Marxist goal. It was 
on the side of the proletariat. It sent pamphlets down to the 
Hamburg docks to be distributed, DFU pamphlets entitled 
‘Your Telephone Too Is Being Tapped’ - and the editors ■ 
were a little put out when the reaction they got from the ; 
dockers was: ‘So what? We haven’t got a telephone.’ 
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In September the DFU failed to get the 5 per cent of the 
total votes cast which was required for Bundestag represen¬ 
tation. Its leaders did not get the kind of support they ex¬ 
pected from left-wing intellectuals, partly because the 
‘goodwill of the leaders seemed unduly naive’ and partly 
because ‘they did not show enough independence vis-a-vis 
the communist bloc’. 1 (Renate Riemeck herself did not help 
in the election fight, as she fell very ill in the middle of 1961 
and was confined to a hospital in Freiburg for nearly a year.) 

In that same month in an issue of Konkret there were two 
articles defending the Berlin Wall, which had been thrown 
up in August. Students, who reacted fiercely to the Wall and 
became outspokenly anti-communist for a couple of years 
as a result while devoting much effort to helping escapers get 
over to the West, were understandably outraged. At the 
Technical University of Berlin, fifty-nine copies of the paper 
were burned by a couple of dozen students, and permission 
; for its sale on the campus was withdrawn. 

In October Rohl and Ulrike both felt the need of a 
vacation, so they took a trip to Bulgaria and were ‘horrified’ 
at the Bulgarian standard of living. 

In December they were married. The reason which Rohl 
gives Michael in Die Genossin for marrying Katharina is 
that he had answered an ad for a house in Lurup with a 
vegetable garden, four rooms, kitchen, and bathroom for 
DM 300 (about $70) per month, but the owner would only 
rent it to a married couple. So perhaps Rohl wanted to 
explain it away, but marry her he did. Ulrike put on an off- 
white call-length raw-silk dress with daisy buttons studded 
with diamante, and married Klaus Rohl on the day after 
Christmas in a magistrate’s office with two friends, a mar- 
: ried couple, as witnesses. And they celebrated in their home, 
■ a small apartment in Lump, on the street called Spriitz- 
moor. Lump, a Jower-middle-class suburb of Hamburg, had 
neat new houses and neat new apartment blocks and rather 
empty gardens, since its saplings had still a long way to go 
to bosky maturity. 

It was not a happy marriage even to start with. And its 
first year was particularly full of troubles - though success 
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of a competitive, capitalist kind was to come to the un¬ 
happily matched pair after a few years more, when the 
‘economic miracle’ had lifted the nation into prosperity. 

The first trouble of 1962 was over the paper, as the East 
Germans threatened to withdraw financial support. The 
business manager was Klaus Steffens, and he began to plan 
for independence. The format was reduced from a giant to a 
more conventional magazine size. Its circulation then was 
about 30,000. 

Ulrike was continuing as editor in chief, and also con¬ 
tributed a column to almost every issue. She hailed the ar¬ 
rival of the New Left with less than enthusiasm; 

One cannot love the political atmosphere of this city 
[Berlin], Between a shabby East and a glittering West the 
Wall is drawn, and in addition there are the politically 
empty phrases in the East, and in the West a terrible irri¬ 
tability in matters political, 

Pressure, however, produces counterpressure. The pres¬ 
sure of the East produced the counterpressure of the 
West, and since in West Berlin so much nonsense is talked 
officially and publicly, and Willy Brandt is continuously 
hoarse, and all Leftists have run over to the Right to boil 
the common pot and cook in it, there is nothing but one 
anger, one hatred, one lament... and the exclusion, the 
hereticizing, the bedevilment of what remains has sired a 
kind of Left. 

A ‘New Left’ as it calls itself, so as to doubly signal its 
appearance. 

She continued to urge the cause of peace, to be against the 
bomb and against rearmament. 

‘One does not change the world by shooting,’ she wrote. 
‘One destroys it. One accomplishes more by negotiating, ‘ 
avoiding destruction.’ 

Early in that year, 1962, Ulrike had become pregnant. In 
the summer she began to suffer severe headaches and to have 
trouble with her vision. She turned at once to Renate for 
help and comfort. As Renate had no telephone, she wrote to 
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her address in Freiburg, but Renate was away and no answer 

came, She sent a telegram, and eventually Renate heard the 

news. 

The eye specialist sent Ulrike to a neurologist. A test of 
reflexes showed that the source of the trouble was in the 
brain, perhaps a tumour, perhaps a benign one. But naturally 
in the light of her family history Ulrike feared cancer. She 
was put through the unpleasantness of a lumbar puncture 
and was told that she must choose between having the child 
and having an operation to remove a suspected tumour. She 
wanted to save the child. The symptoms grew worse. One of 
her eyes moved erratically, and one eyelid would suddenly 
and uncontrollably flop down. She could not open her mouth 
wide, and she smiled lopsidedly. It became unsafe for her 
to drive a car. She began to have a continuous headache. 
Eventually, when she was seven and a half months pregnant, 
she went into the hospital to have her baby delivered by 
Caesarean section. ‘The baby’ was twin girls, Bettina and 
Regine, born September 21st, 1962. When they were strong 
enough to be taken out of the incubator, they were taken 
to Freiburg, where they were cared for by Renate ~ recently 
recovered from her own illness - while their mother had a 
brain operation. 

The question of whether they should be baptized now 
arose. Ulrike had moved away from the church after her 
marriage to Rohl, but had exchanged many letters with 
Renate expressing her doubts: ‘How do you act if you’re 
a Christian?’ And ‘Why do so many Christians not act in a 
Christian way?’ And ‘What should I believe?’ Now she 
wrote that it was Rohl who wanted the children bap- 
tized. But, she wrote, ‘I don’t want them baptized because 
I that would not be honest in our marriage, which is not 
| genuinely Christian. Klaus is not a Christian. I have doubts 
' about Christianity, but I cannot misuse baptism.’ 

So it was not done. 

( Ulrike had to wait four weeks in the hospital after the 
birth before the brain operation could be performed. In 
the interval she wrote an article on the emergency laws, on 
a typewriter which Rohl was much reproached by his private 
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chorus of critics for setting upon her knees in the hospital 
bed. 

The operation took about five hours. A third of her hair 
was shaved off at the back of the head. A small hole was 
drilled through her skull, and a triangle cut out of it. Then 
the ‘tumour’ turned out to be nothing serious after all, but 
only a swollen blood vessel, probably worsened by preg¬ 
nancy, at the bottom of the brain on a level with the eyes. 
The patient endured great pain after she woke up, and it was 
only on the second day that pain killers could be brought 
to her aid. 

It was nearly three months before she could go home. She 
had help with the children, but three times in their first year 
they went to stay with Renate, while Ulrike was recovering 
and also starting to work again, ‘much too hard’, Renate felt. 
‘She was trying to recover confidence in herself after the 
operation. She was determined to get back to normal life, but 
was afraid the trouble might recur. Her self-confidence had 
never been as great as she made it seem, She had always 
needed someone stronger than herself to back her up. She 
was intelligent as a child, and her character was good, but 
she always reflected her environment. In a way that was her 
strength. She wanted to explore her limits, to go as far as she 
could. Sometimes I’d say, “All right, do it - you are right to 
do it. ’ Then if it was the wrong thing, she would find out it 
was wrong, That’s how she needed to work things out. Very 
much as a woman. She never had a cold hard intellect.’ 

At Easter 1963 Ulrike wrote an article on the annual anti- 
bomb march, but did not get back to normal work until the 
end of the year. When Kennedy was shot, she wrote a lament , 
- although it was Kennedy who had first involved the United j 
States in Vietnam, and explicitly promised protection to '* 
West Berlin. It seems she chose to notice neither fact. 

Grief ebbs away, emptiness remains. The man who the 
peoples of the world believed would make peace is dead. 
The man on whom even those who were living in conflict 
with their own governments had placed their bets exists no 
longer. 
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He was a discomfort to the conservatives and would 
not let the Left have its way. But the mighty had to 
come to terms with him and the faint put their hopes in 
him. 

. Emptiness remained. Ulrike herself went two or three 
times a year to visit Renate. She told her that she had 
thought of divorcing Rohl, but that she wanted her chil¬ 
dren to experience a normal home with both parents, not 
just a mother. 

In the spring of 1964 the crisis came to Konkret which 
had long been expected. The East Germans finally withdrew 
their financial support altogether. The paper’s debts 
amounted to about DM 40,000 at the time. But Rohl was 
determined to find a way to save it. 

They had to drop the July issue, but were able to put out 
several excuses without, of course, giving the real reason. A 
change of layout was mentioned, and that an employers’ 
association had included Konkret on a list of ‘dubious pub¬ 
lications’ and a suit for libel was being brought against them 
by a general: for all of which they appealed to readers for 
support, and got it. On top of that, the senior shareholder of 
the Stern publishing company came to their aid. In fact, with 
the next issue the circulation of Konkret shot up to 50,000. 
A report in Der Spiegel on their miraculous survival helped 
them further. The ‘economic miracle’ was reaching their 
Offices in the Alte Steingasse, and was soon to translate them 
to better premises in the Gansemarkt. 

In that year, 1964, Peter Ruhmkorf married Ulrike’s old 
friend Eva-Marie Titze, apparently to the surprise of Ulrike, 
who had thought of a match for Eva, but not this one. The 
Rohls gave them a party in the Ruhmkorfs’ prefab home, 
at which Ulrike, raising her voice above the noisy rock 
music, said, ‘I’ll never understand you two. You are some¬ 
thing quite different.’ But how very different she and Eva 
really were Ulrike had yet to discover. 

It was Peter Ruhmkorf who suggested to Rohl that the 
addition of sex to Konkret might boost its sales. They tried 
it. Rohl had undertaken the translation of a Swedish novel 
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for a publisher of pornography, and they put some extracts 
into the paper. It worked. Konkret began to acquire its repu¬ 
tation as a pom-with-politics magazine - or an ‘all-pom 
rag’, as some of its political critics put it - but it was saved, 
and even began to make the Rohls’ fortune. That was also 
helped along by the fees which Ulrike began to earn in 1964 
from broadcasting work. Her first piece for radio on the 
Hamburg trial of a Nazi mass murderer, Karl Wolff - SS- 
man, was transmitted on September 5th, 1964, though the 
piece, written ‘on spec’, had at first been turned down by 
Frankfurt Radio. 

In November she attacked her old enemy Franz Josef 
Strauss again in an article called ‘Row in Bonn’, in which 
she alluded to him as ‘the most infamous German poli¬ 
tician’. Strauss sued again - and this time he won. He was 
awarded damages of DM600. But Der Spiegel, in January 
1965, praised Ulrike for her attack, calling her ‘the cour¬ 
ageous columnist of Konkret', and printed her picture, 
which made her face known to the nation, or at least to a fair 
portion of it. So they were not distressed. ‘Strauss has the 
case,’ Rohl said, ‘and we have the publicity. ’■■■■: 

Ulrilce was now contributing regularly again to Konkret, 
but left to Rohl the job of editor in chief, which he had 
resumed when she fell ill. If the editorial policy changed 
after the connection with East Germany was severed - ‘after 
we broke with the Stalinists’, as Rohl put it - it was not at 
once or very obvious. 

It was the ‘sex wave’, started in May 1964 with the smaller 
format and the first nude that made the noticeable 
difference. Rohl translated another pornographic novel. 
For the solitude needed for this work, he went for the first 
time to the fashionable North Sea resort of Kampen, on the 
island of Sylt, just west of the Denmark border. Ulrike had 
visited the place, but not Klaus. It was to become a frequent 
weekend vacation resort for the Rohls, who were soon to 
be fashionable themselves. 

The pornography which boosted the circulation was ob¬ 
jected to by some six thousand persons who signed a petition 
to the Federal Agency for Youth Publications in an attempt 
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to stop the sale oi Konkret to juveniles. But supported by 
other influential papers, Konkret won against the petitioners 
in court. And the publicity boosted its sales to 100,000. 

In Rolil's view, the four years after the ‘break with the 
Stalinists’ were not only the best years for Konkret but also, 
or because of that, the best years of the marriage. As always, 
they had help with the housekeeping, but both of them liked 
to cook. The twins were being properly brought up, their 
mother teaching them, in the time she had with them, good 
manners and correct habits: sit up straight, elbows off the 
table, don’t talk with your mouth full - a little too strictly, 
some friends considered, but then they were parents 
themselves, which is always a condition of unique expertise. 
Renate Riemeck thought she was a lenient mother. ‘She 
always regretted that she could not spend more time with 
the children, but she liked to do her work too.’ 

Ulrike’s view of the marriage was not, it seems, as en¬ 
thusiastic as her husband’s. But she still wanted her children 
to have the experience of growing up in a normal family, 
with a father, as she had not. She did, however, attain a 
degree of personal success, fame and money which 
could not have disappointed her; by all accounts she seemed 
to revel in it. 

In March 1965 she returned to Weilburg for a reunion of 
the 1955 Abitur class. She wrote up the event for the school 
magazine. The piece starts with a pleasant description of a 
bus ride, which gives rise to politico-moral judgments of an 
oddly conservative if not merely puritan nature: 

The bus still had the same dark red vinyl seats as ten 
years ago. And it still jangled and rattled and puffed and 
swayed exactly as before, The two-and-a-half-hour trip 
from Frankfurt to Weilburg had not grown any shorter in 
the meantime. And when it grew dark, again a light was 
turned on so that one could not make out the landscape 
outside, any more than the newspaper, nor could one 
write because of the swaying and the bulb giving out sucha 
dim light. The railway bus from Frankfurt to Weilburg has 
squeezed past the economic miracle. A homely, comfort- 
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ing fact, at any rate if one makes no use of it. But I believe 
I was the only one who made use of this method of trans¬ 
port. When we finally said good-bye to each other on the 
night of Saturday-Sunday on that 13-14th of March, 
1965, at about 1 a.m. at the Weilburger Hof - ‘Nice that 
you came’ - ‘Everything of the best, then, especially for 
the children’ - ‘ ’Bye’ - ‘Until 1967, then’ - there were 
stately and gleaming cars of the sixties, whose motors 
purred and no gears crashed - practised drivers, there¬ 
fore, the fathers and mothers and the childless of the 
Abitur year of 1955. 

After giving personal news about everyone, she ends: 

That’s it. The first ten years that is: training, the pro¬ 
fessional start, marriage, small children, trouble with 
housing. Less establishment and consolidation than I had 
expected. And all of us still totally and utterly civilized. 
Our class was neither part of the Hitler Youth of the past 
nor yet in the Federal Army. Perhaps that is why no one 
has totally changed. Because one could not lump our 
years into come clich6. 


Ulrike continued to send her changes of address to the old 
school magazine right up to the next-to-last address she had 
in Berlin before she went underground. 

In May, at the Hamburg artists’ club, Die Insel, Konkret 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. New offices were acquired 
in the Giinsemarkt - the Goose Market - a Platz with a 
statue of Gotthold Ephraim-Lessing seated thoughtfully on 
his bronze chair, On the wall they put the de rigueur portrait 
of Che Guevara, not tacked up poster-style as he was in the 
rooms of students, but in a conventional and rather ornate 
frame. Also in this year Stefan Aust joined the paper, com¬ 
ing from the editorship of a high-school paper which he had 
shared with Rohl’s younger brother, Wolfgang. 

And it was the year in which Vietnam became the big 
protest issue for the Left, the pacifists, for the increasingly 
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politically active students. Ulrike wrote, in a tone charac¬ 
teristically intense, blit pedantically, not fiercely: 

It looks as if in Vietnam the era of Kennedy is being 
borne to its grave while the era of John Foster Dulles is 
being exhumed. Militarily: the threat of the Bomb is the 
threat of massive retaliation; that was John Foster Dulles’ 
all-or-nothing strategy; that is the policy at the edge of the 
abyss of the great war. Politically: Johnson’s offer to 
negotiate without preconditions is an offer to negotiate 
under the threat of heavy and heaviest weapons; this is the 
policy of strength for which Dulles and Adenauer have 
stood, not John Fitzgerald Kennedy. In terms of alliance 
policy: the news that European partners in conversations 
with American diplomats have it pointed out to them 
continually that the attitude of Western allies to the war 
in Vietnam is a kind of litmus-paper test of their faith¬ 
fulness, lets one recognize the friend-foe thinking which 
tolerates no neutrality. 

By the end of 1965 the Rohls owned ‘a smart six-cylin¬ 
der Opel Rekord, red’, as Rohl describes it 
As it was Klaus and not Ulrike who now ruled the roost, 
she was not involved in the manipulations which kept the 
paper richly supported. Its managers were becoming more 
enterprising and adventurous. Their capitalist ventures did 
more than keep the paper afloat, it was making them per¬ 
sonally rich, When a Panorama (television news show) 
journalist was dismissed for political reasons, Ulrike wrote' 
an article about his dismissal, but it was Klaus Rohl and 
his fellow managers who had to face the problem of direct 
competition when the same journalist started a paper called 
Panorama, financed by the Metalworkers’ Union. They 
came up with a clever solution. They offered to distribute 
the competition through their own established chain of 
wholesalers. The arrangement was to last for over a year, 
and when Panorama wanted to get out of the contract it had 
to pay a dissolution sum with which Rohl was to buy his 
first Mercedes, white. 
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In the autumn of 1965 the Rohls went on another excur¬ 
sion into the lands of disillusionment. This time it was 
Yugoslavia. Again the misery in a communist country 
disappointed Ulrike. 

She wrote busily, not only for Konkret. For the Frank¬ 
furter Rundschau she reviewed a book on American foreign 
policy. She wrote for radio. She was doing more television 
stories: on topics like the boredom of stopwatch production- 
line labour; on the Gastarbeiter - foreign ‘guest’ workers *• 
and their difficulties and disabilities in their host country; on 
the job and pay inequalities of women. 

The year 1966 marked the Rohls’ entrance into fashion¬ 
able society. Ulrike began to appear on television talk 
shows, which spread her reputation as a political polemicist 
and champion of the social underdog. It was becoming 
necessary to have a token woman, preferably one engaged 
in public life, adding her views to the predominantly male 
panels, and when a woman journalist was needed there was 
no great choice. Ulrike Meinhof was almost the only one. 
Which is not to say that she was anything less than com¬ 
petent, or that she did not thoroughly earn her increasing 
financial rewards with hard work and good ideas. 

To make her films and radio features on subjects like Gas¬ 
tarbeiter, women in industry, the poor, the underprivileged, 
she would descend briefly into a world of poverty and 
struggle and return thereafter to the sunny heights where the 
greater amount of her time was spent, where her life was 
lived, her comfort secured; and the simny heights became 
very sunny indeed. Socially, she herself was a grand success. 
She was taken to the heart of Hamburg society, of the 
‘beautiful people’ whose faces were shown to the rest on the 
society pages of the newspapers and glossy fashion maga¬ 
zines: captains of industry and their wives; international 
playboys; powers of the press and television; film makers, 
writers, artists, advertising executives, gallery owners, 
photographers, kings of commerce and their wives. 

In Kampen she lay in the sun with an empress of soap 
powder, perhaps, or a queen consort of typewriters. Perhaps 
with Inge Feltrinelli, wife of Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, first 
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publisher of Pasternak in Italy, yet despite that belonging 
very devotedly to the Schili, admiring Castro (whom he 
visited), marching with the APO and students in Berlin 
demonstrations, and finally dying in a mysterious incident 
involving the blowing up of a pylon in northern Italy in 
1972. The crowd was generally known in Hamburg as the 
‘erotische Schickeria\ and it overlapped but was not exactly 
the same as the Hamburg section of the Schili. In other 
words, all were chic, some were Left. And most were naked 
on the beaches of Sylt in the summer. In the nightclubs they 
twisted to the new English pop music, the Beatles and the 
Rolling Stones, (Hectic, frantic, corybantic, the tempo of the 
time - why not, some felt, of student politics too?) 

Ulrike enjoyed dancing as much as ever. She dressed 
fashionably now, the old carelessness of appearance quite 
gone. She had her hair styled. It was, after all, professionally 
necessary for her appearances on television. The rich social* 
ites adopted her as their Revolutionskasperle, as she put it 
herself (‘little revolutionary punchikins’), a role which inevi¬ 
tably aroused ambivalent emotions in her, for had she not 
always been anti-Establishment, and against money privi¬ 
lege? And for all her enjoyment of dancing and company, 
she had never been lighthearted. She was inclined to mel¬ 
ancholy still, especially when she was not busy in a group, 
and was unhappy still - or more so - in her marriage to a 
man who was unfaithful to her (‘the sort of man who has 
two affairs a week’, his friends would say more with admir¬ 
ation than with envy or censoriousness). He was also given to 
outbreaks of violent temper. She needed all the friendship 
and appreciation she could get. She also needed, as from her 
early youth, to dedicate herself to great causes. And for the 
idling in the sun, the omnitanned twisters, the private-jet set, 
the chairmen of the bored, it was her very radicalism, her 
criticism of the whole structure that sustained their way of 
life, which made her attractive to them, She did not want to 
antagonize them and had never in her crusading fervour been 
aggressive, but only bent on proselytizing with intense argu¬ 
ment. And she did not merely put up with this society; she 
enjoyed being favoured by it and enjoyed luxury. What she 
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could not enjoy was her own enjoyment - perhaps because 
she was, by temperament and training, puritan, or because 
she felt she was betraying some old principles of youth, 
when she had intended to devote herself to something quite 
different, when Hesse-like ideals had seized her imagination 
- self-sacrifice, perhaps. Or possibly she was beset by guilt, 
or insecurity, or Leidensneid, that strange envy of suffering 
which was to become so general in the prosperous sixties in 
the West. Some of those who knew her well believed her to 
be more than a little masochistic, ‘in a clinical sense’. 

And her circle chose to regard her radical ardour as amus¬ 
ing. She was a subversive in their midst - well dressed and 
not actually guilty of any crime - and so could provide a 
slight thrill of danger, like the possession of a firearm. 

( A new small-bore gun did in fact become available, 
licence-free, for anyone to buy and play with at that time: the 
Landmann-Preetz, made to look like a submachine gun. 
(Rohl got one, and amused a contingent of Konkret corre¬ 
spondents from Berlin, including Rudi Dutschke, with 
target shooting in his cellar very late one night, until the 
neighbours threatened to call the police. The correspondents 
had come to discuss the turning of the Berlin office into a 
‘collective’, and were not very affable at the beginning of the 
evening. Old wine and the fun with the gun sent them hap¬ 
pily to bed at dawn. But that was in 1968, after Ulrike had 
gone.) 

Ulrike professed a hatred of guns. One day she was walk¬ 
ing with her young brother-in-law Wolfgang in a wood when 
he was carrying a shotgun. He fired suddenly, and she burst 
into hysterical weeping - ‘almost had a small nervous break¬ 
down’. Perhaps she was oversensitive to noise since her op¬ 
eration, but later, when her name was linked with many 
incidents of violence, one of her fellow bandits 2 was to say, 
‘Ulrike was always pleased when we could do without shoot¬ 
ing’. (She was, however, reported by a French woman 
journalist to have replied to a question about the morality of 
shooting people - policemen particularly - ‘Of course one 
can shoot’. But the report, though incorporating material 
from taped underground conversations, was repudiated by 
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Ulrike Meinhof, who claimed she was misled as to her inter¬ 
viewer’s intentions and accused her of distortion.) 

In her days as a socialite Ulrike was a plump, matronly j 
woman, in stylish clothes, her hair wound up modishly. And j 
Rohl too was fashion-conscious, a snappy dresser without 
the least of puritan reservations. Their twins, blonde and i 
brown-eyed, were thriving. 

One day Rohl found a few pages of diary notes ‘acciden¬ 
tally’ left lying on his desk at home where he could not fail ! 
to find them. They tell how Ulrike herself saw this life: 

The relationship with Klaus, the entry into the Estab¬ 
lishment, the work with the students, these are three 
aspects which appear uneombinable in one life, drag at 
me, tear at me. 

The house, the parties, Kampen, all that is only par¬ 
tially fun: it provides me with a basis, among other things j 
to be a subversive element, to have television up- I 
pcaranecs, contacts, to be taken notice of; belongs to my 
job as a journalist and Socialist: provides me with a plat* j 
form via radio and television beyond Konkret. It is even 
pleasing personally, but does not fill my need for warmth, j 
solidarity, for belonging to a group. The role that gave me 
an entree here corresponds to my nature or needs in only j 
a very minor way, because it involves my attitude as a 
‘punchikin’ - it forces me to respond with a smile to 
things which to me, to us all, are deadly serious: therefore 
grinning, therefore masklike. 

The ‘work with the students’ was for radio. For her this 
was a way of becoming accepted by them, though she was so 
much older than they. To them she was useful for the sort of 
publicity which they sought. 

Throughout 1966 Konkret continued to flourish. The ' 

people who worked on it were particularly taken at the time j 

with the views of Herbert Marcuse and Wilhelm Reich, and 
published articles on subjects like ‘sexuality and the class | 
struggle’. It was selling 150,000 copies. Vietnam was thriv¬ 
ing as the major protest topic of the Left. In June Fritz 
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Teufel and his friends gathered at the Kochelsee, and in July 
Mao went swimming in the Yangtze River and Ulrike 
Meinhof in the North Sea at Kampen. She and Inge Felt- 
rinclli and their trendy circle played day and night one 
particular pop song more than any other - ‘A Whiter Shade 
of Pale’. And the circulation of Konkret soared to 200,000 
at the end of the year. 

Ulrike Meinhof wrote on the Grand Coalition in a tone of 
resignation, and clearly under the influence of Marcuse: 

The step was due. One can be angry about it, one need 
not be amazed at it... It has been prepared systematically 
since Godcsberg 8 ... The SPD ... wanted to prostitute 
itself, what matter if it now does it?.., 

Hie precondition for the change of the SPD into a 
people’s party was an economic miracle which sucked in 
all strata of the population so that the conflicts of the state 
and society could be veiled over... 

The chance for everyone to improve his standard of 
living gave rise to a feeling of satisfaction which was not 
suited to a concern about the limits of one’s freedom; it 
made one happy in having confidence in the rulers and 
little inclined to criticize. 

Ulrike, whose own rise of living standard did not lessen 
her inclination to criticize, found a house she wanted to buy 
in Blankcncse, the most expensive suburb of Hamburg: a 
large pre-First World War house, old for Hamburg, so much 
of which had been smashed to rubble in the Second World 
War; and therefore a house with cachet. At the end of 1966 
Rohl acquired a mortgage loan which let them buy the 
house. It cost DM 150,000 (about $50,000): thick hedge, big 
shady trees, tiled roof with dormers, ivy under the eaves, 
large rooms, cellars, and french windows on to a long shaggy 
lawn. The street on which it stands, Ferdinands Hbh, 
among the hills above the Elbe, is one of those quiet shady 
streets of big houses, some, like the ROMs’, old and ivy- 
covered, some new and architecturally proud, in long 
gardens with plenty of sunshine and plenty of shade in the 
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summer, and pervaded with the scent of lilac and the buzz¬ 
ing of bees on summer afternoons - the peaceful scents and 
sounds and quietly shifting shadows of a world where secur¬ 
ity and domestic order and bourgeois solidity seem to be 
accepted as the invariable norm of civilized life. 

The Rohls moved into it in 1967. Klaus wanted one 
room furnished with Old German furniture (chairs, ward¬ 
robe, of the sort Gudmn Ensslin and Andreas Baader were 
to plant a bomb in a year later); and an ambience, or ambi¬ 
valence, was created, of hesitation between grandeur (cur¬ 
tains restrained by chains, branched candelabra), and cozi¬ 
ness (the Old German leathcr-and-wood chairs, panelled 
wardrobe, grandfather clock, capacious desk). 

The demonstrations in Berlin (Easter March, anti-bomb, 
anti-Vietnam War marches, Ho-ho-ho past America House 
and the eggs and the paint), and the outbreak of mass 
apoplexy over the Shah, were musts for the Schili of Ham¬ 
burg and anywhere else within tolerable travelling distance, 
The Rohls, Feltrinelli, Stefan Aust-who, since he had joined 
Konkret in 1965, had become its editor, production man¬ 
ager, crisis solver, and almost everything else - would join 
Gunter Grass, Horst Mahler, and all in Berlin for the plac¬ 
ard-carrying giant processions which chanted their way 
through that city. In May 1967 Ulrike wrote her ‘Open 
Letter to Farah Diba’, adding her voice to others who 
‘taught-in’ the students, who in turn protested their moral 
outrage at the Opera House on June 2nd. But if the shoot¬ 
ing of Benno Ohnesorg atfected Ulrike emotionally, if 
savage indignation was lacerating her breast, or if she 
‘ thought much about it, she certainly gave no sign of it. She 
was busy that summer and autumn hunting through the 
Hamburg antique shops, for - according to Rohl - ‘art 
noveau bric-a-brac’, and generally feathering her new nest. 
She had also begun in 1966 to explore the theme of author¬ 
itarianism and misery in state homes for girls. She continued 
with her work of exposing social injustices, but went with 
her rich friends to smart shops to find a Many-type lamp, 
to buy handmade jewellery, to lie in the sun and listen to ‘A 
Whiter Shade of Pale’. 
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Of this time Peter Riihmkorf, the poet friend and some¬ 
time Konkret associate of the Rohls, recalls: 

It is, however, important to learn that these con¬ 
tradictions, between her day-to-day contacts with social 
misery on the one hand and turning them into effect-sure 
features, or between her sharpened consciousness of 
social injustice and her beautifully socially insured 
private existence, were quite readily accommodated by 
her then. If one of the two Rohls was heading for society 
in a determined and contact-seeking manner, then it was 
first of all Ulrike; Rohl rather had the gift or the com¬ 
pulsive need to annoy, to make enemies for himself, to 
step on some people’s toes, to break off conversation 
brusquely, to bring discussions to shrill heights or pro¬ 
vocatively hold himself aloof. While he was the one whom 
people put up with, siic was lovingly clasped to their 
breast and used as a decoration; and she decorated herself 
for society and liked to wear Gloria model clothes and 
with them handbeaten Skoluda gewgaws. 

She did write that Benno Ohnesorg was a ‘victim of SS 
mentality and practice’, in the context of a piece on Israel 
after the Six-Day War, which had been pending at the time 
of the operatic events in Berlin. The article asserts a ‘soli¬ 
darity’ of the Left and the young with the Jews, while deny¬ 
ing absolutely that victory in the 1967 war was essential to 
the survival of Israel. 

The Rohls’ move into their Blankcncsc house in 1967 
did not produce domestic happiness. Klaus’ infidelities had 
been, by his own admission, numerous. They were not ex¬ 
pected to count. And a sexual adventure mattered hardly at 
all to Rohl or to anybody else - unless perhaps to the Ad- j 
venture herself. But that year, at a demonstration, some- | 
thing new happened to Klaus Rohl. He met someone with 
whom he fell in love. The woman who conquered his heart 
at last was a Greek. ‘She came from a country which had a 
real political problem’, he saw appreciatively. It was a 
serious affair. It was to last seven years, the same length of 
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time as his marriage, but there was no question of a second I 
marriage for him with this lady, She was a married woman, ! 
who wanted to remain in the security not only of her ex¬ 
isting marriage hut above all of her social class. And Kohl 
saw no reason why his own family life should he disrupted ■ 
in any way simply because lie was having a love affair. Life : 
for him at the time was sweet, For Ulrike too. And be* | 
coming sweeter, 

That summer they journeyed south to visit the Feltrincllis | 
at Villadcati, They were impressed. 'In the hill landscape of j 
Piedmont - a millionaire’s castle with cooks and chauffeurs I 
and “faithful servants”,’ Rdlil records, And from this 
Socialist’s home they went on to visit one of Kmkret'n i 
oldest contributors in St Moritz, and Hew back to Hamburg 
in the private jet of one of the owners of Sum 
In October the Riihls gave a housewarming party - 
though they had been living in their house for some months 
- which was also to celebrate Ulrikc's thirty-third birthday.' 
The lady with the beautiful political problem was there, and 
emotions ran high. In Die Getmsin a similar event takes : 
place; 

It was Katharina’s birthday party and ‘everyone’ was 
there, or nearly everyone. And all became witnesses to ■ 
how the party turned from a hi rtiuiay party for Katharina ; 
into a wedding party for Michael and I ties Cabral; j 
towards midnight [Michael] Luft simply walked out of j 
the house arm in arm with the Portuguese lady, a bridal j 
couple, which let its guests carry on the celebration, l ivery j 
one was to know it and everyone was against Luft and felt j 
sorry for Katharina and admired her at the same time, but j 
this time pity had the upper hand... 

The next morning Katharina moved out. She took (lie ; 
children. 

So Ulrike made the decision at hist to leave Rohl. But to 
do something so decisive all on her own was not easy. Other ! 
marriages in the circle were breaking up, but it wasn’t a , 
Movement. Someone - one other at least - should go with 
her. 
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She went to see Eva Riihmkorf. She tried to persuade 
her to leave her husband and come with her to Berlin, She 
had such convincing arguments against marriage that Eva 
wrote a letter to Peter, who was away in Italy at the time, 
handing on the theories against it with such conviction that 
Peter came home again half expecting his wife to be gone. 
But Eva did not go. Ulrike might be able to defend a point 
of view very well, but Eva had her own ideas, and they were 
all tending in quite a different direction from Ulrikc’s, In 
mid-1967, when after returning from a Berlin demonstration 
Ulrike had written that instead of smashing some of the cars 
in the streets they should have smashed all of them, Eva had 
called her a ‘writing-desk activist’, and if this accusation had 
had any effect at all on Ulrike at the time it was to make her 
qualify her remark and explain herself as less violent than 
she sounded, rather than more active than she seemed. She 
said, ‘People like you and me may think about throwing 
stones at other people, but we wouldn’t actually do it.’ Now, 
at the end of that year, when her marriage broke up, Ulrike 
was beginning to line! violence less and less morally inex¬ 
cusable. 

Immediately after Christmas, Ulrike took her twins to 
Renatc, who was then living near Frankfurt working for a 
publisher, She asked Renatc if she would look after the 
twins during the divorce proceedings. She said she thought 
Rohl might try to take them. Renatc asked what she should 
do if he came to her for them, and though Ulrike said she 
was sure lie would not do that, she did not leave them with 
Renate after all. She drove them to Berlin, and the divorce 
proceedings started, and Rohl did not try to take them 
from their mother, But he missed them painfully, 

He believed it quite possible that Ulrike wanted him to go 
after her and ask her to come back. But he did not. 







CHAPTER ELEVEN 


NOTHING PERSONAL 


In November 1967 a solemn procession of doctors in aca¬ 
demic gowns and regalia emerged from the University of 
Hamburg, and as they started down the steps two neatly 
dressed students carrying a banner stepped in front of them 
and walked at the head of the procession. On the banner was 
a verse; 

Unter den Talaren (Under the academic gowns 

Muff von 1,000 Jahren The mustiness of a thousand years.) 

One of the robed doctors, a professor of Islamic studies 
and an erstwhile member of Hitler’s brownshirted SA, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘You all belong in concentration camps!’ Others 
laughed, and the prank was attributed to Fritz Teufel by 
many who appreciated it. It was certainly in his style, and 
his spirit may well have inspired it, but Teufel himself was in 
prison in Berlin at the time, where most of whatever he did 
was done, and where the question of what exactly he had 
done was being considered gravely by the law courts. 

This was the time when play-the-devil tactics were at their 
most fashionable, inspired largely by Fritz Teufel But it was 
also the time when the first warnings against terror tactics 
were beginning to be sounded, not just by ex-SA professors 
wlio provided the militant Left with more justification than 
it deserved, but by liberal intellectuals, and even leftists such 
as Jurgen Habermas, who had denounced the tendency of a 
‘fascism of the Left’ in the aftermath of Benno Ohncsorg’s 
death. To some uncommitted observers it seemed clear 
enough that beside the devil-play an arrogant nastiness was 
growing up among some increasingly aggressive groups of 
students, whose personal attacks on individual professors 
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were beoming intolerant to an intolerable degree. Lectures 
would be interrupted by as many as three hundred students 
shouting down the lecturer. These tactics, wrote a com¬ 
mentator in the liberal newspaper Die Zeit , were very close 
to terror. 1 

Ulrike Meinhof, in quite a different style from Teufel, 
protested. Her always rather heated manner, the vehemence 
that goes with views seized upon rather than reached, clung 
to rather than defended, intensified further in 1968. Her 
writing became fulminant, bombastic, grammatically un¬ 
gainly, at times almost hysterical, as in the February issue of 
Konkret , in which she attacked the article in Die Zeit and 
defended ‘counterviolence’ - her name for the increasingly 
violent student tactics against university authorities. She 
gave her own version of what had happened at the ceremony 
at Hamburg University before the procession: 

When, at the Hamburg immatriculation ceremony ... 
last November a few SDS students disturbed the festi¬ 
vities, and these disturbances became gradually more 
boisterous during the economics lecture of the new 
Rector and more obtrusive and intolerable for the new 
Rector’s lecture, which justified Schiller’s economic 
policy and put forward anti-trade union theses such as a 
thesis on the wage-price spiral and talked about develop¬ 
ment aid, as if there were no exploitation of the Third 
World, and when that gradually got too much for a 
majority of students in the Audi'Max and they therefore 
no longer wanted to accept this reactionary lecture without 
contradiction, did not want simply to remain silent, where 
the working people were being insulted and German im¬ 
perialism being justified, there was a point where the 
mood finally threatened to switch over against the Rector 
and the professors and the celebration and all this imma- L 
triculation to-do, and nobody could hear his own wordy 
any more and no microphone could cut above it and the! 
ceremonial threatened to break apart... The students 
have through bitter experience - as, for instance, through 
the Hamburg immatriculation celebration - come to 
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understand that they cannot achieve anything quietly and 

decently, but only with noise and rigorousness. 

Yet as it would have been quite impossible to compose 
the rhyme and make the banner between the end of the 
Rector’s speech and the procession’s reaching the steps, it is 
obvious that protest on that occasion was well prepared in 
advance, and Ulrike Meinhofs insistence on spontaneous 
indignation (even if that or anything else would justify 
under any circumstances the attempt to stop the Rector’s 
saying whatever he wished to say) could simply not be true. 

The article demonstrated that although the fervour of her 
immaturity had not changed except perhaps to grow hotter, 
the great causes to which she would apply it had changed 
radically. Not peace, but violence, was now her great good - 
violence intolerably provoked by the fascist-capitallst-im- 
perialist powers. Because that winter, when satire was 
making its point quite effectively, and viciousness only 
too effectively, was also the winter of Ulrike Meinhofs 
deepest discontent. She was not in a mood to see reason, or 
to be less than absolute in her judgments of what she was 
against. She chose her side; she had chosen it long ago, but 
now she went where she could be in the thickest group of her 
fellow believers, and where rebellion and militant aggression 
were ~ to Berlin, that Western island in an Eastern sea, 
where political intrigue, unrest and protest, experiments in 
alternative ways of living, talking, acting, learning, teaching, 
provoking, and. attacking, abounded in the universities, the 
communes, the SDS, the Republican Club, the Argument 
Club, apartments and studios, the drinking dives, the streets, 
and the elegant Dahlem houses of the Schili (who would not 
choose any alternative to their lives unless it was a material 
improvement, so that their sons and daughters felt morally 
superior when they embraced radical politics and went to 
live in communes). At the Republican Club Ulrike Meinhof 
took her onion soup or bean soup or lard-on-bread (‘simple 
fare of that sort, and we had a huge bottle on the bar which 
everyone just tossed coins into, and we couldn’t make the 
catering side pay and we went bankrupt’, one of the erst* 
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Opposite Ulrike Meinhof (left) and her protegee Irene Goergcns 
at the time of the filming of Ulrike Meinhof s television play 
Bambule, Berlin 1969. [Stem-Black Star) 
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while catering committee recalled ruefully) with the others 
who were burning with a resentment against this-and-that 
which had a few public names but many private ones. _ _ 

On the surface of it her divorce was to be ‘very civilized, 
she was to continue writing for Konkret, and Rcihl could 
come and see the children, and the divorce settlement was to 
be negotiated and agreed amicably, 

At first she lived in quite a small flat in the Gosslerstrasse, 
in Dahlem, near the university - a pleasant street with luxur¬ 
ious houses, cared-for gardens with clumps of white-boled 
birches, and a small park at the other end where the children 
could be taken by their nurse to play. As always, she had 
domestic help. The sister of Dr Bahman Nirumand (the Per¬ 
sian expatriate) helped her for a while. But for all that, 
friends who visited her from Berlin found that the children 
‘had a neglected look, like children in an institution’. 

In February 1968 her suit for divorce was heard. Her 
lawyer was Kurt Groenewold. By agreement Riihl kept the 
house and the publishing business; Ulrike had the care of 
the children and was to be compensated with a capital settle¬ 
ment. She was to receive one third of the value of the Blank- 
enese house, DM50,000. In addition Riihl was to pay 
DM 1,200 per month as maintenance. This alone would give 
Ulrike an annual income equivalent to about $5,000, to 
which she would add her own considerable earnings - 
DM 1,500 for every article for Konkret (monthly, then fort¬ 
nightly from September 1968), and much more from tele¬ 
vision and radio work. She was very well off. 

But Ulrike was not in a peaceful frame of mind. She told 
her friends that she was not feeling well. Upheaval from an 
environment, a home, a society, a way of life, a circle of 
friends, a sphere of personal importance, could not leave her 
unaffected; and it might reasonably be supposed that a sense 
of loss or failure, thoughts of all those years invested in 
trying to make something work - a marriage, a home life for 
the children - now wasted and come to nothing, might assail 
a woman approaching her mid-thirties, especially one who 
was not and never had been independent of mind. Her old 
melancholy had not left her, and her actions and words 
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began to express an increasing bitterness and anger - not, 
she would insisist, over hurt pride, remorse, and regret, a 
sense of having been a victim of unfairness, injustice, of 
having been exploited and mispried, held too lightly in 
esteem, humiliated; not over Rohl as the faithless husband; 
but over Rohl as misdirector of Konkret, and over the coali¬ 
tion government, the American government, the police, the 
state and university authorities, the bourgeoisie, the Shah of 
Iran, Israel, the international companies, capitalism; these 
were to blame for the injustice, the oppression which the 
World was feeling through her own nerves, her own emotion.; 
She wrote noW about ‘resistance’, ‘struggle’, ‘countervio¬ 
lence’. And there was the ready-to-hand alliance of a whole 
rebellious movement, protesting, indignant, self-righteous, 
passionate, claiming the same noble motives as she, with 
which to fuse her own cause. Ulrike had always ‘reflected 
her environment’, as Renate Riemeck later pointed out; now 
she reflected the New Left, the student protest movement - 
but not the devil-playing, she was far too serious for that - 
and though she expressed appreciation of Teufel pranks, her 
own feelings demanded more forceful, more dramatic, more 
earnest expression. 

Peter Ruhmkorf expressed his view of her condition: 

The divorce,,. which Ulrike receipted with a move to 
Berlin, meant separation from her social life as well, one 
into which she had been fully integrated... 

The role that she had played in this cannot bo over¬ 
estimated: as favourite child, as a spoiled exception, as a 
lovingly passed-around exotic, as crowning glory of a 
pluralistic Establishment, relentless in pursuit of her sub¬ 
ject matter, but privately very happy to be part of it. 
Nothing of this in Berlin. There was an attempt to con¬ 
tinue a life with the external attribute of a free and open 
home, but that experiment failed from lack of substance.; 
Few friends, too few at least, who corresponded to her 
uncompromising feeling for quality (Ulrike: ‘Only quality 
can recognize quality’, a maxim in which Rohl liked to 
see himself reflected). Not even a climate which would 
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appear to make the formation of new interesting group¬ 
ings possible. On the contrary the so-called new society, 
the New Left, was in its intensest period of breakup, so 
she came from the private rain into the public fountain. 
Her role as teacher and missionary (which one can trace 
right back to her 1956 student days, when she wanted to 
put new soul into the liturgy with the ‘Berneuchener’) she 
now continued, as it were, by correspondence course. 
Friends from Hamburg flew in, fragments of the great 
marriage crisis of 1965-67, victims mostly, like her, of div¬ 
orce and separation, damaged people, problem bunnies, 
those dropped-off remnants of the merry libertinism; and 
there she sat in her Dahlem shell like a grand sybil and 
advised one of a pair this way and the other (separately 
arrived) that way, but always so as to come out for break¬ 
up and emancipation and splitting and division of what 
was. Above all, she was out for the dismemberment of the 
idea of marriage as private industry with the husband as 
industrialist... 

So the sentimental identification with victims slowly 
grew into a naive ethic of action. 

Furthermore Ruhmkorf observes that the rich and power¬ 
ful prodded Ulrike into terror action in order to be proxy- 
activist for them, to implement the ideals they dared not (or 
to give them a vicarious thrill). 

For her work as an ‘exposure’ journalist, and also because 
of an ‘I’ll show-’em’ sense of mission upon which she now 
placed even higher priority than formerly, she busied herself 
with exploiting the ‘exploited’. 

In a high-rise district of north Berlin, the Markische 
Viertel, built originally for workers but mostly only afford¬ 
able and afforded by middle-class tenants, she and her col¬ 
leagues visited teen-agers and the children in the playground, 
and explained that they should not have to obey the auth¬ 
ority of parents and teachers. (Ulrike’s own children were 
entered into an old-fashioned disciplinarian type of school.) 
This housing development, though it probably had too high 
a population density, was not at all like a slum. It was new, 
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and immediately beyond it: lay open country. But Ulrike 
Meinhof and her friends believed that here were exploited 
workers whose eyes, and above all whose children’s eyes, 
needed to be opened for them, 

Ulrike found in hard being separated from the Konkret 
comrades. She wanted to form, with Rudi Dutschke, 
Bahman Nirumand, and others, an authors’ ‘collective’ to 
be called ‘Konkret Berlin’, which would have some nineteen 
pages of Konkret to do with as they would, for a fee, and 
with an office and telephone paid for by the Konkret pub¬ 
lishers. The authors, some of them very well known, would 
not sign their own names as they did in other periodicals, 
because Konkret as a leftist paper should not make money 
and so did not need sales based on ‘personality cults’. To be 
part of a collective was necessary to Ulrike, now more than 
ever, it would seem. ‘Everyone here is so loving’, she wist¬ 
fully told her friend Eva in a telephone call to Hamburg. 

Early in April the Frankfurt arson was committed, and 
soon after came the shooting of Dutschke, and Ulrike piled 
up stones which she never actually threw and parked her car 
ambiguously during the Springer blockade. 

If her active participation in the riots which followed the 
denunciation of Axel Springer as scapegoat was less than 
effective, she did, however, go back to words to justify and 
defend the action of the students and the APO in her 
column. 

The boundary between verbal protest and physical 
resistance has been transgressed in the protests against the 
attack on Dutschke these Easter holidays for the first time 
in a massive way, by many, not just individuals, over 
days, not just once, at many places, not only in Berlin, in 
actual fact, not only symbolically... Resistance was prac¬ 
ticed. Was that all senseless, unrestrained, terroristic, apo¬ 
litical, powerless violence? 

Let us state: those who from political power positions 
here condemn stone throwing and arson, but not the in¬ 
citement of the House of Springer, not the bombs on Viet¬ 
nam, not the terror in Iran... their commitment to non- 
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violence is hypocritical... Johnson, who declares Martin 
Luther King to be a national hero, Kiesinger, who regrets 
the attempted assassination of Dutschke telegraphically - 
they are representatives of the power against which King 
and Dutschke stood, the violence of the system, which 
brought forth Springer and the Vietnam War. They lack 
both the political and the moral legitimacy to protest 
against the students’ will to resist. 

That Easter, after the mob attacks on Springer, she drove 
back to Hamburg to fetch the remainder of her possessions 
from the Blankenese house - or at least those possessions 
which she regarded as suitable to her new life. She left 
behind her fur coats (perhaps because she had heard of the 
fate of the young lady of Frankfurt who took off her furs in 
the SDS office before going on a protest march) and her 
wedding dress, and her violin, Some of her loving supporters 
from Berlin helped her to load her unshameful possessions 
into a furniture van, Rohl was on holiday in the Canaries 
with his problematical Greek. 

The Berlin Konkret collective had a trial run, and it 
wasn’t a success. They presented nine pages only, at a cost to 
the paper of DM 6,000. Then in the middle of 1968 they 
objected to the inclusion, in an issue on violence, of a piece 
called Love with Violence. They thought it a profanation of 
this high, even holy form of political activity to discuss it in 
connection with sex. Violence was deeply revered by now in 
the student movement and the APO. Make violence, not 
love. 

In Aupst Rohl offered Ulrike her old job back as editor 
in chief, but she replied: 

I now have to concentrate seriously and intensively on 
my television play ( Bambule ) and cannot flit about and 
allow myself to be diverted, but I am of course basically 
prepared to assist you in relation to Konkret. If only one 
could talk with you! I believe one really should discuss all 
these matters thoroughly again ... I am not nursing a 
grudge, I am now recovered and can again do something. 
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But cannot allow myself to be taken over by you. I do not 
want to find myself compelled to collaborate with you. 
But of course I am willing to contribute to thoughts and 
plans. 


But she insisted that Rohl did not have the necessary 
‘human qualifications’ to deserve her return to Hamburg as 
editor in chief of the paper. 

In September, when Konkret began to come out fort¬ 
nightly, Ulrike wrote two articles on the occupation of 
Prague by forces of the Warsaw Pact on August 21st. She, 
the practised protester against militarism and imperialism, 
the gallant champion of the victimized, did not find it out¬ 
rageous. This was all she found to regret: ‘On August 21st 
the European Left gave up its solidarity, its sympathy, its 
gratitude towards the Soviet Union as the first Socialist 
country, as that state which defeated German fascism at 
Stalingrad.’ 

And in the second article she wrote: ‘Just this is what 
must be held against the Soviet Union, and it has absolutely 
nothing to do with anti-communism, as the intervention 
powers right up to the German Communist Party would like 
to interpret it: that its blow against Czechoslovakia has no 
positional value in an anti-imperialist counter-strategy.’ 

So much for pacifism. 

At the end of October Ulrike attended the arson trial in 
Frankfurt of Gudrun Ensslin, Andreas Baader, Thorwald 
Proll, and Horst Sohnlein. The article she wrote on the 
arson was almost incoherent in places and altogether more 
prolix than any she had written before. It candidly praised 
lawbreaking for the sake of lawbreaking, but ranted puri¬ 
tanically against plentifulness of consumer goods and was 
grumpy about the spending of money on anything which 
was not public, healthy, utilitarian, and necessary. Puritan to 
Xf°! nt ofpnidishness or even priggishness, it prescribed 
what should and what should not be regarded as necessary. 
Money should Be used ‘in the educational system, in the 
health service, for public transport, for peace and clean air 
and sex education, etc’. Not for pleasure, or possibly for 
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pleasure only with a civic sanction - a rather bleak treat, like 
having a picnic in a bus depot instead of Versailles. 

After the trial Ulrike went to see Renate Riemeck. She 
told her that she did not know what to write about it. ‘None 
of the arsonists can be taken seriously politically.’ she said. 
‘But I’ve got to write something.’ Professor Riemeck got the 
impression that Ulrike really wanted to write an attack on 
all forms of terrorism. But what she did write was sym¬ 
pathetic to the arsonists. Perhaps Ulrike already knew, when 
she misled Renate about what she wanted to write, that the 
choice she was making would lead her to commitments 
which her friend and foster mother would never approve of. 

She defended the arson at a public meeting too. It was a 
political discussion on ‘The duty to disobey’ at the Ham¬ 
burg Academy of Arts, which she attended at Peter 
Ruhmkorf s suggestion. Ulrike urged this duty upon her 
listeners by holding up the example of the Frankfurt arson¬ 
ists. There was a protest from the audience, but Rohl was 
there and leaped to her defence, saying that one stone was a 
‘harder-hitting argument’ to revive the Vietnam debate than 
ten marches around America House. 

After the meeting Ulrike returned home with the 
Ruhmkorfs to spend the night in their apartment at the top 
of a house in ovelgonne on the bank of the Elbe. (They 
had got it by a lucky chance. Peter Ruhmkorf had gone to 
read some of his poems at a gathering where some of the 
gathered were hostile to the very idea of public readings of 
poetry. ‘Why don’t you poets stay in your garrets?’ some¬ 
one called out. ‘I would if I bad one to stay in,’ Peter 
Ruhmkorf called back. Some days later a letter arrived 
from the landlord of the Ovelgonne house, offering him 
the ‘garret’ which he had said he would stay in if he had 
one.) 

Ulrike went on with the talk of violent resistance. ‘We 
must force the exposure of the fascist in the police,’ she said, 
‘for all to see, and then the people will turn to us for lead¬ 
ership.’ 

She also waxed hot against the authoritarian harshness in 
state homes and reform schools. There too she saw the 
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answer in rebellion, resistance, overthrow, breakup, vio¬ 
lence. 

The ways for Ulrike and Eva were becoming widely sep¬ 
arated: Eva was an SPD supporter and believed that there 
was need for reform and improvement in many places, but 
that one could work towards it best from within the vSystem. 
(She eventually became the governor of a juvenile prison 
and fought the difficult day-to-day battles, to help the boys 
help themselves with their own problems and in relation to 
the authorities.) 

For all her spirited arguing that night after the meeting, 
Ulrike seemed very low in spirits herself. Eva felt this, and 
wanting to comfort her, to show her some special kindness, 
to give her a token of her sympathy in a way Ulrike would 
recognize, she put an apple on her pillow to find when she 
went to bed. Ulrike was touched. She sat up in bed eating the 
apple and talking. She seemed to Eva to be vulnerable, in 
need of affection and reassurance. Then Peter came in to say 
good night, and an argument developed between him and 
Ulrike. She adamantly and passionately defended the case of 
the Palestinian refugees, while he maintained, as he had to 
Yasser Arafat years before, that Israel too had a case. She 
denied that Israel had any case at all and would not concede 
an iota of right to the ‘Israeli imperialists’. She was em¬ 
phatic, intense, and obstinate. This was no pacifist speaking 
now, nor a passive resister, nor even an apologist for vio¬ 
lence, but an advocate of terrorism. 

‘Over the breakfast egg, 1 Peter Riilimkorf writes in his 
book, ‘Ulrike exclaimed over “the peace” of our 
Ovelgonne house. And then she returned to her theme of 
how it was necessary to “provoke the latent fascism in 
society”.’ 

He replied, ‘No, no, no, no. That must mean in practice to 
help it unfold, Ulrike!’ 

When she left her friends they felt ‘a precognition of dis¬ 
quiet yet to come’. 

On September 28th, 1968, a new German Communist 
Party was formed (DKP) which had nothing in its pro¬ 
gramme about overthrowing the democratic state - the aim 
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which had outlawed the old Communist Party. For this very 
thing Ulrike Meinhof criticized it. It could not be radical 
enough for her. 

At Christmas Rohl went to Berlin to visit the children. 

‘With an almost embarrassed smile she puts an article in 
front of me and says, “Read that, Klaus, I’m keen to know 
whether you’ll print that.” ’ 

It was an angry article accusing him of being undemo¬ 
cratic in not permitting the Berlin Konkret collective 
to contribute ten pages to the paper after its initial 
failure. His belief in editorial democracy was therefore, 
the article maintained, hypocritical. His only real concern 
was with deadlines and profits, the author or authors 
alleged. 

Rohl’s choice was either to print this attack on himself 
or to reject it and risk losing the paper’s columnist. He de¬ 
cided to print it with his own reply beside it, in which he 
dealt with some of the specific charges, such as the one re¬ 
garding deadlines, but did not answer the main point about 
his refusing space to the collective. He ended, ‘Her [Ulrike 
Meinhof’s] columns will continue to appear in Konkret, 
Where else?’ 

A few more of her columns did appear in Konkret. Their 
style reflected a confused state of mind, and the logic (some¬ 
thing Ulrike Meinhof had never been good at) became in¬ 
creasingly hard to follow. 

One of the last columns was a protest against the refusal 
by the state of a residence permit to Bahman Nirumand, the 
exiled Iranian writer who, she wrote, ‘represents as hardly 
anyone else at present the process of the internationalization 
of the anti-imperialist movements’. But in addition to that 
recommendation she urged that the refusal should be recon¬ 
sidered on humanitarian grounds, because ‘the family will 
be destroyed, or the German wife and child torn from their 
normal environment’.^ Enlarging on this to make an obtuse 
if not entirely unintelligible political point, she did make one 
clear assertion: that mothers arc irreplaceable and indis¬ 
pensable to their children, It was an opinion, however, 
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which she was soon to abandon, or a fact she was able to 

ignore, a year later. 

The desire to make a revolution within the little world of 
Konkret grew stronger in her as it was encouraged by the 
Berlin comrades. With an eagerness to incite rebellion she 
went to Hamburg to see Stefan Aust, the friend who had got 
her off the hook at the time of the Springer riot charges. 

He had been quarrelling with Rohl, who was seldom in 
the office but would come around to disagree and change j 
things at the last moment and wanted to have the last word, 
leading to disputes over trivial matters. Stefan Aust was 
sharing an apartment with a couple of friends, one of whom 
was a painter from Berlin named Peter Homann. Ulrike 
would come often to see them. She asked Stefan Aust why 
he worked so hard for Konkret, why he let Rohl exploit 
him. Aust had not felt exploited because he - though he 
almost alone, it seems - had been earning a fairly high 
salary, But he had had enough of the job and wanted a 
change, so not much persuasion from Ulrike was necessary. , 
He suggested to Rohl that Peter Homann could come in to i 
replace him, but as Aust had done the work of several men, 
several men would be needed in his stead. So Aust suggested 
that Rohl’s younger brother, Wolfgang, be asked to come 
on to the paper too. Rohl agreed, rather reluctantly, and it 
was Aust who had to arrange it with Wolfgang, and also to 
telephone one Uwe Nettelbeck and ask him to do some 
work for Konkret. And Peter Ruhmkorf, who had left the 
paper some three years earlier on discovering that others 
were being paid for working on it, returned to it on im¬ 
proved terms. Aust went to America. 

Peter Ruhmkorf s re-entry on to the editorial board was 
disliked by Ulrike’s Berlin supporters. They conferred with 
her on how to provoke rebellion in Konkret and overthrow 
Klaus Rainer Rohl. But Rohl (he reveals in his book 
Funf Finger sind keine Faust) was informed of the plot by 
a pair of innocent spies - Bettina and Regine, who told him 
chattily when he next telephoned, ‘Mommy wanted to ar¬ 
range that Uwe Nettelbeck and the others don’t listen to you 
anymore.’ 
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The new men in the office in Hamburg began to take on 
employees, some of them so young that they were still at 
school. Rohl (he relates) asked them what they were doing 
there. 

‘Important work,’ they replied - and added that the office 
was a lovely place to do it: lots of space, lots of paper, and a 
photocopier. 

Soon they demanded the right to speak at editorial con¬ 
ferences. Rohl suspected that it was all part of the take¬ 
over plot hatched in Berlin. 

One day he asked a strange young man what he was doing 
in the office, and got the reply, ‘I am working for Konkret . ’ 

Rohl said that was impossible, as he had not employed 
him. 

> The young man dismissed this objection. ‘That,’ he said, 
‘is a bourgeois view.’ 

‘But you don’t know how to write,’ Rohl persisted. 

‘That’s what I’m here to learn,’ the irrespressible youth 
returned. 

‘Well, anyway,’ Rohl insisted, ‘There’s no place for you 
here.’ 

‘That is a matter we shall have to discuss,’ came the 
answer. 

On another occasion Rohl found a new photographer 
who said he had been employed by Ulrike. 

‘What photographs have you taken?’ Rohl inquired. 

‘None,’ the ‘photographer’ said, but added that he 
thought Rohl had ‘authoritarian ideas about professional 
training’. 

Rohl called an editorial conference, Ulrike was there, 
and an assortment of strangers, packing the meeting. 

‘Only editors of Konkret have a vote here,’ Rohl said. 

Shouts of ‘Why? Who says? How come? It’s not for you 
to determine that! We want a full discussion of that first, 
then we’ll take a vote on it!’ 

There was a debate ■- a furious one - but almost exclu¬ 
sively between Rohl and Ulrike. 

At the height of the angry exchange, several more people 
walked in - a number of women, including Astrid Proll, 
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sister of the arsonist Thorwald Proll, who was in prison in 
Frankfurt for arson at the time. Astrid and the others sat on 
the desks of the editors, punctuated Rohl’s speeches with 
regular cries of ‘Shit!’ and after a while began to chant, 
‘Ratis, kleimr Rohl! Raus, kleiner Rohl!’ (Get out, little 

Rahil’) . . 

Finally it was agreed that the office of editor in chief 
would be divided between Rohl, Rtihmkorf, and Uwe 
Nettelbeck. 

In March Ulrike delivered an article written not by her 
but by her Berlin collective. Rohl said he would publish it 
but only under her name. She refused and got Nettelbeck to 
accept it. But Rohl found out and retrieved it just as it was 
about to be printed in the middle of the night. 

Rohl was away from home in April. Some visitors ar¬ 
rived at his house, found it empty, and moved in for a few 
days. They were youths from the Markische Viertel in 
Berlin, who had been paid some weeks earlier to tell Konkret 
what it told them it wanted to be told about life in the 
Markische Viertel. They had come, no doubt at the instiga- 
ation of the ‘counter-editorial office’, to demand an ‘addi¬ 
tional fee’. At the offices in the Gansemarkt their demand 
was turned down - so the youths went looking for Klaus 
Rainer Rohl at his house in Blankenese, on Ferdinands Hoh. 
When they found that nobody was at home, they broke in 
and took possession of the place for a few days. They drank 
everything they could find to drink and were noisy enough to 
alert the neighbours, who called the police. But by the time 
the police arrived they were all gone. Only the signs were 
left that people had eaten, drunk, slept, and played. On the 
living-room floor lay a broken violin, trampled and jumped 
on and splintered to pieces. But the youths had not stolen 
much, only a few clothes. 

Worse was to come to the house in Blankenese. 

First some warnings were sounded: 

On April 26th Ulrike announced in the newspaper Frank¬ 
furter Rundschau'. 

I have terminated my collaboration with the paper 
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Konkret ... as the paper is about to turn into an instru¬ 
ment of the counter-revolution, a fact which I do not wish 
to hush up with my collaboration, and which cannot at 
the moment be prevented from happening. 

It is well known that major rows have taken place in 
Konkret' s editorial offices in the last few months. If 
Rohl claims that the uprising of the editors never took 
place then he does so only because he disclaims that those 
involved held positions as editors, by taking a legalistic 
view of the situation. 

A group of leftist employees of the paper had started to 
organize themselves with the object of turning Konkret 
into the paper required by the Left... Too late, however, 
did we come to recognize the solidarity declarations of 
Uwe Nettelbeck for what they were: attempts to ingratiate 
himself. 

She ended with a reference to ‘our desperation and horror 
over the imminently bad use of the instrument we have built 
up.’ 

Then, early in May, Ulrike’s Berlin collective published 
an article in a Berlin underground paper, Red Press Corre¬ 
spondence: 

After the attempts of comrades... in the spring of 1968 
failed to force Rohl to work together with the most 
prominent names of the movement, now the second at¬ 
tempt - this time by the leftist editors and authors - to 
force him to co-operate has failed. A third attempt must 
be made on a different plane, with different means. 

On May 3rd, Rohl and Ruhmkorf heard, ‘as one hears 
these things’ - apparently through a member of the Konkret 
staff - that Ulrike intended to storm the editorial offices on 
May 7th. They discussed whether to inform the police and 
decided against it. The anti-authoritarian movement had 
made ‘the bulls’ into the bogeymen of the Left - or revealed 
them as the tools of authoritarian oppression, depending on 
how you looked at it. R6hl looked at it both ways and 
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chose the view that might be best for Konkret in the long 
run. He moved into the peaceful Riihmkorf house at 
Ovelgonne. Machines and documents were taken to the 
homes of the staff. When night came on May 6th, Peter and 
Eva and Klaus Rohl found they could not sleep. They went 
out at 4 a.m. to get sleeping pills. They did not wake up until 
noon the next day, when the raid was over. 

Wolfgang Rohl barricaded himself into the old offices at 
the Alter Steinweg. Klaus Steffens, the business manager and 
30 per cent shareholder (against Rohl’s 70 per cent), 
moved out of his house and stayed with a friend, but his wife 
was left behind; and although no damage was done, she 
came under a barrage of hard-sell propaganda by the rebels, 
who turned up to do their good work on Wednesday, 
May 7th. 

On that day, at 1 a.m. a convoy of minibuses and cars left 
Berlin to drive through the DDR into West Germany. There 
were about eighty resolute and intrepid invaders making for 
Hamburg, including Astrid Proll and Bernward Vesper, the 
erstwhile fiance of Gudrun Ensslin. There were also two re¬ 
porters from the Berlin offices of Der Spiegel. They arrived 
early enough in the Gansemarkt under the bronze eye of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing to park their cars in the metered 
spaces. Then they went into a caffi for breakfast. The excel¬ 
lent breads of the bakery did not tempt them. Most of them 
must have been watching their weight because the general 
order was for black tea and soft-boiled eggs. 

At 10 a.m. the troops assembled in the Gansemarkt. But 
the police (informed by whom - Der Spiegel perhaps?) also 
arrived. The invaders entered the building, whose door was 
a few yards down one of the streets radiating from the Platz, 
and stood in the entrance and on the stairs, which Konkret 
did not own. But the police stopped them from going any 
further. The frustrated invaders nevertheless handed out 
pamphlets: 


To all employees in the editorial offices and the pub¬ 
lisher of Konkret ! We have today occupied [they had not 
actually, of course, but that was an unanticipated hitch] 
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the editorial and publishing offices. Why? Of course this 
occupation is not directed against you. The occupation is 
only directed against your and our employers, Rohl and 
Steffens [the business manager]. 

This paper is just as shabby and authoritarian as the 
behaviour of the authorities Rohl and Steffens towards 
you and us in the editorial and publishing offices. When 
you have to arrive punctually in the morning to attend to 
your work, that is, to Rohl’s profits, then Rohl is still 
lying in bed, but his watchdog Steffens is already keen and 
sticks his nose into your business. 

Above the desk the Che Guevara, 

Under the desk the MacNamara. 

The streetcar brings you to the job, 

The boss arrives by Porsche. 

Call an end to Konkret stench 
And create an APO collective. 

At 11 a.m. Ulrike appeared. She had arrived by plane from 
Berlin and was well rested, She was wearing dark glasses, 
trousers, and a raincoat, whether against private rain or the 
public fountain. She found everyone standing about. The 
Hamburg press had arrived too, The operation could not be 
allowed to fizzle into bathos, Somebody called out. ‘Off to 
Blankenese!’ The cars were fetched from the meters. Ulrike 
Meinhof climbed into one of the proletarian vehicles, and off 
they went, along the road beside the Elbe, up into the quiet 
respectable suburb where the house stood which Ulrike had 
coveted, bought, decorated with devoted care - and still 
legally owned a third of. 

Perhaps the first to get to Ferdinands Hoh was gentle 
Bernward Vesper in his Volvo. (Rohl believed it was he who 
led the marauders.) Or perhaps someone even more eager 
beat him to it, But whoever it was had painted a phallus on 
the front wall of the house by the time the main body of the 
cultural democrats got there. 

They trooped - about thirty of them - belligerently and 
excitedly into the garden, carrying their placards, ‘Konkret 
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Wage Writers Demand Co-determination’ and chanting, 
•Raus, kleiner Rohl! Raus, kleiner Rohl!’ Ulrike let them in. 
They tore the telephone wires out of the wall, overturned 
large pieces of furniture, threw small objects through the 
closed windows, smashed what was smashable, tore what was 
tearable, flung pictures from the walls, ran upstairs to .Kohl’s 
bedroom and urinated into his bed. It was an orgy of vandal¬ 
ism. Or rather a blow against the iniquitous system of private 
ownership. And a lesson to the authoritarian Rohl that the 
Left would not put up with his sleeping late any longer. 
Praxis. 

Satisfied with their day’s work for Vietnam, or on behalf 
of History, or against consumption terror, or whatever it was 
for, they went on to the Hamburg Republican Club to slake 
the’healthy thirsts they had worked up, regale themselves 
with fresh discussion, beer, and Schadenfreude. There they 
met some SDS members, and the talk over whether they 
ought to have done what they had done went on for some 

Peter Riihmkorf bravely turned up to hear what they had 
to say. 

‘At last someone has done something!’was what Ulrike 

said. ‘And some,’ she predicted, ‘will say it’s “first class”, 
and others will say it’s “shit”.’ 

And by way of justification she said, ‘Thirty per cent of 
the readers of Konkret are active Leftists.’ (And some had 
just been more active than others.) The paper can do with¬ 
out the other seventy per cent.’ 

Neither she nor any of the others would have counten¬ 
anced the suggestion that the action had been taken for any 
but sound political reasons, not at all for the relief of any 
personal feelings; neither Ulrike Meinhof’s nor anybody 
else’s, such as Bernward Vesper’s. 

The ‘protest’ pamphlet with the Guevara-MacNamara 
verse bore the signatures of many well-known persons but 
Rohl believed them to be forgeries. And he found he was 
not without sympathizers from the ranks of the Left. Over 
the next three months, the offices were ‘purged’ of the 
infiltrated staff. Rohl had won. 
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Ulrike wrote no more for it, and expressed disgust at what 
the paper had become - ‘that jerking-off aid’, she called it - 
ignoring the fact that it had been a sex mag since 1964 with¬ 
out her having raised any objections. It continued to print 
nudes, and articles presenting the case against the United 
States’ waging war in Vietnam, and the case against the 
junta in Greece. And Rohl continued to be a supporter of 
the anti-Vietnam protest movement, as he had been through 
the last years, when he had carried his placards through the 
streets of West Berlin, and past America House, in the 
company of the other APO demonstrators. 

In the Berlin suburb of Dahlem, Peter Homann, who had 
returned to Berlin, was living with Ulrike Meinhof, cooking 
for her and Regine and Bettina and driving the twins daily 
to their expensive, private, old-fashioned disciplinarian 
school. Ulrike was foolish enough to malign their father to 
them, or at least within their hearing. 

She had finished writing her television play Bambule. It 
was filmed. She had quarrels with the director and com¬ 
plained that she was not happy with the work she was doing, 
most of all because, she said, her work as a journalist, expos¬ 
ing such things over the years, could not change anything. It 
was probably quite true that she was sick and tired of being 
a journalist. 

At the Eichenhof home for girls in West Berlin, she had 
talked to the inmates: orphans and half-orphans with whom 
she no doubt had sympathy, having been orphaned herself 
in her childhood; illegitimate girls; girls fathered by 
American GIs who had long ago returned to America; girls 
abandoned, or from homes too poor to keep them, or homes 
from which they had needed to be rescued; girls institution- 
formed, hurt, bored, rebellious. 

The story of her play is set in a welfare home of that kind. 
Two of the girls, sick of labour at the ironing board, of 
stupid lessons where they are taught nothing worth learning, 
of punishment in isolation, restrictions on smoking, hair 
styles, and makeup, run away. One is caught and put into 
isolation as punishment. The other eventually gives herself 
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up, Another rebel in the home leads a destructive riot - 

‘ bambule '. 

The parts of the girls were acted for the film by their 
Eichenhof originals, while actors took the parts of the teach* 
ers and other adults. The girls afterwards complained that 
the actors had not done their parts convincingly. Some of 
them also complained that Ulrike Meinhof has ‘tried to 
politicize them’. 

Ulrike also did factual programmes for West German 
Radio about girls in homes. And she went to Frankfurt, to 
see how the ‘apprentice’ experiment was going there, the one 
in which Gudrun Ensslin and Andreas Baader were taking a 
hand, and persuaded Baader’s escapees to incite rebellion 
and flight in two girls’ homes, one of which was closed down 
soon after the ‘action’ which the boys provoked. Impressed 
with the ‘apprentice’ experiment in Frankfurt, she wanted to 
try the same sort of thing in Berlin. There one girl in par¬ 
ticular engaged her sympathies, Irene Goergens. Ulrike 
arranged with the Youth Office that she be allowed to stay 
out of the home, and the despised authority even provided 
her with a subsidized apartment. 

Ulrike bought for herself a large appartment in the Kuf- 
steinerstrasse, not far from the Ku-Damm, in the fashion¬ 
able heart of Berlin, and moved into it in October 1969. But 
from time to time her need for a family group brought her to 
share living quarters with others. For a while she and Peter 
Homann and the twins lived in a sort of commune, or at 
least a ‘group-living situation’, with the brother of her old 
Mend Monika (Mitscherlich) Seifert and his paramour, and 
one Marianne Herzog and a quiet young man by the name 
of Jan-Carl Raspe. 

Raspe, born July 24th, 1944, in Austria, was the son of a 
chemical factory director who had died of heart disease four 
. months before he was born. Like Baader, he was raised by 
(women - his mother, two aunts, and two sisters. In his teens 
fie attended a Gymnasium in the western sector of Berlin, 
travelling to and from it by S-bahn from his home in the 
eastern sector. On the night of August 12th, 1961, he was 
spending the night with an uncle and aunt in the western 
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sector, having been at a concert late that evening. The next 
day, August 13th, the Wall was raised. He stayed in the 
West, and wrote to his mother, ‘In any case I cannot see any 
future in East Berlin.’ So like other radical Leftists in the 
story - Abendroth, Dutschke, Mahler, Rohl - he was a 
refugee from the communist East. (It seems that commu¬ 
nism is like suffering: it has a great reputation for being 
mysteriously good, but no one actually wants to be sub¬ 
jected to it.) 

Jan-Carl Raspe was, by reputation, a gentle boy, who was 
very fond of animals and found it difficult to communicate. 
‘He couldn’t stand violence,’ his uncle avowed of him, and 
added that it was lucky for him that in West Berlin he did 
not have to do army training. Most of his pursuits were 
peaceful. He liked to swim and ski. 

But he demonstrated against the atom bomb and the 
emergency laws. He became increasingly involved emotion¬ 
ally in the student actions of the later sixties. When 
Benno Ohnesorg was shot ‘he saw it as plain murder’. 
It was then that he became politically engaged. He joined 
the SDS. 

In 1967 he helped to found Kommune II, that Psycho¬ 
analytic-Amateur-Dramatic-Society which put on Mao 
badges and shoved the Rector of the Free University and 
distributed the ‘specialist idiots’ pamphlets. Four men and 
two women moved into a roomy apartment in an old build¬ 
ing in the smart and central Charlottenburg district of 
Berlin, sharing everything, including the two children. They 
kept a record of what they said and did in the commune, 
and later published it. The communards felt that although it 
was a worthwhile record of an experiment, of an alternative 
way of life within the consumer society, the experiment itself 
had not, after all, been a success. They were pleased with 
certain of their achievements, however, such as ‘an open¬ 
ness about sex’. 

Raspe found it hard to study in the commune, what with 
the communal children - to whom he was a benevolent sub¬ 
stitute father - being properly noisy and all, but described it 
as a ‘life-deciding experience’: he could never go back to 
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bourgeois one-family existence. He had entered the univer¬ 
sity before the commune and had felt strange and angst- 
ridden. In contrast, the commune was a ‘tender womb’. It 
took him four months, he said, to loosen up. ‘I was often 
speechless when we had to have discussions.’ In the com¬ 
mune’s book he wrote of himself that he had ‘contact 
difficulties, angst when faced by authority, with sweating 
and stomach pains.’ Later he told one of the gang members, 
Beate Sturm, that he had joined the commune to overcome 
his difficulty in making contact with people. 

He initiated a scheme that became quite a popular cause 
with New Leftists called the ‘child shop’ scheme. It did 
not buy and sell children as an accessory of commune 
life, but organized children to resist organization, instructed 
them in how to refuse instruction, and how generally to 
rebel against authority, whether parental or institutional. 
The Markische Viertel was one of the sites for these 
‘shops’. 

After two years he left the commune and moved into a 
shared apartment to start a political life with like-minded 
comrades. The object was to overthrow the system. His pref¬ 
erence for living in the West did not involve any anti-com¬ 
munist foolishness. 

Ulriko’s large and luxurious Berlin apartment in the 
Kufsteinerstrasse soon became a meeting place for APO sup¬ 
porters, SDS members, communards, girls from the Eichcn- 
hof, and a flophouse for drifting idealists of the sort who had 
found shelter and succour with Baader’s friend Ellinor 
Michel: the Great Refusers who would not be part of the 
system, who would deny themselves to the wage-slave 
labour market, and who were all ‘so loving’; students of 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, politics, and the arts; rad- 
. icals who lived on their nerves; members of the legal pro¬ 
fession and the leftist press; the ragtag and bobtail of the 
New Left. 

Ulrike was appointed a part-time lecturer by the Free 
University. She was to give one lecture a month at the Insti¬ 
tute of Media Studies on the topic ‘the Possibility of Agi¬ 
tation and Exposure in Radio Features’ - not an illiberal 
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requirement by a university bitterly accused of high-handed 
authoritarianism. 

She had plenty of money, but it ran through her fingers: 
partly because she ‘lent’ it to borrowers who saw no reason 
to return it since property is theft, and partly because she did 
not go in for bourgeois housekeeping - as some critical visi¬ 
tors remarked - which meant that she preferred to replace 
things that got dirty rather than wash them. There were also 
rather a large number of people who needed to be fed, and 
needed light and heat, and whose telephone calls had to be 
paid for. After a while she decided that austerity was 
desirable, more for ideological than economic reasons, and 
discarded the lampshades. 

The transmission of Bambule was scheduled for Sunday, 
May 24th, 1970, at a peak viewing hour of 8.15 p.m., but it 
was never shown: before then, Ulrike Meinhof became an 
outlaw. 

Earlier in the spring of 1970 the fugitives Gudrun 
Ensslin and Andreas Baader had arrived secretly in Berlin. 
They had to be hidden, sheltered, fed. Others must 
be moved out of this or that apartment, so that they who 
had suffered in jail could be made comfortable and not 
be seen by too many eyes. To Horst Mahler - bearded 
now, and balder and thinner, with the look of a religious 
ascetic - planning violence against the state which was 
‘fascist or tending towards fascism’, Baader could only be 
an asset. 

Whatever her view of Gudrun and Baader had been a year 
earlier, Ulrike was now more than ready to share their 
views. At this time of emotional weakness and need for ac¬ 
ceptance and inclusion, for direction and inspired 
confidence, she re-encountered Gudrun Ensslin and her in¬ 
domitable wilfulness. For Ulrike - who had always liked to 
have her attitudes confirmed, her views shared and bol¬ 
stered, her actions praised and supported, the details of her 
personal history matched by another - Gudrun Ensslin was 
made to measure. Gudrun too had been a devout Protestant, 
an ardent pacifist, had read the great Romantics, played the 
violin, won the Scholarship of the Study Foundation of the 
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German People, studied pedagogy, gone in for publishing, 
had a child, been disappointed by the Grand Coalition, com¬ 
mitted herself to the anti-authoritarian movement, become 
politically active, protested against the bomb and rearma¬ 
ment, carried banners through the streets of West Berlin, 
shouted Ho-ho-ho and sung ‘The International’, hated the 
CDU and Franz Josef Strauss, helped to free the victims of 
illegitimacy and abandonment from the restrictions of wel¬ 
fare homes,possessed the temperamental quality of‘absolute¬ 
ness’, and was only ahead of Ulrike Meinhof in that she 
had already taken violent action on behalf of Vietnam. 
Gudrun, six years younger, was the true crusade leader of 
Ulrike’s aspirations. And Gudrun had attached Baader’s 
daredevilry to herself when she attached him to herself. Such 
an influence on Ulrike at this time, added to that of the 
students and communards, the young hotheads of Berlin, 
the exaggerators of the APO, was not likely to be ineffectual. 

Gudrun and Baader said that one should not talk and 
write, but do something. And Ulrike agreed. 

Baader was arrested on his way to dig for arms in the 
cemetery, and Gudrun Ensslin pined for him. She said she 
could not live without ‘Baby’, as she called him. Ulrike and 
Horst Mahler and the others must help her get him out of 
prison. Ulrike was not one to ignore pleading, and it was 
Gudrun Ensslin who was wanting something of her. This 
was Ulrike’s new, best ‘family’. If anything had ever been 
expected of her by those whose approval she needed, it was 
now. She did not clearly visualize what it would mean to go 
underground, but she did take one precaution, She arranged 
for the children to be hidden from Rohl. 

Peter Homann, who was with Ulrike when the freeing of 
Baader was being plotted and went underground with her 
, for a while afterwards (and was the first to leave the group), 
! later asserted positively that there was no question of politi¬ 
cal motive, not even discussion of it. Gudrun wanted Baader 
out. The idea of the ‘Red Army Faction’ came afterwards, 
when they found themselves in any case outlaws with 
Baader and Gudrun Ensslin, and after the Minihandbook 
of the Brazilian Urban Guerrilla by Carlos Marighela was 
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published in Berlin at the end of May 1970, after Baader had 
been freed. 

On May 14th, 1970, there was a party in Hamburg to 
celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of that triumphantly sur¬ 
viving paper, Konkret. Everybody who had ever had..any¬ 
thing to do with the paper was invited. Ulrike was expected. 
Peter Ruhmkorf, recently returned from a guest lecture¬ 
ship in Texas, was there, and Eva, and Erika Runge, and 
contributors from everywhere, and employees of the present 
and past, such as one Jurgen Holtkamp, who had come 
from nearby Bremen for the party, which started at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Rohl made a short speech. He had only just finished 
when a secretary told him that there had just been a tele¬ 
phone call, some important news he had better know at 
once. 

It had been announced over the radio on the midday news 
broadcast that Andreas Baader had been sprung, that Ulrike 
Meinhof had participated, with several others, in his escape 
from the Institute of Social Studies in Bahlem, and that the 
police were now looking for them. 

Rohl’s first thought was naturally for the children. He 
telephoned everyone he could think of in Berlin who might 
know where they were. 

Jurgen Holtkamp listened to all this going on, calmly 
said good-bye, and drove back to his home in Bremen, 
where Bettina and Regine had been brought a few days 
before to be looked after and hidden from their father. 

For Ulrike Meinhof, her leap with Baader put of the 
window of the library in Dahlem was an act as irreversible 
as suicide; and for a while at least it did very well instead. To 
leap out of an old unsatisfactory life into a new, of excite¬ 
ment and urgent purpose, romantically at pitch and in peril, 
and with a new name, was virtually - so she must have 
hoped - to lose the old identity and to leave the old mel¬ 
ancholy separateness behind; for the new identity was that 
of the group. So now too there would be the close com¬ 
panionship she had always craved, this time welded by 
mutual dependence, shared danger, and common aims to be 
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pursued with total dedication, at extreme personal risk, and 
without scruple. For once one had broken the law, one was 
surely freed from all constraint: if there was no going back, 
there was also no limit ahead, other then the limit of the 
outlaw’s own capabilities. An illusory sense of power and a 
certainty of victory would make them feel their own capa¬ 
bilities to be great. Each could seek personal relief through 
acts of violence and blood and terror, and always with a 
grandiose moral justification. They could call a lust for re¬ 
venge ‘a thirst for justice’, and terrorism a righteous fury 
that ‘society’ had called down upon itself. In Ulrike’s case 
‘society’ was a euphemism (which she could not recognize, 
her insight into her own motives not having matured with 
her years) for her own failings, and for Klaus Rainer 
Rolil. And her committing of herself to a life outside the 
law was a venture to overcome not governments, not 
systems, but private despair. 


PART FOUR 


BANDITS 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


GOING PLACES AND 
DOING THINGS 


On June 8th, 1970, Horst Mahler and Hans-Jiirgen Backer, 
who were both wanted by the West Berlin police in con¬ 
nection with the freeing of Baader, flew with false pass¬ 
ports from East Berlin to Beirut. With them went Mahler’s 
assistant Monika Berberich, a student from the Free Uni¬ 
versity named Brigitte Asdonk, Manfred Grashof, and his 
nineteen-year-old hairdresser girl-friend, Petra Schelm. 
From Beirut the party travelled to Jordan to a PFLP camp 
(Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, an extreme 
Marxist group clamouring for world revolution - hence 
their special attraction for bourgeois rebels of the free and 
prosperous democracies). They were soon joined by Ulrike 
Meinhof and Gudrun Ensslin, with her beloved Andreas 
Baader restored to her by Ulrike and other comrades. These 
three had taken a more devious route, through Italy, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria. Ulrike’s 
passport was in the name of ‘Sabine Markwort’. Later that 
same month Peter Roraann too arrived at the camp, but 
kept apart from the other Germans. He had parted company 
with them before the freeing of Baader and had broken off 
his personal ties with Ulrike Meinhof. 

At the camp the comrades were to be trained as urban 
guerrillas. But the scheme was not a success. The Germans 
and the Arabs could not get along with each other. Each 
side accused the other of being cold and arrogant. Baader 
refused to undergo the commando training offered, through 
mud and under barbed wire, because he said such skills were 
unnecessary to an urban guerrilla. None of the men in the 
German group was able to train with the Arabs because 
there was too much antagonism between them. But the 
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women did learn something. They were taught to handle 
pistols, particularly Firebirds, 1 and Ulrike Meinhof de¬ 
clared that learning how to lift weights and fall out of a fast- 
moving car was much more fun than sitting at a typewriter. 
The Arab terrorists, who were training many women delib¬ 
erately in spite of the Mohammedan attitude towards 
women generally, found the Western women too domineer¬ 
ing and less able to stand up to the training exercises than 
their own, and they liked neither Ulrike Meinhof nor 
Gudrun Ensslin. In all, there was only one German woman 
who found the Spartan life in the desert congenial. Her 
name was Ingrid Siepmann. She had come to the camp a 
year earlier, with her fellow communard Dieter Kunzel- 
mann and some comrades from Munich, and had stayed on, 
working in a pharmaceutical centre for the Palestinians. 

Baader, Meinhof, and their fellow factioneers were 
eventually asked by their hosts to leave, and they returned to 
Germany on August 9th. Peter Homann returned a day later 
and went into hiding for a year and a half because he was 
suspected of being the man in the mask who had taken part 
in the freeing of Baader. His weeks with the conspirators 
had infected him with the fear which the wanted criminals 
among them had, that if they walked into a police station to 
give themselves up they would be shot dead on the spot.® 
Such a belief, though it might have been conjured up out of 
a wish to dramatize and exaggerate the dangcrousness of the 
enemy, could only be confirmed and enlarged within a close 
and secret society. He ventured into public places, but had 
moments of considerable anxiety. Once, in a public sauna 
bath, he sat next to five naked policemen who were chatting 
about their assignments in the Baader-Meinhof hunt. They 
did not recognize him. ‘But I was in quite a sweat,’ he said. 
At last, on November 17th, 1971, he gave himself up to 
losef Augstein, a Hanover lawyer and brother of Der Spie¬ 
gel's publisher. In an interview he gave to Der Spiegel he 
told how the Palestinians regarded the RAF: ‘ “It’s no revo¬ 
lutionary group, it’s a gang” ’; and Ulrike Meinhof: * “Her 
problem is an immense need to be protected, and at the 
moment she could only satisfy that in this group” ’; and 
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Baader: “‘He is a coward who is performing the whole 
revolt to cover up his cowardice. We couldn’t even take him 
on a patrol.” ’ 

Revolutionary group or bandit gang, when the comrades 
were back in Germany they got the People’s War under way. 

They had fun choosing cover names, dressing-up, getting 
the right equipment - money, cars, electronic devices, 
weapons. Mahler ordered a consignment of watches and dis¬ 
tributed them among the group, for synchronization, as in 
the movies. (‘Baader wanted to be Marlon Brando’, some of 
his Berlin acquaintances guessed. He and his pals were ap¬ 
parently specially devoted to Westerns, but spy stories, cops 
and robbers, anything action-packed was also to their taste.) 

They had to have lots of money, not only because revo¬ 
lutions need capital like everything else, but also because 
they liked to live well. They got it mostly by robbing banks. 
Capitalism must finance its own overthrow. Besides, Carlos 
Marighela’s do-it-yourself book instructed students of 
urban guerrilla warfare that robbing banks was the best 
first action and the best preparation for further action. 

There were new recruits to the People’s Army - two of 
them even from the ranks of ‘the people’. Eric Grusdat was 
a mechanic and the owner of a motor-repair workshop in a 
south-east district of West Berlin, near the Wall. He had 
repaired Hans-Jurgen Backer’s car. Backer brought a new 
customer, who asked Grusdat and his assistant, sandy- 
haired Karl-Hcinz Ruhland, what they thought of the idea 
of making a revolution. They both thought it was a great 
idea. So the customer asked them if they’d like to meet some 
comrades who thought the same. They said they would, On 
the day appointed for the meeting, the customer arrived 
with only one comrade. ‘My name is Mahler,’ he then re¬ 
vealed, ‘but now I am called “James”.’ The other was 
Baader, now called ‘Hans’, 

It seemed to Ruhland from the way they tucked into Frau 
Grusdat’s homemade plum cake that they were both very 
hungry. Mahler asked the two mechanics whether, to assist 
the upheaval of society and the overturning of the system, 
they would be prepared to change the appearance of stolen 


cars, their serial and registration numbers, colour, and so on. 
This was necessary, Mahler explained, as he was building up 
a group to lead the revolution along the lines laid down by 
Carlos Marighela. 

Ruhland and Grusdat regretted that they hadn’t heard of 
Marighela. But they said they would read about him . if 
Mahler gave them a pamphlet, and, yes, they would doctor 
stolen cars in return for good payment. Also out of political 
conviction, Grusdat added. Ruhland needed the money to 
pay debts. 

This form of political participation started very soon. 
They covered chassis numbers with a special kind of plaster, 
filed down motor numbers, and substituted new ones as 
ordered by the Baader-Mahler group. They changed doors 
and ignition keys, removed extra parts, such as fog lamps, 
and resprayed the car bodies. 

Ruhland had an obvious passion for cars - those supreme 
instruments of capitalist consumption terror - even greater 
than Baader’s, and of a different kind: Ruhland understood, 
cared for, and respected the machines; Baader liked to show 
off in them. However, the respective passions of the two men 
for social justice may well have been quite evenly matched. 

On September 1st, 1970, Horst Mahler came to the Grus* 
dat workshop, wearing a full beard and a toupee but dressed 
‘inconspicuously’, according to his own rules at that stage. 
(The middle-class members of the gang had to ‘try to look 
bourgeois’, and Ruhland and Grusdat could dress as usual.) 
He asked Grusdat and Ruhland if they were ready to take 
part in a bank robbery. When both said they were, they were 
invited to a meeting at the apartment of Hans-Jurgen 
IX Backer in the (very central) Keithstrasse, number 15. It was 
I a two-and-a-half room apartment with a telephone installed, 

■ but not yet working. To Ruhland’s eye it was uncomfortably 
empty: a camp bed, a plank with books, a record player, ‘a 
table without a tablecloth and the floor without carpets’. 
The comrades sat on the floor and drank coffee and beer, 
and some smoked black-tobacco cigarettes of the Gauloise 
type. Ruhland had a good memory for such details. He was 
arrested a few months after joining the gang and gave clear 
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descriptions, at his trial and to the newspapers - notably Die 
Welt, which published his life story, from which most of the 
quotations given here have been taken - of how the gang 
lived and worked during the first weeks of its activity. 

Ruhland said that he found Baader’s way of talking 
‘puke-making’, but that his ‘velvet look really had an effect 
on the girls. Hardly any of them dared to contradict him - 
only “Grete” [Gudrun Ensslin]. And Mahler often ticked 
him off.’ 

Ruhland himself admired and respected Mahler. And at 
the meeting in Backer’s apartment it was Mahler who did 
most of the talking. 

Mahler expounded his plan to rob four banks on the same 
day, in the same hour. The gang was divided into four 
groups. One of them - Gudrun Ensslin, Ingrid Schubert, 
Hans-Jurgen Backer, Karl-Heinz Ruhland, and a new six¬ 
teen-year-old recruit - went several times to case their bank, 
which was in the Siemenstrasse. They observed that it was 
on the ground floor; they noted how many doors it had and 
how they were placed, how many steps there were, whether 
if they used getaway cars there was a place to park and 
whether there were traffic lights on the near corners which 
might hold them up, and where the nearest rail stations and 
bus stops were. Ensslin stalked about with her stopwatch. 
Distances were paced out, sketches were made from memory 
and compared. 

Grusdat had the idea of using ‘crow’s feet’, spiked devices 
made from metal piping, to be thrown out of the escape car 
to puncture the tyres of any following vehicle. Mahler ap¬ 
proved, so Grusdat arid Ruhland set about the necessary 
cutting and welding in the workshop, in the evenings when 
the apprentices had gone home. T never thought a break-in 
would involve so much work,’ Grusdat groaned. They could 
only get four made in an evening, and they were to have 
thirteen ready for each bank. 

On the day fixed for the job, Ruhland put on, as Mahler 
thought best, cord trousers and a rolled-neck pullover, ‘as if 
just driving into town to buy spare parts’. He and Grusdat 
had an early and hearty breakfast of rolls, eggs, jam, and 
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coffee. The Grusdat children came to join them, but their 

mother shooed them back to bed. 

‘Daddy’s got a difficult job today,’ she said. 

Grusdat and Ruhland met with the others near the bank. 
Two of the robbers went for a last look at it before the raid 
and found that building workers were swarming over 
scaffolding newly erected in the hall. This was unforeseen 
complication, so they all went back to Backer’s apartment. 
Mahler reassigned Ensslin’s band (Gudrun, Ingrid Schubert, 
Backer, and Ruhland - the teenager had dropped out 
before the mid day arrived) to join his own (Baader, Goer- 
gens, Proll, Grusdat, and himself), and only three banks 
were robbed that morning. 

The gang was armed mostly with pistols, but Ruhland 
was given a Landmann-Preetz small-bore machine gun and 
Grusdat a sawed-off shotgun. 

Two by two the desperadoes went out into the street and 
got into the cars. Grusdat and Ruhland were driven by 
Backer to the building next door to the Berliner Bank in 
the Rheinstrasse. Its lobby was to be the assembly place. 
But Mahler, already on the scene, was pacing up and down 
in front of the bank, wearing a dark blue woollen cap. He 
explained that he had mistaken the time and arrived ten 
minutes early. His synchronized watch had let him down. 

In the lobby Ruhland, feeling nervous, loaded his gun and 
released the safety-catch. Baader and Irene Goergens, 
Ulrike Meinhof s protegee from a state home in Berlin, cos¬ 
tumed in black trousers and a leather jacket, arrived next. 
They all got out their guns and balaclavas. Only Grusdat put 
on a long-haired wig and a pair of sunglasses as his disguise, 
since he was to stand at the door. 

‘Let’s go!’ Mahler said. 

One after another they stepped out of the building into 
the street and marched straight into the bank, putting on 
their balaclavas as they went in. Baader put his on crooked, 
and it took him some moments to adjust it with the eye slot 
in place, so at first he couldn’t see a thing. 

The guns were raised and pointed. 

Mahler shouted, ‘This is a stick-up! Hands up and keep 
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quiet and nothing will happen to you. After all,’ he added 
consolingly, ‘It’s not your money.’ 

Baader and Goergens jumped over the counter and waved 
the clerks back with their pistols. There were only three or 
four customers. All raised their hands in the movie- 
honoured manner, and Baader and Goergens stuffed the 
briefcases with money. 

Ruhland noticed that the clerks and customers were trem¬ 
bling, and he relaxed. His only fear then was that some 
‘bloody fool’ might press the alarm button. ‘All they had to 
do was to stay nicely away from their desks so that the 
police were not alarmed too soon and I would not have to 
start shooting.’ 

Baader and Goergens jumped back over the counters, and 
they all started to withdraw, Baader and Goergens first, then 
Ruhland and Grusdat. Mahler stayed to say, ‘Don’t call the 
police immediately or we’ll have to throw a bomb,’ Then he 
lit a smoke bomb and dropped it in the hall before he 
turned and fled. 

The whole raid had taken only three minutes. 

They hurried into the next-door building, through the 
lobby, and out a back door, jumped over a wall, and crossed 
an empty lot, where they all discarded their balaclavas. 
Baader also threw away his jacket, in which he had left the 
keys of the Volkswagen car he had parked nearby, so its use 
was lost to them. The guns were pushed into two long card¬ 
board rolls which had been put into the yard for the purpose 
by Proll and Schubert. The wire fence had been cut before 
the raid by Mahler, with a pair of cutters bought for the job 
by Grusdat and Ruhland, and so in a few more seconds they 
were on the Lautcrstrasse, where three escape cars - all Mer¬ 
cedeses - were waiting, one with Astrid Proll at the wheel, 
one with Ingrid Schubert, and one with Gudrun Ensslin in 
it. They were not pursued and did not need the ‘crow’s feet’. 

( When they were all back at Backer’s apartment, they 
listened to the police radio and gathered that the police were 
not on their trail. Grusdat and Ruhland drove back in the 
Volkswagen to the workshop, listened to the radio with 
Frau Grusdat, and heard, for the first time, where the other 
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two raids had been carried out, They, lunched, then worked 
through the afternoon. Customers told them how three 
banks had been broken into that morning. They expressed 

SU The other two raids had also been brought off, between 
9.48 and 9.58 that morning. From one of the banks 
DM 55,152 - had been grabbed, but tom the other.Mein* 
hofs band had got nothing very much: 8 134 was all. 

News bulletins later revealed that the raiders had missed a 
carton containing DM 95,000. The comrades taunted Mem- 
hof over this failure. ‘Eight thousands marks^ you could 
earn that much doing dirty work for Konkret. 

On October 6th, Ruhland was to get his share of the loot. 
This time the gang met in the apartment of Jan-Carl Raspe 
and Marianne Herzog. (Prearranged signal: two rings-later 
made more particular with the Ho-Chi-Minh knock. two 
short one long.) Ruhland was very impressed with the 
place’. ‘Real student digs... books lying everywhere, you 
had to clear them away if you wanted to sit down... walls 

covered with posters.’ t 

First came analysis. Mahler and Baader had criticism of 
the entry into the banks, and both said that the getaway had 
to be faster. More pre-planning was prescribed. 

Then came the moral-political lecture from Mahler. He 
explained to them that bank robbing was morally justified 
because it was the money of capitalists that they took. The 

‘little man’, he said, was not the loser by it. 

Nor the gainer, as Ruhland was imminently to discover. 
For next came the moment for the distribution. Mahler had 
decreed that only a small amount was going to be dis¬ 
tributed at first, so that, he reasoned, nobody would be able 
to splash it about and attract attention. ‘Later we could talk 
about more.’ Out of DM217,469.50, Ruhland received 
DM 1,000. He was rather disappointed, but optimistic that 
eventually he could make a good living this way. 

Two days after this, October 8th, at a little past five-thirty 
in the afternoon, the Popo - Political Police - arrived at the 
‘RenateHubner’, 
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who purported to be an interior decorator. ‘Frau Hubner’ 
let them in, and they proceeded to search the place. They 
discovered a Spanish pistol, some detonators, chemicals, 
crow’s feet, stolen licence plates, notes on the Berlin banks 
which had been attacked on September 29th, and accounts of 
how DM58,230 had been distributed; and that ‘Frau 
Hubner’ was really Ingrid Schubert, which they had sus¬ 
pected all along, having come there because of a tip-off. The 
police had been looking for Ingrid Schubert ever since the 
freeing of Baader from the Dahlem Institute of Social 
Studies on May 14th. And more was in store for them. On a 
table, next to a copy of the Minihandbook for Urban Guer¬ 
rillas by Carlos Marighela, lay some files, the property of the 
lawyer Horst Mahler. They sat down to wait. Pop music 
from the record player made a loud and normal noise, 

At six o’clock the doorbell rang, The police told Schubert 
to answer it. There on the threshold stood a tall man with a 
freak-out hairdo and a beard. Fie stepped inside to find 
twelve policemen pointing their pistols at him. He pulled out 
identity papers to, prove he was Herr Gunter Uhlig, but one 
of the officers grabbed hold of his hair and pulled his wig off, 

‘Do you still imagine that we can’t recognize you, Herr 
Mahler?’ he asked. 

Mahler, with his sense of theatre, accepted defeat grace¬ 
fully. ‘My compliments, gentlemen,’ he said with a bow. 

He was found to have a loaded pistol in his trouser pocket 
and thirty-five rounds of ammunition in the pocket of his 
jacket. 

The police were also watching an apartment in the 
Haupstrasse in the Schoneburg district, rented by one ‘Birgit 
Wend’, an architect, whose real name was Monika Ber- 
berich - undercover name, ‘Nelli’ - Mahler’s assistant, who 
had arranged for Baader to ‘work’ in the Dahlem Institute 
and had visited Jordan. 

On the day of Mahler’s arrest, she and Irene Goergens 
(‘Peggy’) and Brigitte Asdonk (‘Clara’) drove Ulrike 
Meinhof (‘Anna’ or ‘Rana’) to the airport, to fly to West Ger¬ 
many and carry out a plan to spread the band’s activities in 
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the Federal Republic. On their return from the airport, the 

three women went to the ‘Hubner’ flat for a prearranged 

meeting and were scooped in the same net with Schubert and 

Mahler. 

Two days after that the remaining members of the gang 
met in the apartment of Jan-Carl Raspe and Marianne 
Herzog. They agreed that they had lost their leader. But 
Baader took control. ‘Now don’t shit in your trousers,’ he 
said aggressively. ! So the bulls have caught a few of us. 
That’s no reason to lose your nerve.’ 

He said he suspected Mahler had been betrayed. The 
others agreed, and their suspicions settled on Hans-Jiirgen 
Backer - undercover name, ‘Harp’. They recalled that he 
had excused himself from meeting Mahler in Schubert’s 
apartment on the night of the arrest, saying that he was sick. 
And when their discussion was interrupted by the arrival of 
Backer himself, they questioned him suspiciously until he 
became angry and left. Baader said that they had better go 
on paying him because otherwise he might be more danger* 
ous to them. But they would all change their addresses. And 
they swore vengeance, Astrid Proll (‘Rosi’) was to claim 
later that she shot at him from a car but missed. 

Backer was known to Ruhland as a mining electrician 
from the Ruhr. He was supposed to be studying something in 
Berlin, but seems to have lived more in underground shade 
than daylight. He remained rather mysterious even to his 
fellow-conspirators: a man who was, figuratively speaking, 
in a permanent mask; who had been most useful to them 
with his knowledge of how to get and handle firearms, and 
most bold in their service, at the time of the freeing of 
Baader from the Dahlem Institute. 

The group went on to plan the rescue of Mahler. Grusdat 
said he would build a helicopter and rescue him from above; 
and if that failed they could try from below, through the 
sewer system. Neither plan was ever put into effect. 

Then Ruhland (‘Kalle’) was instructed by Baader 
(‘Hans’) and Ensslin (‘Grete’) to join Meinhof 
(‘Anna’/'Rana’) in West Germany and help her to find, 
borrow, or rent safe houses. They gave him a forged driving 
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licence and false papers for the car, and an identity card 
which bore his own name but with other details invented, He 
left at dawn and drove his own Volkswagen ‘bus’ to Han¬ 
over to meet Meinhof in a cafe at the main entrance of the 
Zoo. He waited there for an hour over a cup of coffee, but 
she didn’t turn up. The alternative was the first-floor restaur¬ 
ant in the main station, where he finally found her in the 
evening, sitting at the bar with a cup of coffee in front of her. 
She no longer looked like her pictures on the Wanted notices. 
Her dark hair had been cut short and dyed blonde. 

Over dinner. Meinhof told him her plans for that night. 
They would drive to Wittlich in the Eiffel, near the Belgian 
border, to find quarters for the whole group from Berlin, 
which was to move into West Germany. Berlin was getting 
more dangerous every day, she said. Meinhof paid for the 
meal. To Ruhland it was a new experience to have a woman 
pay for him, though he accepted that she should be the one 
in control of the common purse. 

_ They drove first to Rodenkirchen, near Cologne. Meinhof 
did not talk much. She turned on the radio and tuned in to 
the American Forces Network, or the British, because she 
preferred American music, jazz, or country songs. 

They were to go on ‘many and long’ travels together, 
‘Anna’ or ‘Rana’ Meinhof and ‘Kalle’ Ruhland, (He usually 
called her ‘Rana’, even when they were alone together.) She 
never said much to him, and always listened to the same 
kind of music. 

In Rodenkirchen they drove the Volkswagen bus into a 
basement garage, and there, ready for them to drive away, 
stood a Volkswagen beetle. It was owned by the man who 
was making his weekend house at Wittlich available to 
Ulrikc. He was an editor on West German Radio, and j 
Ulrike had written a piece for him in 1969 on the student 
movement. 

They arrived at 5 a.m. in the street of the weekend 
house, in a fog. They were supposed to get the key from a 
neighbour, but thought they should not wake anybody 
at that hour. So Ruhland, the handy fellow, picked the 
lock. 
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Ulricfce was not only disappointed with the place, she was 
annoyed. ‘What can he be thinking of, lending such a place 
to me?’she asked, 

A high standard of living accommodation was always de¬ 
manded by the Red Army Faction. Very seldom did they 
live in a neighbourhood that was less than solid, bourgeois, 
respectable, expensive, luxurious. Often they had fine views. 
And always central heating. j 

There were three rooms in the substandard weekend 
house which the inconsiderate editor had lent them. In one 
of them they lay down on the beds and fell asleep straight 
away. When they woke up, ‘Ulrike had nothing against my 
getting into bed with her.’ From then on, Ruliland was to : 
remember her as ‘natural and human’. He felt honoured by 
her willingness to sleep with him. 1. am a worker; she has s 
studied, But although she is intellectually far above me, she 
never reminded me of that.’ ; 

Towards evening they left, since the place would not do 
for the gang. And sometime later they found that they had 
broken into the wrong weekend house, missing the right ; 
number in the fog. The right one, luxurious and well ; 

equipped, had been a few yards farther on. 

Now by the rules of the game as Ruhland knew it, he had 
a relationship with Ulrike in which he was dominant because 
he was the male. When Ulrike lighted up a Gauloise after 
breakfast, he told her that he didn’t like women to smoke. : 
He was taken aback when she only laughed at him. She ; 
smoked whenever she liked, ‘which sometimes,’ he said, 
‘made me really furious.’ 

They drove north to Neuenkirchen, near Ulrike’s birth- 
place, Oldenburg. Ulrike had a key to an apartment, and 
they let themselves in. Nobody was home. They fetched 
food from the kitchen and went to sleep on the living-room , 
couch, They were wakened an hour later by the owner 
coming in - a man over fifty, dressed in jeans and a coloured ' 
shirt. Ruhland was surprised to learn that he was a Catholic 
priest. Fie was on familiar terms with Ulrike, whom he 
called Marie. 

He complained that Backer had telephoned him from a 
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Hanover hotel, and said he wanted only to be called from 
public phone booths. Ulrike told him that Backer was now 
out of the group because they suspected him of betraying 
Mahler. Then she asked the priest if any mail had come for 
her, and he handed her a large padded envelope. Inside was 
a book. It was hollowed out and contained about DM 3,000. 

There was also a suitcase full of clothes left at the priest’s 
apartment which had been picked up in Berlin and brought 
to this safe place to wait until Ulrike should fetch them. 
Ulrike still had many helpful friends and sympathizers out 
in the bright air of legality; among the most privileged and 
successful in the society she had declared war on, and in 
which they prospered so well that they could afford the most 
fashionable of everything, including opinions - especially 
the rather vague, but thrillingly extreme, and surely safely 
inconsequential view that such a society was worthy only to 
be undermined and destroyed. At the very least Ulrike could 
count on personal loyalties in her old circle for assistance 
and the cover of silence, and a need in her fellow bourgeois 
for vicarious excitement from the activities of her moralistic 
criminal band. 

Many of the Schili, in Flamburg particularly, were excited 
by Ulrike Mcinhof’s going underground and would confide 
to each other in an agitated manner that they simply did not 
know what they would do if Ulrike turned up in the dark of 
the night at their doors and asked to be sheltered and 
hidden. But judging by the reaction of those who were asked 
for money, the inner struggle would not have been painfully 
prolonged. The owner of a house in Ovelgonne, an ac¬ 
quaintance of the Ruhmkorfs, got a telephone call from 
Ulrike Meinhof asking him for ‘a contribution to the de¬ 
fence fund for Gudrun Ensslin and Andreas Baader, who 
wanted to give themselves up if they were sure of being able 
to pay for a good defence’. The man paid DM 100, Later the 
realization: dawned on him that next time if he was asked for 
much more he’d be risking a lot if he refused - had he not 
aided and abetted wanted criminals, and could they not 
denounce him if they chose? Again (as in the ‘apprentice’ 
days, when Baader and Ensslin collected money from many 
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sources) it is unlikely that such threats were ever uttered. 

They didn’t have to be. 

Then there were such small problems as how to get their 
dry cleaning done. Some things just have to be dry-cleaned; 
they have to be taken and fetched again - two opportunities 
for a dry cleaner to recognize an outlaw. But Ulrike 
Meinhof had no difficulty solving that one, as she had only 
to phone a woman friend (so women friends later reported) 
and it was seen to. 

Rutland.was to find that Ulrike’s rich and important 
helpers were numerous and ubiquitous. After the editor and 
the priest there was to follow a long line of them. She had 
the key to another apartment* this one in Hanover. They let 
themselves into it at night. In the morning Ruhland met the 
owner, a professor with whom, Ruhland discovered, ‘we 
were also on intimate terms’, though Ruhland would only 
introduce himself as ‘Kalle’. Several suitcases awaited them 
here, filled with Federal Army uniforms for a disguise attack 
on an army camp at Munsterlager to steal arms. They were 
to be helped in this by Heinrich Jansen (‘Ali’), who knew the 
camp from his own illegally terminated National Service 
stint. To meet him they drove to Oberhausen in the Ruhr. 

Meinhof went into the caf6 where they were to meet 
and found Jansen very drunk. She and Ruhland got him 
into the car and drove him to the professor’s apartment in 
Hanover. 

The three of them stayed there for a couple of days, and 
Ruhland received a further lesson in middle-class mores. 
‘We played records and then Ulrike and I went to bed 
together. Jansen was in the room but we had no alternative, 
since there was only one room available to us. Fortunately, 
Jansen went to sleep after drinking a lot. And besides, 
nobody in the group ever really cared if someone else was 
around when you felt like doing it. Relationships between 
couples were always expressed quite openly/ 

Meinhof found a holiday bungalow to rent, on a hill at 
Polle, a pretty village on the river Weser. The professor 
wrote to the rental agent on the letterhead of the Technical 
University of Hanover, saying that the people who wanted 
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to rent the bungalow were students preparing for their 
exams. They took books with them as stage props for their 
act and moved in. There were three rooms and a kitchen and 
bathroom. Meinhof and Ruhland took the main bedroom, 
Jansen the child’s room. But seven people could be accom¬ 
modated, and it was intended that the West Berlin comrades 
should join them. 

Keeping busy over the revolution was not easy. There 
were tedious hours when there was little to do but doze or 
watch the boats sailing up and down on the Weser. But a 
sense of urgency and purpose could always be worked up. 
Ruhland and Jansen chose to drive all the way to Bremen - 
much farther than either Hanover or Kassel - to buy a 
ladder and a pair of weak binoculars (‘we were told they 
were good for seeing in the dark’) for a hundred marks: 
equipment for the Munsterlager raid. 

Then they thought of a way of getting authentic infor¬ 
mation about specific cars for document forgeries. The ‘stu¬ 
dents’ became market researchers for a fictitious Hanover 
institute. They asked car owners whether they were satisfied 
with the cars they owned, and incidentally gathered the in¬ 
formation they were after for the forgeries. Then they 
ordered licence plates and attached them to another car of 
the same description ‘so there were two cars running with 
the same number, the real owners who had the real logbook, 
and ours with our forged logbook’. 8 Ruhland didn’t do 
much of the questioning. He felt lie was unconvincing in 
the role of a student. Later they found a simpler method: 
they answered ‘for sale’ advertisements in newspapers, went 
to examine the cars, and copied down all the data they 
needed. 

They went to Munsterlager to learn the guard system of 
the army camp and found that a patrol passed a certain 
point near one of the arms stores every two hours. In the 
dark, while Ulrike kept watch at the edge of a wood, Ruh¬ 
land and Jansen climbed over the fence by means of their 
expensive ladder, and Ruhland examined the lock on the 
arms store. He concluded that he could crack it in eight 
minutes. They returned to Polle. Six people would be 
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Jansen had found some money which he kept for himself; 
and he said nothing about it until much later when he had 
spent it all. 

Ruhland was ‘half drunk’, and Meinhof had to drive. She 
wanted to go right ahead and break into another town hall, 
but Ruhland‘exploded’at her. . 

‘You’re not all there,’ he said. ‘You’ve got delusions of 

8 She drove on nervously. After a while Ruhland ordered 
her to stop. ‘And when she wanted to say something, I told 

her to shut up.’ , .. , • 

He took over the wheel and drove on rather woozily for 
about two hundred miles to Hanover. Ulrike was subdued at 
first by Ruhland’s anger; then she tried to regain his ap¬ 
proval. Besides, she was excited over their haul. This was 
her first distinct success as an urban guerrilla. She laughed, 
fooled, and pinched Ruhland playfully. 

But some failures followed. 

Their next task was to get weapons. Another book or 
money was fetched from the priest’s apartment, and 
Ruhland and Jansen were given DM 300 to go and inspect a 
weapons depot near Cleves, on the Dutch border. They 
found it unsuitable for breaking into; with only one road 
leading up to it, it was too risky. An attempt to buy sub¬ 
machine guns in Hamburg also failed. They met Grusdat 
there, who had brought more money from Berlin, and they 
bought a large laundry basket for transporting the guns. But 
the dealer inexplicably failed to deliver the goods. 

Every day Meinhof telephoned Berlin, at 11 a.m. or 
j 6 p m or 10 p.m. One day, when several projects for getting 
' weapons had failed and the talk was again of robbing banks, 
she gave Ruhland the Berlin telephone number and the code 
word ‘the name of a town which changed every day, and 
told him to find out when Jan-Carl Raspe was due to arrive. 
He called the number at 6 p.m. from a public telephone, 
cave the name of the town, and asked when Fred would join 
them. He was told that he was on his way. Later that evening 
‘Fred’ did arrive, by car, wearing collar and tie, Ruhland 
noticed. ‘He always kept very correctly to the bourgeois 
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clothing that had been arranged’ (presumably by Mahler, 
who had been the first costume designer of the show). 

Raspe brought some electronic equipment with him: an 
oscilloscope and a VHF signal generator, both made by the 
American company Hewlett-Packard, exactly the same as 
had been recently stolen from the physics department of the 
Technical University of West Berlin. They were to be used 
to modify radio equipment to receive messages on frequen¬ 
cies used by the police. 

Almost as soon as he arrived at Polle, Raspe drove off 
again with Meinhof, over a hundred miles to Bremen. 
Ruhland was left alone in the bungalow, feeling that he had 
been abandoned by Ulrike and ousted by Raspe, and he 
began to think about getting out of the game. When Mein¬ 
hof and Raspe returned, ‘Ulrike gave me not a single word 
of explanation.’ Ruhland was hurt. 

They all three drove off to look at banks in Oberhausen. 
In Gelsenkirchen, near Oberhausen, they were put up by a 
family who, Ruhland was sure, had no idea who Ulrike was, 
only that she was a friend of friends, a Frankfurt couple 
Ruhland was soon to meet. They sat talking with their hosts, 
who brought up the subject of the Baader-Meinhof Group 
(as it was now called in the newspapers), and the wife men¬ 
tioned that she had seen the ‘Wanted’ pictures of Ulrike 
Meinhof. ‘Ulrike moved not a muscle,’ Ruhland observed. 
‘It seemed as if she even enjoyed the game of hide and 
seek.’ 

During the day Ruhland and Raspe filled in time by driv¬ 
ing about and looking at banks. At night Meinhof slept with 
Raspe in one room, and Ruhland slept in another. Ruhland 
became increasingly resentful at being abandoned by her. 
But he lingered on with the other two in the apartment. 

When the next bookful of money arrived, Meinhof 
announced that they would go to Frankfurt and buy 
pistols. 

Ruhland and Meinhof set out together. Ruhland was glad 
to be alone with her again, ‘driving through the night, listen¬ 
ing to American music. I didn’t mind at all any more about 
her smoking. • 
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‘ “Rana,” I said to her. But I cannot talk sweet nonsense. 
She just stared out of the window. Then I made another 
start! “It can’t go on like this. Don’t you understand? I 
simply can’t go along with it. You have got to know me a 
bit. O.K., I’m very uncontrolled, hot-tempered, but I don’t 
quite mean it like that. If you’ve had enough of me, let me 
get out of the whole thing.’ 

‘She said, “No!” quite harshly. I still don’t know whether 
she wanted me to stay in the group because I was useful to it 
or because she liked me.’ 

He let her off at the caf6 where she was to meet some 
members of A1 Fatah to buy the pistols. 

She bought twenty-three 9-mm Firebirds - the kind she 
had learned to handle in Jordan - for DM 450 each. The 
normal trade price in Germany then was DM 127, to the 
buyer with a licence. 

Pistols were distributed to the others at the apartment ot 
the Frankfurt couple Ruhland had heard about. (The man 
was an editor who worked for the German Press Agency, 
and his wife was also a journalist.) Raspe and Ruhland each 
took one. Five pistols were left in the apartment for other 
comrades who were soon to arrive and the rest were mailed 
in two parcels to Berlin. , „ . 

‘From that time onwards,’ Ruhland related, 1 was always 
armed. I wore it on my left side in my belt, always fully 
loaded, with the safety-catch off, as was customary in the 

l ^Meinhof (who had had a pistol for some time before this) 

I and the other women carried their guns in their handbags. 
Firing practice was held in a wood near Frankfurt airport, 
where the sounds of shooting were covered by the noise of 

aircraft taking off. . . T , >Tinp 

The bungalow at Polle was now to be given up. It was 
Raspe who drove the Frankfurt editor and his wife to fetch 
the things the gang wanted, Ruhland remembered, though 
the couple were to deny that they ever saw the bungalow. 
Ruhland’s poverty-conditioned outlook was offended by the 
prodigality of leaving the place when the rent for some time 
yet had been paid in advance - in cash, by Sabine Mark-. 
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wort’ - and the refrigerator was full of food worth 150 
marks. They also abandoned some black underwear left 
soaking in a washbasin, ‘Sabine Markwort’s’ property. 

Soon four more comrades joined them in Frankfurt. 
Ruhland had not met them before: Ilse Stachowiak (Tinny’), 
who was only seventeen, and Ulrich Scholtz (‘Uli’), who 
were to pick out some banks in Nuremberg; and Beate 
Sturm (‘Jutta’) and Holger Meins (‘Peter’). 

There were too many to fit into the journalists’ apartment, 
so Raspe went over to the Seiferts’ - Meinhof’s old friends 
Monika (Mitscherlich) and Jurgen. Raspe had known 
them for some time. (Monika Seifert later maintained that 
neither of them knew that he had any connection with 
Ulrike Meinhof or the group.) Meins and Beate Sturm also 
found accommodation with friends and acquaintaces. But 
more comrades from Berlin were expected, and Meinhof 
had to find hideouts, 

She rented a little bungalow at Fiirth, a village near Darm¬ 
stadt, about forty miles by road to the south of Frankfurt. 
And she went.to a top-floor apartment in a small apartment 
house on the other side of the river Main, asking for a writer 
who she thought lived there. He no longer did. The present 
owner was another writer. 

‘Come in, I’ll give you his new address,’ he said. They 
quickly became very friendly: intimate, even. What she 
wanted, she revealed, was accommodation for leftist friends. 
She asked her host what he thought of the Baader-Meinhof 
group. He replied that he did not think much of them. When 
she told him that she was Meinhof, he was not in the least 
put off and let her stay all night. Next morning she had 
breakfast and a bath and went away, and returned later with 
her leftist friends. 

Baader and Ensslin arrived together from Berlin on 
December 12th and were brought from the station to the 
writer’s apartment by Meinhof. Baader’s hair was cut short 
and bleached almost white, and he wore rimless spectacles 
for disguise. Ensslin’s long blonde locks were replaced by a 
mass of short dark curls. 

The gang now assembled in Frankfurt: Petra Schelm, 
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Ulrich Scholtze, Beate Sturm, Holger Meins, Astrid Proll, 
Marianne Herzog, and Ilse Stachowiak arrived. Some were 
to be accommodated at Fiirth. Meinhof drove Ruhland, 
Scholtze, Sturm, and Raspe to the bungalow. But when they 
got there she refused to stay in it herself. She said it was too 
small and she found it unbearable. She flounced off and 
drove back to Frankfurt to the writer’s apartment. 

All the writer’s belongings except his bed were used as the 
common property of the group. The bed was nearly lost toot 
Astrid Proll told him he should let her have it because she 
was sick of sleeping on an air mattress. The writer claimed 
later that he tried but failed to get rid of them. He did not 
like Baader, who took books from the shelves and tore their 
covers off and used the backs of them for notes. Baader also 
stole one of his coats, but it was later paid for by the group. 

He found Ensslin naive, Petra Schelm a child, but Raspe a 
fine sensitive person, Raspe, he said, would sometimes drink 
beer - the rest of them drank only fruit juices. They despised 
his library for containing too little leftist literature, and his 
record collection for being only of classical music. Eventu¬ 
ally he fled from his own apartment. In February 1971 the 
police arrested him for aiding the Baader-Meinhof gang, 
and he spent two weeks in prison. 

But before Christmas, the gang had found a place big 
enough to house them all. Raspe had obtained the key of a 
sanatorium owned by the Mitscherlich family, at Bad Kiss- 
ingen. (‘We always gave the key to anyone who wanted to 
stay there,’ Monika Seifert explained. ‘Anyone who wanted 
to could get in without a key anyway through the basement 
windows. We were always having to repair them.’) Ruhland 
and Proll were to go there ahead of the others and get it 
warm and ready. Ruhland bought oil stoves and tried to 
heat the big rooms. But when the others arrived they were 
still cold, and nobody wanted to stay there very long. Baader 
swore 

‘How’s one expected to do any work here?’ he demanded, 
who had given no warning that he intended to do anything 
so unprecedented. ‘It’s like a fridge. 

And Ensslin thought it was too uncomfortable for her to 
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put up with. So Baader, Ensslin, and Meinhof drove back to 
Frankfurt to wait in comfort while the sanatorium was well 
warmed. They returned after a while. Ruhland found it a 
full-time job, warming up the sanatorium and getting it in 
order. He even had to rewire the place. He had no time to 
listen to the discussions. Meinhof gave him political edu¬ 
cation, to keep him clear on the purpose of what they were 
doing. ‘The ruling classes have to be made to feel insecure. 
Classes have to be abolished to lighten the living conditions 
of the workers.’ Ruhland ‘let this stuff pour over him’ as he 
worked on the wiring and refilled the stoves. 

Baader was in a state over another accident he’d had driv¬ 
ing into a ditch. The members of the gang had frequent 
small accidents, and Baader had the most, though he would 
contemptuously explain and demonstrate how he would 
never have this or that sort of accident such as the one some¬ 
one else had just had. The wonder of it was that they were 
not worse, that lives were not destroyed by sheer reck¬ 
lessness, and that the police never stopped them or found 
them at the scene of the accidents. 

Now Baader had to give his attention to the big new plan; 
to kidnap some prominent person and release him in return 
for Mahler. Axel Springer? Well, they might get the money 
for him, but not the release of ‘political prisoners’. CSU 
leader Franz Josef Strauss? ‘Nobody would give anything 
for him.’ Then Baader said it would be easy to kidnap the 
Chancellor, Willy Brandt, who always went out for his even¬ 
ing walk with only one security officer. But the idea was not 
taken any further. 

There were also bank robberies to plan. And more cars to 
be stolen for the getaways. 

On December 19th. after a supper of bread and sausage 
around a big table (‘ “Tinny” [Ilse Stachowiak] and I,’ 
Ruhland recalled ruefully, ‘had got ourselves a family-size 
bottle of Coke and some cognac, but the bandits took them 
from us and clrartk it up’), they all went into the living- 
room. There was an odd collection of ramshackle furniture- 
mattresses on the floor, various chairs brought from other 
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rooms, and a radio. A joint of hashish was passed around. 
They talked dreamily of the riches they were about to 
obtain. Ensslin hoped for half a million. It was just before 
Christmas, money’s season. Baader said that the organ¬ 
ization must be built up. They needed more safe houses and 
material. Afterwards Baader and Ensslin chose a room for 
themselves, Meinhof and Raspe another, and the rest 
bedded down as best they could. It was Ruhland’s last night 
with the gang. 

The next day, December 20th, he was driving with Beate 
Sturm, Jansen, and a friend of Jansen’s through a small 
town near Oberhausen on a car-stealing mission when a 
police car stopped them. Ruhland showed his papers, and 
the police asked him to come to their car while they radioed 
for a check on their information. Surprisingly, something 
did not tally. They asked him politely if he would come with 
them to the police station. Ele agreed, but said he’d like to 
fetch his car keys. He walked over to the car where Jansen 
and Beate Sturm and Jansen’s friend were standing. A 
policeman followed him. 

‘Scram!’ Ruhland hissed at them. 

As he returned to the police car, the other three walked 
off into the darkness. More police arrived. 

‘I’ve got a weapon on me,’ Ruhland confessed, and 
handed it over. He wanted to get out of the gang and he 
simply took the opportunity that presented itself. He had 
known for some time that the gang would never make him 
rich, what with Meinhof doling out fifty or a hundred marks 
i at a time and no fair sharing of the loot. 

Beate Sturm fled in a taxi with Jansen’s friend. She too 
was to leave the gang soon of her own accord, and was to tell 
the story of her association with the RAF with candour, and 
also with some interesting insights. As a physics student in 
Berlin she had become involved with student political 
groups. She and Holger Meins (a student of film making), a 
girl named Ilse Stachowiak, and Ulrich Scholtze (a fellow 
physics student), Beate Sturm reported, wanted to take part 
in some political action ‘as a kind of happening like the 
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actions of Fritz Teufel’, as a continuation of student ‘hap¬ 
penings’, only with arms. ‘A very naive idea,’ she was to see 
in retrospect. Then they read Carlos Marighela. ‘There you 
find quite concrete instructions: the urban guerrilla must be 
fit, and must read this and that, and learn to do this and 
that.’ So they went swimming for the revolution, once a 
week. Then they thought they must get the technical know¬ 
how and wherewithal. And when they thought about where 
to get it from, the only answer seemed to be: from criminals. 
‘Not difficult in Berlin if one knows certain bars.’ It was as a 
professional car thief that Andreas Baader first became 
known to them. He asked them whether they wanted to 
know about the ideology of his group or how to steal cars. 
They said they only wanted to know how to steal cars, and 
he was ‘very happy that he did not have to talk about any¬ 
thing political’, Beate Sturm said. He told them about ‘lice’ 

- bugs which can be hidden in cars - and how if the car is 
moving the ‘louse’ won’t work. ‘It was all like American 
crime fiction, and that’s how Baader managed it’ - to sup¬ 
plant their ‘heroic political ideas’ with the excitement of 
being ‘really involved in a crime story’. 

‘It was extremely fashionable and up to date in Berlin at 
that time to say that all connections [relevant political 
theory] are very simple, and one could find them out in one 
week and then immediately one had to act. “Destroy what 
destroys you..Then everything was to be much better. 
But there were no concrete ideas, really none at all. Even the 
big leftist chieftains in Berlin had none. There was simply a 
desire to do things so that things should become different. 
This arises probably from the bourgeois parental homes of j 
the students... If, however, at fourteen, you are already 
working in a factory and have to look after your own skin, 
then it is not so easy to believe that you can do something 
for others. Well, one simply slides into something like this 
[the group]... 

‘And: then there was this conspiratorial air about Baader. 
If he was coming he’d say he’d be there at seven, and at 
seven sharp the door had to be opened, and he’d walk in, 
and the curtains had to be drawn. He invented this whole 
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crime atmosphere, and he pulled our semi-political be- j 
ginnings down to his level. He really sent us on some kind of 
trip.,. “Hither you come along or you stay forever just an : 
empty chatterbox.” 

‘One comes along as a totally impractical student idiot anil f 
newer having done anything with one’s hands, and one is !' 
pulled along by something like this. Like Ulrike - the only ; 
thing that she inis ever done with her hands is what she has | 
written. One only has to explain to her that action is more 1 
important than her scribbling and that is sullicient for her : 
... It is Bander's great idea that criminal action is in itself j 
political action. It appears complete nonsense to me,’ 

She observed that ‘the solidarity of the group was forced : 
upon it by the illegal situation; everyone had made his own | 
fate’. 

She liked ‘Ali’ Jansen and ‘Katie’ Ruhland best. They ; 
were ‘real children’. She didn’t agree with the way Ruhland g 
was judged in the group as ‘not a cadre’. {1 he word ‘cadre’ is ; 
used as a singular to mean a correctly-politically-niinded* ; 
member-of-our-particular-leflist-organi/atioh. In Mao lse i 
Tung’s Thoughts the word is used in the same way, Rut what li¬ 
the B-M middle-class members implied when they called 
Ruhland ‘no cache’ was, unconfessably, that he was not 
their class equal.) Bander also dismissed anybody who was 
not ‘politically active’ in his approved sense, including any j 
of their hosts who put them up or provided them with long- , 
term accommodation, as ‘stupid’ and ‘not worth considering I 
at all’. Ulrike. Beale Sturm said, would talk to the journal- [ 
lists, political scientists, and professors of this and that about i 
ipolitical theories in a way they were used to. But ‘she never ; 

' represented the ideas of the group as being political ideas to 
these sympathizers. She couldn’t do that because there were 
no ideas at all’. 

Once Ulrike declared that all the rushing about without 
any plan was nonsensical, and wanted to discuss what they 
were doing and what mistakes they hail made. But ‘Bunder ; 
was afraid and started his well-tried tricks. He shouted, 
“You cunts! Your emancipation consists of shouting at ' 
your men.” 
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‘He brought that out in a tone that is just indescribable. He 
was always raving. 

‘Gudrun said to him, “Baby, you can’t really know any¬ 
thing about that.” And that was the only moment when he 
really shut up.’ 

Astrid Proll tackled him too, but she was ‘always a red rag 
to him’. Marianne Herzog said that she would not be able to 
put up with this sort of thing. Baader replied that they ‘had 
to be hard’, and that the ‘pressure of illegality built up ag¬ 
gression’ which could only be ‘let out within the group’, so 
there were bound to be rows occasionally. 

Beate Sturm found ‘Baader’s outbursts of fury quite sense¬ 
less’. She ‘could only shout back 5 . She felt unhappy all the 
time in the group. 

Holger Meins stayed out of the quarrels. Beate Sturm said 
of him that he ‘wanted to have authority. The authority that 
Baader represented fascinated him, he bowed clown in front 
of it, he was prepared to do anything’. 

The women, she said, were ‘truly emancipated. We could 
do many things better than the men. We felt we were 
stronger, for instance, and much less anxious than they. We 
were also far less aggressive and we never quarrelled’. But 
there were inequalities. ‘In comfort, for instance. When we 
were in Stuttgart we had a whole series of apartments, and 
the question was who lives where. There was one place with 
a bath and it was quite clear that Andreas and Gudrun were 
going to have it. Why should they have it? Well, that 
was clear enough: Andreas had once been in prison and 
therefore you can’t expect somebody who has suffered so 
heavily in prison to do without a bath, and of course 
Gudrun had to share with him because they were so happily ! 
married.’ | 

Beate was the one who was most often sent into the shops : 
to buy things, because ‘I was best at pretending to be bour¬ 
geois’. (Whereas the others were good at pretending to be 
revolutionaries, perhaps.) 

She felt that the kidnapping plans were not serious, 
but that the group took the bank robbing very seriously. 
Baader once told her that he found the gathering together of 
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money robbed from banks a ‘particularly pleasing 
experience’. 

She had not been with the group long when she confided 
to Ruhland, as they were tearing along the autobahn be¬ 
tween widely spaced banks, that she was homesick and 
wanted to leave the group. Ruhland said he did too, and he 
made a (very wide) detour in order to take Beate past her 
home. That night Ruhland was arrested by the police and 
Beate Sturm fled with Jansen’s friend in a taxi. She called 
Baader at the writer’s apartment from a public telephone. 
She had no money, what should she do? Borrow some from 
‘All’s’ friend, Baader ordered, and then go to the family in 
Gelsenkirchen for the night. 

There, the next day, Raspe and Meinhof arrived in a high 
state of excitement because they had been stopped in their 
(stolen) car by the police and, after handing them her forged 
papers with her photograph in them, Meinhof had suddenly 
put her foot down and sped away, So the police had a recent 
picture of the blonde Meinhof. 

The police arrived to question the family in Gelsenkir¬ 
chen four weeks after Ruhland’s arrest. And a few days 
after that, both the Frankfurt journalists’ apartment 
and the apartment of Monika and Jiirgen Seifert were 
searched. 

Jansen and Scholtze were arrested in Nuremberg after 
they had tried to steal a parked Mercedes. When the owner 
heard them trying to start it, he shrieked. They fled but were 
pursued and caught by the police, Meinhof, who had also 
come to Nuremberg along with Jansen, Scholtze, Proll, 
Meins, and Beate Sturm in order to rob a bank, telephoned 
the news to Baader. Baader told her that in Frankfurt too 
there was confusion. Fie had had another accident. 

When some days later the group heard that Ulrich 
Scholtze had been released from custody, Beate was sent by 
Baader to get Scholtze to‘work’with them again. If he would 
not, she must demand back the thousand marks he had been 
given from the gang’s cash box. After all, what right would 
he have to keep it? It would be shameless daylight robbery. 
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Beate saw Scholtze in his mother’s flat in Nuremberg on 
December 30th. He refused to consider doing anything 
illegal again. His studies, he said, came first. And Beate 
forgot to ask him for the money back. 

In Nuremberg, Ulrike Meinhof was given the keys to an 
empty apartment by an acquaintance, a political scientist 
and economist who insisted later that he never recognized 
Meinhof but was prepared to let her use his apartment all 
the same. Beate thought it was a beautiful place, but Ulrike 
poured contempt on what she called the ‘Rohl type of 
furniture’. 

On Christmas Eve the whole (remaining) gang was re¬ 
united in Stuttgart, where Marianne Herzog got them the 
use of a basement apartment in the house of an art teacher 
to whose brother she had once been engaged. It was a big 
old house, on the side of a hill. There the revolutionaries 
celebrated Christmas in a traditional way by feasting on 
goose. Baader got drunk and swore at the women. He quar¬ 
relled with Meinhof over the definition of a guerrilla. 

After Christmas, Astrid Proll suggested that they should 
rob some banks in her home town of Kassel. Everyone 
agreed about that and drove off along the autobahn to look 
over all recommended banks. They later sent Beate Sturm to 
two of them to make further detailed observations. She 
noted this and that, made a sketch or two, and thought how 
if she took part in this raid she would have started on a 
criminal course, that in fact ‘no class enemy was being 
struck’ but only perhaps some savings-bank employees who 
might be hurt or killed. Her final decision to leave the gang 
was strengthened unintentionally by Ulrike Meinhof, who 
woke her in the middle of the night and talked at her for four 
hours, accusing her of ‘lack of political motivation’. It was 
more a grilling than a discussion. Meinhof did all the talk¬ 
ing. The harangue concerned what Beate called, bluntly, 
murder, and also whether she should have pushed a car 
three times to get it started when she had only pushed it 
twice and then given up. The next day Beate telephoned her 
mother and said she wanted to come home. Her mother told 
her to come. 
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Two banks in Kassel were raided on January 15th, 1971, 
both soon after half past nine. In all, DM 114,530 was stolen 
(about $35,000).° 

After the Kassel robberies the police raided apartments in 
Gelsenkirchen, Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Bremen. The 
hunters were in hot pursuit. And soon three more members 
of the gang were caught. 

On February 2nd, Hans-Jiirgen Backer was arrested - 
the ‘traitor’ long since excluded from the gang but still a 
possible source of danger to them as a witness against any of 
the Berlin group who might be caught. On April 12th 
‘Tinny’ Stachowiak was arrested on the main station con¬ 
course of Frankfurt after being recognized by a policeman 
from her ‘Wanted’ picture. And then Astrid Proll - for 
whose arrest there was a warrant out, since the police sus¬ 
pected her of taking part in the freeing of Baader - was 
caught on May 6th, in Hamburg. A pump attendant recog¬ 
nized her when she pulled up in her Alfa Romeo at his 
filling station, and he alerted the police. They found her, and 
she drove, her car into a wall trying to escape from them. She 
reached into her handbag for her Firebird, but they grabbed 
her before she could use it. 

The RAF had been in existence for less than one year. It 
had lost fourteen of its factioneers: Homann (still in hiding); 
Mahler, Goergens, Schubert, Berberich, Asdonk; Ruhland, 
Grusdat (arrested on December 3rd), Sturm, Backer, 
Jansen, Scholtze, Stachowiak, and Proll. 

In addition, a number of helpers (whether they had given 
their help intentionally or unintentionally) belonging to the 
much-respected academic and professional classes, and the 
Church, had been implicated - to their surprise or fury or 
irritation or, in some instances, pleasure; had been provoked 
to outcry, protestations of innocence, confession, or boasts. 
Some had lost their jobs as a result, some their reputations, 
some their trustworthiness, some their na'ivetd, some their 
willingness to assist terrorists, some briefly, perhaps, their 
boredom. 

With their ranks so decimated, the group needed new re¬ 
cruits or they would be hard put to it to carry on with the 
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revolution. Only eight remained: Baader, Ensslin, Meinhof, 
Raspe, Herzog, Meins, Grashof, and Schelm. 

But reinforcements were at hand: a whole platoon, eager 
and prepared to play urban guerrilla - a literal lunatic fringe 
of West Germany’s non-working classes. 










CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


FOR PITY’S SAKE 


Meanwhile, back in the real world, the seven-year-old girls, 
Bettina and Regine, who had been abandoned by their 
mother to the care of no doubt goodhearted people who 
might have felt deeply for the Vietnamese, had been moved 
on, at her instigation, towards another sort of life, among 
strangers in another country. 

Perhaps Ulrike Meinhof, who had expressed herself fore- ; 
ibly (in her article on the Nirumand family) against families . ; 
being torn apart, and on the indispensability and irre- 
placeability of mothers to their children, found the decision 
hard to make. But hard or easy, the decision she made was j 
that the People’s War came before her children’s interest, or 
even their very lives, which she dedicated to the cause of > 
Palestinian liberation. She arranged for them to be taken, by 
a devious route and several escorts, to those unwelcoming 
Arabs in Jordan who had taught her how to lift weights and : 
fall out of a fast-moving car. The little girls were to live in a 
refugee camp and be trained along with Palestinian children 
to become ‘kamikaze’ guerrilla fighters against Israel. 

Their journey was to be made in stages. The last stop 
before their destination was Sicily, where for a couple of 
weeks they were in the care of a famous philanthropic social 
worker - who may have been misled about the children’s ; 
circumstances - who then handed them over to a German 
hippie couple. The hippies housed them in a prefabricated 
hut near Palermo, in a camp for the victims of volcanic 
eruptions, empty at the time. Their furniture was a col- 
lection of fruit boxes. 

They looked after the little girls unconventionally but 
conscientiously, on a diet of rice - they’d brought a large 
bag of it in their van - and vegetables. They smoked pot and 
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let the little girls have a draw on their joints when they 
wanted to. They insisted that the children leave them in 
peace to sleep during the heat of the day, so Regine and 
Bettina went to the beach and swam in the sea and became 
brown and kept perfectly healthy and apparently perfectly 
happy too. And when their money and rice ran out, the 
hippies resorted to an unprecedented expedient and went to 
work - in a restaurant, which improved the variety and 
quality of their own and the children’s food. 

Meanwhile their father was searching frantically for them. 
Rohl asked Renate Riemeck whether she would have them 
to live with her if he sent a message to Ulrike that he prom¬ 
ised not to take them himself. Renate Riemeck agreed. 
She saw that Rohl, missed his children painfully and was 
deeply worried about them. ‘I saw such sadness in him’, she 
said. 

He sent his message, but no answer came. Perhaps Ulrike , 
never got it. 

Rohl made application to the Berlin courts for the trans¬ 
fer of their legal care and control to him. It was granted, He 
then drove through Germany, publishing their photographs 
in the local papers. 

They were not with their Aunt Wienke (who had changed 
from the nursing to the teaching profession, had studied at 
the Weilburg College of Education after Professor Riemeck 
had left it, and was now married to a teacher who was 
against giving any help to Ulrike and her friends), and if she 
knew where her nieces were, she was not telling. 

A Frankfurt commune told him that they were in Scan¬ 
dinavia; a women’s commune on Sylt told .him' they were in 
Frankfurt. 

After a while he learned that they had been sent to 
Bremen. Expecting that they would not be released to him, 
he got his brother Wolfgang and a friend to drive there. They 
made inquiries in the neighbourhood and we were told yes, 
the children had been seen in the house of Jurgen Holtkamp. 
But they had just missed them. Two hours before Wolfgang 
asked for them, two members of the Baader-Meinhof group 
had fetched them away. 
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Rohl wrote to a lawyer in Bremen who had been given a 
power of attorney to represent Ulrike at the eare-and-con- 
trot hearing in Berlin, but still he received no helpful news. 
And they had been missing for over two months. 

l ie then employed Hamburg detectives to search for the 
children. They too could find out nothing. 

In mid-August he suspended the search and decided to 
take a much-needed holiday in Italy, at a place called 
Ranchi near Viareggio, not far from Pisa. 

For some time Stefan Aust (who was back from America) 
and Peter Homann bad had their minds made up that they 
must find out where the children were and somehow get them 
back to their father: not for Kohl’s but for the children’s 
sake, 

One morning towards the end of August (about three 
weeks after Ulrike Meinhof had returned from Jordan to 
West Berlin), Aust came to the flat where Peter Homann 
was in hiding and found two people there, a young man and 
a young woman, who said that they did not like the plan 
Ulrike had made for the children and were prepared to tell 
Aust where they were, if he was prepared to go and fetch 
them. Peter Homann was still in hiding, had no passport, and 
under the circumstances was not going to apply for one. So 
it was up to Stefan Aust. He agreed, and they told him where 
they were, and that (subterfuge having its rules) there was a 
password which he must speak to the children’s custodians 
before they would give them up to him, They told him what 
it was. And they stressed that it was only a matter of hours 
before the escort from Berlin would be arriving in Sicily to 
pick up the twins and take them on to Jordan. 

Aust at once telephoned Lufthansa to find out the time of 
the next flight to Palermo, and the cost. 

It was beyond his means. 

He rushed off to see the nearest rich man who had both 
good sense and generosity and might lend him the money, 
an important liberal newspaper publisher. He gave it at once 
but told Aust not to make it known that he had. (In a story 
where pity, though made so much of, is in such .short supply, 
it would be nice to praise by name everyone who showed he 
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had it. But perhaps he was afraid of reprisal from the phil¬ 
anthropists of the RAF.) 

Time was pressing. As much as possible must, be saved. So 
again the two informants with Peter Homann came up with 
useful information: a Palermo telephone number of some 
trendy-leftist contact men. Aust called the number and 
stated that ‘on the orders of the group’ the children were to 
be taken to a spot near the airport at Palermo, ready to be 
picked up. As this was the date which had been fixed for the 
children’s departure for Jordan with an escort from Berlin, 
the order was not surprising, and the contact men agreed. 

Aust bought his ticket and took the next flight to 
Palermo. The Italian radical trendies were there to meet 
him, and so were the two hippies. , 

First he had to give the password. ‘Professor Schnase, he 
said. It was the name of one of the children’s dolls. (Though 
according to Rbhl the doll’s name was ‘Professor Schnake, 
so perhaps Aust got away with his coup more luckily than 
even he supposed at the time.) 

They nodded. They took him to a nearby beach. And 
there he found the children. 

They knew him well, of course, and were delighted to see 
him. They looked very healthy and happy, their blonde hair 
bleached blonder, their skins deeply tanned. , 

Aust gave some money to the hippies for looking after 
them, as if it came from the gang. Then as fast as possible he 
drove the twins away from the airport, and the three of them 


got on to a train to Rome. 

About two hours later '* 
demanded the children 


i 


iem. But he had no passports for them, and besides it was 
me they were handed over to their father. From the house 
f a photographer friend in Ostia, the port of Rome Aus 
tat to telephone Rbhl in Hamburg, but he was told he 
ras away and no one knew where. Aust left his numbei and 
lid that everyone was to ask everyone and let him know a 
Don as they dug up the information. It was dug up. Won- 
Sul Sdlci' Hamburg shouted down the lrne, 
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‘he is in Italy, near Pisa,’ and they even had the exact 
address. 

Rohl had only been in Ronchi for three days when he 
received a telegram asking him to call, urgently, a free-lance 
photographer and occasional Konkret contributor living 
near Rome. No hint as to why. He did, and found himself 
speaking to Stefan Aust, who was saying something very 
extraordinary and incredible: ‘I’ve got the children.’ It 
wasn’t possible, he said; how could Aust have the children 
with him in Ostia? 

Buthe believed it at last when he heard their voices over 
the telephone. 

‘You must come quickly/ Aust told him. ‘By now the 
B-M gang will know I’m here and they’ll be after me.’ 

Rohl hired a car and set out at once for Rome. He met 
Aust and his children in the beautiful Piazza Navona. But 
the happy ending to his search was delayed. The children 
had been given to understand in Berlin that their father was a 
monster. They would not go with him. They clung to Stefan 
Aust, who had to agree to accompany them to Pisa. On the 
way the children sang merrily, their German nursery songs 
interspersed with urban revolutionary ditties, about the Red 
Flag and Forward the People and Long Live Socialism and 
Liberty. 

Aust had to leave them soon and go back to Hamburg. 
But first he told Rohl the story of the rescue, only leaving 
out Peter Homann’s name, so that Rohl only discovered 
later that he owed the return of his children to Homann 
too. 

After a while the twins understood that their father was 
not a monster after all. He kept them awhile in Ronchi, as he 
had to get passports for them, and then flew with them to 
Cologne. He was afraid that they would be looked for in 
Hamburg. But back to Blankenese they went, and to school 
in the neighbourhood. In this upper-middle-class suburb 
there was no stigma on the child of a terrorist; on the con¬ 
trary, being such a child carried a definite eclat. But they had 
lost so much schooling that they had to go into the class 
below their age group. 
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When Aust told Rohl that he had spent about three 
thousand marks on rescuing the children, and asked him if 
he would repay him so that he could pay back the money he 
had borrowed for the venture from the important liberal 
publisher, Rohl replied that he was quite hard up “ look at 
the Porsche he had outside, he said, he had still to pay for it 
- and his roof had recently needed extensive repairs - ‘You 
should see the bills for that, so you can understand why I’m 
poor at the moment.’ But eventually he did agree to pay 
back what Aust had spent on saving the children, a little at a 
time - which he did. 

A couple of months later, Aust got back to Iris home in 
the country after a horseback ride to find a message waiting 
for him that someone called Karl Heinz Roth was urgently 
trying to get in touch with him. Roth must speak to him; it 
was a matter of life and death. 

Aust knew Roth as an SDS leader in Hamburg. He had 
been in hiding for some time, and when Aust went looking 
for him in Hamburg that evening he could not find him. He 
waited in his own apartment with a girlfriend and Peter 
Homann, but heard nothing more, and eventually they all 
went to bed. They were wakened in the depths of the night 
by a long ringing of the front-door bell. Aust found Roth on 
the doorstep, almost hysterical, trying incoherently at first to 
tell Aust something, at last gabbling that Baader and Mahler 
were gunning for Aust and had forced him to show them 

where he lived. . , 

‘They say you know too much and are a traitor - they 
want to shoot you - three minutes to leave - because I told 
them I was working with them - if I’m not back in a couple 

of pnutes more-’ , , ,, . 

So Aust and the others flung on some clothes, grabbed a 
few things, and fled out of a back door and down a back 
alley. They stayed away from the apartment for about a 
fortnight. For quite some time after that Aust kept himselr 

af Later he learned that Roth had gone down to the two 
avengers in the car below and told them that there was no 
one in the apartment, that they could come and see for 
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themselves. They did, and were soon convinced that Roth 

was speaking the truth. 

And the PFLP camp in Jordan to which the children were 
to have been consigned - that was bombed to rubble in a 
punitive raid by King Hussein’s air force. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


KILLING 


At the Psychiatric-Neurological Clinic of Heidelberg Uni¬ 
versity there was a Dr (of medicine) Wolfgang Huber, who 
had been appointed to his post at the age of twenty-nine, in 
August 1964. During 1969 he had been reprimanded several 
times by the director, Dr von Baeyers, for refusing to col¬ 
laborate with his colleagues. In December 1969 Dr Huber 
organized his group-therapy patients to protest against Dr 
von Baeyers in general and the management of the clinic in 
particular. 

In his group therapy sessions. Dr Huber propagated the 
view that ‘the late-capitalist performance society of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic’ was sick, and was therefore continually pro¬ 
ducing physically and psychologically sick people, and that 
this could only be altered by a violent revolutionary change 
of society. 

On February 21st, 1970, Dr Huber was dismissed without 
notice from his position as scientific assistant at the clinic. 
His lawyer lodged a complaint against the instant dismissal, 
And on February 28th, Dr Huber got his patients to force 
their way into the offices of the administration director and 
occupy them, while Dr Huber himself went to warn the 
Rector that some of his patients might commit suicide. A 
compromise was reached. The university administration 
agreed to continue paying Dr Huber until September 30th, 
1970, and to provide him with four rooms in a university 
building. 

Secure with money and headquarters, the mental patients 
and their doctor constituted themselves an organization 
which they named the Socialist Patients’ Collective, SPK. 

On March 25th, 1970, four members of the SPK entered 
the office of the director, who was in conference with 
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another doctor, and demanded that he sign and seal some 
blank prescriptions. The director refused. The frustrated 
patients therefore fell to abusing the two doctors, calling 
them ‘Nazi desk murderers’. The director got the police to 
remove them. 

Dr Huber rejected the requirement by the university to do 
scientific work. He informed the Rector that ‘the SPK has 
no reason to prepare a scientific presentation of its views and 
actions, as it is already entirely legitimized by praxis’. How¬ 
ever, in July 1970 it put out a manifesto under the heading 
‘Scientific Representation’. Part of this document reads as 
follows: 

The SPK must therefore take as its aim the retrieval 
[.vie] of that sickness which has been turned into capital by 
the rulers, which in turn produces sickness and capital, so 
that the sick capital or the capitalistic sickness will disap¬ 
pear and the capitalistic utilization and cover-up process 
may come to a standstill, or start moving in the opposing 
direction. A movement’in the opposing direction one calls 
by the foreign word ‘revolution’. 

The working circles of the SPK have among others the 
task of further strengthening the theoretical foundations 
for the aims of the SPK. Here for the first time at the 
University of Heidelberg the unity of research and teach¬ 
ing is manifest. 

The ‘working circles’ alluded to were officially designated: 

Working Circle Dialectics 
Working Circle Marxism 
Working Circle Sexuality, Education, Religion 

But within the group other working circles were dis¬ 
tinguished by SPK members as: 

Working Circle Explosive (led by Dr Huber’s wife, 
Ursula Huber) 

Working Circle Radio Transmission 
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Working Circle Photography 
Working Circle Judo/Karate 

The jobs of the working circles were: 

Explosives: to make explosives 
Radio .Transmission: to construct receivers and listen in 
to the police radio and to build transmitters to jam the 
police radio 

Photography: to photograph all the buildings, vehicles, 
and personnel of the Heidelberg police 
Judo/Karate: to become expert in these techniques 

The Working Circle Radio Transmission achieved a 
success with a bug which Ursula Huber managed to install 
in the senate room of the university. It was soon discovered, 
however, stuck into an electrical socket. 

The Working Circle Explosives achieved only qualified 
success. Ursula Huber and the other members, including 
two whose names were to become well known, Carmen Roll 
and Siegfried Hausner, started trying to make TNT in the 
laboratory of the University Institute of Physiology in mid- 
December 1970. They were only able to manufacture it in 
minute quantities, On the last day of that year, two others 
exploded a very small laboratory-made bomb by remote 
control, in a part of the Odenwald forest area. They took 
photographs of the explosion. The next day, the SPK cele¬ 
brated the new year by trying to set fire to the State Psy¬ 
chiatric Clinic at Wiesloch, near Heidelberg. 

In addition to all these activities, the group produced 
mimeographed pamphlets which they distributed in the 
town to the general public. They called them ‘Patient Infos’. 

Patient Info No. 1, which came out in the middle of 1970, 
proclaimed: 

Comrades! There must be no therapeutic act which has 
not previously been clearly and uniquely shown to fie 
revolutionary act. For this there are already criteria which 
we shall develop further. In the liberated rooms only that 
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may happen which we know serves the struggling 
workers! 

The system has ‘made us sick’. Let us strike the death¬ 
blow at the sick system. 

The impermissibility of any therapeutic act which had not 
been clearly and uniquely(l) shown to be a revolutionary act 
proved a severe stumbling block to some who sought help of 
Dr Huber. A Heidelberg couple who sent their mentally ill 
daughter to him for treatment had her returned to them 
after two weeks because in that time she had ‘made no notice¬ 
able political progress’. 

Patient Info No. 47 indicated that the SPK had found its 
emotional political home. Enraptured, it breaks into poetry 
to create the slogan: 

Mahler-Meinhof-Baader - 

Those are our cadre 1 

On Patient Info No. 51, dated July 12th, 1971, every 
‘SPK’ was crossed out and ‘RAF’ written instead. 

On July 22nd, 1971, the SPK announced its dissolution 
and renamed itself 1ZRU, standing for Information Centro 
Red [People’s] University (Information Zentrum Rote 
[Volks-] Universitat). They published an announcement to 
this effect, and then another asking for contributions. Soon 
after that, IZRU published a pamphlet announcing that they 
were supporting the formation of urban - and country - 
guerrilla cells. t 

Siegfried Hausner, Carmen Roll, Margrit Schiller, and 
Klaus Jiinschke were some of the patients who brought 
their special purpose to the terrorist scene: violent attack ott 
‘society’ in order to cure their personal mental disorders. 

In September 1970 the financing of the SPK by the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg was due to stop, as agreed with Dr 
■ Huber. But in fact the university continued to support the 
organization well beyond this deadline, not out of its normal 
funds, as hitherto, but out of its special ‘charity funds’. In all 
DM 31,875 was made available by the ‘sick system’ to those 
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who planned to cure themselves by destroying it, from its 
inception to its dissolution, at which point the balance of the 
money was ‘distributed’ to the private accounts of leading 
members. 

The members were, however, incensed that the university 
should also oust them from their four rooms in a university 
building. In the pamphlet of July 22nd, 1971, which an¬ 
nounced that the SPK was dissolved and that its successor 
was IZRU, the Rector was bitterly indicted for this cruelty, 

Information Centre Red (People’s) University [is] tem¬ 
porarily without accommodation, as Rector Rendtorff, 
known throughout the town as a dirty sow of a parson, 
had the rooms of IZRU attacked by the autonomy storm 
troopers of the Heidelberg Perversity. 

A second pamphlet gave an address: 

IZRU—Black Help Heidelberg 

C/o AStA 

Contributions bank account! Heidelberger Volksbanfe 
No. 19964 

And an explanation of IZRU: 

IZRU is a legal organization at the University of 
Heidelberg, whose task is to inform the SPKs which are 
forming at various universities of the theory and praxis of 
the former SPK at the University of Heidelberg. 

Several SPK members distinguished themselves in ther¬ 
apy work both before and after the B-M merger. In the 
middle of February 1971 a working party which included 
Siegfried Hausner were to treat themselves by means of a 
bomb which was to be placed in the special train of the 
' president of the Federal Republic. The train passed through 
Heidelberg safely, however, because Carmen Roll arrived 
too late with the bomb - a small home-made affair. 

Dr Huber, having launched his crazy brigade on the too- 
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authoritarlan/too-permissive society, was pursuing his 
brain waves further at his house - or disguised sci-fi for¬ 
tress? - in Wiesenbach. Coming or going in a car along a 
street in nearby Wiesental, several of the corps were stopped 
by the police on June 24th, 1971. Two men named Ralf 
Reinders and Alfred Mahrliinder, the police believed, 
were among them, and according to the police it was 
Reinders who pulled out a Firebird pistol and shot an officer 
named Brand clear through the shoulder. Both men escaped 
at the time, but both were arrested later. 

About a month after the shooting incident, and one day 
before the SPK turned into IZRU, seven members, including 
Dr Huber and his wife, were arrested on suspicion of having 
formed a criminal association and illegally buying arms and 
explosives. Two of those who managed to slip the net were 
Carmen Roll and Klaus Junschke. 

The B-M gang itself had meanwhile gained and lost more 
members, They had gone back north to Hamburg. There, on 
July 15th, 1971, Petra Schelm and one Werner Hoppe were 
stopped at a police roadblock in the Bahrenfeld district 
while driving a stolen BMW. The police had become aware 
that the gang had developed a preference for BMWs and 
gave them special attention at roadblocks. According to the 
police, this is what happened: 

At 2 p.m. on July 15th, 1971, the woman driver of a blue 
BMW 2002 ignored a police stop signal on a main road. She 
drove on at high speed. A police car gave chase and over¬ 
took the BMW, which stopped, and the passenger, a man, got 
out and started shooting at the police. The woman driver 
then got out too, aimed a pistol, and fired. The police officer 
called out to them from the car to surrender. Petra Schelm 
answered by firing two more shots, but she missed. Then both 
officers called out to her again to surrender. Schelm’s male 
companion, Werner Hoppe (a television employee and self- 
cured former drag addict), ran off. The police told Schelm to 
throw away the jacket she was carrying over her arm and to 
approach them slowly. She tore the jacket away suddenly 
and started firing again. One policeman threw himself to the 
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ground and fired four shots; the other shouted to her to stop. 
(In the police report, the fairness of the officers is too scru¬ 
pulous to be quite believable.) She stepped behind a car and 
alternately shot at each of the officers, one of whom then got 
out a sub-machine gun; a burst from that killed Petra 
Schelm with a bullet through the head. Her gun was found 
to be a Firebird Parabellum. 

Werner Hoppe did not get far. A police helicopter which 
had been hovering over the roadblock soon found him. With 
the chopper over his head he threw his gun away and sur¬ 
rendered. 

The nineteen-year-old Petra Schelm was buried in the 
Spandau cemetery of West Berlin. Her funeral was attended 
by her family, and fifty youths carrying a red flag which they 
laid on the grave, and sixty observing policemen, who saw to 
it that the red flag was removed. 

When Hoppe came to trial, his association with the B-M 
gang could not be proved, but he was convicted of at¬ 
tempted murder in the shootout with the police. 

On September 25th, 1971, at the other end of Germany, 
two police officers, both name Ruf but not related to each 
other, walked towards a car wrongly parked in a parking lot 
off the Freiburg-Basel motorway. Two men and a woman 
jumped out of it and started shooting. Friedrich Ruf was 
shot through the hand only, but Helmut Ruf was seriously 
wounded. Friedrich Ruf identified two of the assailants, one 
as Holger Meins and the other as Margrit Schiller of the. 
defunct SPK. The bullets found in the parking lot and sur¬ 
gically removed from Helmut Ruf were fired from Firebird 
pistols. In the car two underground publications were 
found, The Concept Urban Guerrilla and something inno¬ 
cently titled Road Traffic Ordinances, in fact another opus 
by the ‘RAF collective’, which had the literally undercover 
titl q Concerning the Armed Struggle in Western Europe. 

The Concept Urban Guerrilla began to circulate m May 
1971 about a year after the freeing of Baader, and is re¬ 
garded as a manifesto of the group. The style and tone sub¬ 
ject matter and treatment, and in particular an irr,tabl11 ^ 
over an article in Konkret, inevitably suggest the authorship 
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of Ulrike Meinhof, though there are a few passages whose 
content and manner indicate at least one other hand. The 
language throughout is immoderate, emotional, at times in¬ 
coherent. 1 The notable points made by the authors are. 

They urge the use of violence as the only means to change 
society. 

They reject legal means of achieving that aim. 

They reject parliamentarianism, and they maintain that 
most people do not know what they really want or what is 
really good for them. 

‘We are no anarchists,’ they state firmly. 

‘We are communists,’ they state equally firmly. _ 
While they insist that ‘the question whether the prison 
rescue [of Bander] would have been undertaken if we had 
known that a certain Linke would have been shot can only 
be answered with “no”,’ they condemn the question as 
‘pacifists (!). They accuse the police of having shot first on 
that occasion. (But that is untrue. Heinrich Boll accepted it 
as true in his article ‘Does Ulrike Meinhof Want Mercy or a 
Free Conduct?’ but in fact Georg Linke was shot when the 
armed attackers were still two rooms away from the police¬ 
men who were guarding Baader.) 

They laud Maoism and scorn the pluralistic society. _ 
They argue that armed struggle against ‘American im¬ 
perialism’ can be carried out in Germany or anywhere else, 
thus: ‘If it is right that American imperialism is a paper tiger 
... and if the thesis of the Chinese Communists is right that 
the battle is being fought in all corners of the world, so that 
the forces of imperialism are splintered and have become 
defeatable,.. then there is no reason to exclude any country 

or region from the anti-imperialist struggle,’ . 

To this argument Renate Riemeck replied m an open 
letter to Ulrike Meinhof in Konkret m November 8th, im, 
that the ‘ideological justification for the existence of the Rea 
Army Faction rests on an “if”.’ And the ‘if’, m Professor 
Riemeck’s view, is a false assumption. The United States J8 
not a paper tiger but a ‘superstrong superpower, and Ulrike 
Meinhof’s ‘ghost gang’ will only give reactionaries an excuse 
for reviving anti-communist witch hunts. 
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Concerning the Armed Struggle in Western Europe , com¬ 
monly believed to be by Horst Mahler, advocates armed 
struggle and gives instructions for manufacturing arma¬ 
ments and forming commando groups. It asserts (like Mar¬ 
cuse) that ‘proletarian leadership can only be realized by the 
avant-garde’ and names the students as that avant-garde. It 
insists on violence as ‘the highest form of class struggle’. 

Two other RAF publications, not found in the car with 
the others but worth a mention, are Serve the People and 
The Action of the Black September in Munich. 

Serve the People , as well as covering the usual ground - 
class struggle, anti-imperialism, Vietnam - carries statistics 
of accidental deaths in industry, suicide, child murder, 
which might be accurate but are interpreted with a freedom 
that transcends even the confines of plausibility: as for in¬ 
stance: ‘1,200 people commit suicide every year because 
they do not want to die away in the service of capital: 1,000 
children are murdered each year because the all-too-small 
apartments exist only to allow the landlords to collect a high 
rent.’ The idea was to suggest that the RAF was the server 
and guardian of the interests of multitudes. It was a wistful 
claim, like one made in The Concept Urban Guerrilla that 
the New Left had its history in the ‘workers’ movement’. 
The New Left was essentially a bourgeois-intellectual move¬ 
ment, and neither it nor its off-shoots, the bourgeois rebel 
terrorists of Europe and America, ever had a mass following 
(except briefly in France in mid-1968, when there was a 
short-lived alliance between workers and students). 

The Action of the Black September in Munich (which 
appeared after the arrest of the ‘hard core’ of the RAF) 
praises the terrorists who killed the eleven Israeli athletes at 
the Olympic Games in 1972. The authors say that the action 
was ‘anti-fascist’ because it was ‘in memory of the 1936 
Olympics’. For the deaths of the Israelis, however, it blames 
Israel: ‘Israel has burned up its sportsmen as the Nazis did 
the Jews - incendiary material for the imperialist extermi¬ 
nation policy’. And the attitude behind that was charac¬ 
teristic of the RAF and all similar groups with which they 
came to co-operate or had already established links, both 
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within Germany and outside of it. While they denied anti- 
Jewish prejudice, a virulent anti-Zionism was fiercely and 
frequently expressed in their publications. And whether, or 
not a distinction between ‘anti-Jewish’ and ‘anti-Zionist 
is anything more than sophistry, it cannot escape notice that 
anti-Zionist slogans of the seventies have served the propa¬ 
ganda purposes of the communist bloc in precisely the same 
way as the ‘peace’ slogans did in the early sixties. 

On October 22nd, 1971, Margrit Schiller was arrested. 
She came out of a suburban station in Hamburg at 10 a.m. 

As she started along the sidewalk she saw that a police 
patrol car was following her, She turned into the basement 
garage of a shopping centre and after a while came out again 
and walked on. But the police were trailing her again. So she 
hid in the garden of a prefabricated house, but came jut to 
meet two comrades, Irmgard Moller and Gerhard Muller, 
late of the SPK, on the other side of the street. Again the 
police drove up, this time on to the sidewalk in front of her. 
She turned and fled into an adjoining park. The two police¬ 
men, Schmid and Lemke, got out and ran after her leaving 
the ignition keys in their patrol car. Moller and Muller 
started running after Schiller too. . 

Schmid caught up with Schiller and grabbed her left ai m. 
With her free hand she pulled a pistol from her shoulder 
bag. He shouted, ‘They’re armed! She broke away as her 
two comrades opened fire. Schmid fell, calling for help. 
Lemke was wounded in the foot. He shot back at the com¬ 
rades, but missed. When he got to his fellow officer he found 
him unconscious. He limped to the patrol car, but it was not 
there. Someone had driven it oil By the time the two officers 
got to a hospital, Schmid was dead. Wounded by six bullets, 
he had bled profusely and died of his wounds. It was found 
that his own pistol had never left its holster, an 1976, when 
Gerhard Muller gave evidence for the prosecutionagaimt 
leaders and members of the gang, Margrit Schiller s act of 
revenge was to make a statement accusing Muller of the 

murder of Schmid on that night.) . 

Police everywhere were alerted, and two plainclothesmen 
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soon spotted one of the women they were looking for in a 
telephone booth at about 2.30 a.m. They waited outside the 
booth with their guns drawn, and when she came out they 
demanded to see her identity papers. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. ‘And I thought you wanted to fuck 
me!’ 

Her identity card gave her name as Dorte Gerlach. But 
in her bag was a fully loaded 9-mm calibre pistol, with the 
safety catch off, and a spare magazine with twelve bullets. 
They drove her off to the police station. As she listened to 
their radio she exclaimed from time to time, ‘Shit!’ and ‘Shit 
bulls!’ Later the keys of the stolen patrol car were also 
found in her bag. She was Margrit Schiller, twenty-three- 
year-old psychology student. There had been a warrant out 
for her arrest since the murder attempt on the two police¬ 
men named Ruf a month before. 

Three days later the police raided an apartment in the 
neighbourhood of the telephone booth. It was owned by an 
absent pop singer. There were signs that it had been left in 
panic. It still contained foam-rubber mattresses, collapsible 
chairs, and the paperhanger’s trestle table and dark blue cur¬ 
tains with peeping slits which had been found in other hide¬ 
outs of the B-M gang and were clearly a part of their regular 
equipment. 

Quite an arsenal was left behind: tons of explosive, 2,600 
bullets of various calibres, and detonators with wiring. 
There were walkie-talkie sets, police uniforms and boots, 
numerous police magazines, and code sheets giving common 
radio-communication abbreviations. There was a book 
called Church Black Book, Volume 1, and in the index 
thirty-two names of ‘progressive’ pastors had been marked 
and annotated - by Ulrike Meinhof, according to the police, 
who believed that these men of the cloth were to be asked, or 
had been asked, for aid, probably accommodation. The 
gang could still find clergymen, doctors, professors, journal¬ 
ists, and others to help them. 

Loss of accommodation in Hamburg meant that the gang 
had to send vital equipment somewhere else to be stored. 
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In November a parcel labelled ‘Glass: Handle with Care’, 
mailed in a small town north of Hamburg to the address of a 
potter in Berlin, broke open and bullets came dropping out. 
The police found six other parcels at the pottery, awaiting 
collection by a friend of a friend. They were found to con¬ 
tain fifteen hundred rounds of ammunition, two American 
rapid-fire guns, explosives, wigs, clothing, walkie-talkies, car 
licence plates, false car papers, car ignition locks, medicines 
and anaesthetizing drugs, articles of police uniforms, and 
various tools. There were thirty weapons in aU, several 
silencers, and five thousand rounds of ammunition. The 
fingerprints of Holger Meins were found on some of them. 
Labels were said by experts to have been written by Baader, 
Ensslin, and Meinhof. 

This was not the first B-M parcel to burst open m the 
mail. What with inadequate wrapping and misaddressing, 
the gang scored a number of failures with the postal 

service. . , n u 

' Many of the armaments had been bought by one Roir 
pohle, the son of a professor of law, who had failed his own 
law exams at Munich, He had joined the communards 
around Fritz Teufel in 1969 and had gone undergrounds 
1971. He specialized in buying small arms from shops with 
forged papers and licences. He was also responsible for ac¬ 
quiring the police uniforms found abandoned by the B-M 
gang, by the simple method of hiring them from theatrical 
costumers in Munich and Dortmund. Eventually his false 
papers aroused the suspicions of an arms dealer in Ulm, who 
informed the police, and Pohle was arrested. 

Early in December Marianne Herzog was arrested. A 
letter from Astrid Proll, smuggled from Ossendorf prison in 

Cologne, was found on her. . 

Astrid Proll was not languishing forgotten. SPK veteran 
Rosemary Keser had made plans to get her out - with as 
much determination as Gudrun Ensslm had put into getting 

Baader rescued, but with less success. • . . 

It was on December 22nd, 1971, that the gnshest action 
was taken by the ex-SPK Bombers tor Health m Kaisers¬ 
lautern, some thirty-five miles west of Heidelberg, whe 
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they attacked a branch of the Bavarian Mortgage and Ex¬ 
change Bank and seized DM 133,987. 

Twelve days before the raid, a young woman with long 
blonde hair entered the bank and took an inordinate 
amount of time to fill in a lottery ticket for a charity called 
‘Child-of-Woe Action’. Oil the slip she gave her name as 
‘Angelika von Zech’ of (nearby) Mannheim, Her- 
zogenriedstrasse 76. But there was no number 76 on the 
Herzogenriedstrasse. What there is on it is a prison, in which 
Alfred Mahrlander was locked up, the SPK member who 
had had a brush with the police in June. And on December 
16th he was visited by the same young woman with long 
blonde hair, accompanied by a man. The girl’s real name 
was Ingeborg Barz, and the man with her, Wolfgang Grund- 
mann. They had both recently come from Berlin to join the 
B-M gang. 

Ten days before the robbery, an ultrasmart, new, super- 
snob RO 80 car rammed a truck on the autobahn (our 
heroes never did get very far from the autobahns) between 
Munich and Augsburg. The driver of the car got out and 
fled across the fields in a heavy snowfall. The car had been 
stolen in Hamburg, and the fingerprints of Holger Meins 
were found in it (it seems he never did wear gloves, even 
in the depth of winter, when there were heavy snowfalls), 
and false papers, and a pistol bought by Rolf Pohle. And the 
car and the people it pointed to came to be connected later 
with what happened in Kaiserslautern because the licence 
disc was attached with a sticker from a car-accessory shop in 
that town; and the owner of the shop was to pick out a 
photo of Manfred Grashof (the B-M gang’s forger, and 
lover of the late Petra Schelm) as a recent customer. 

On December 22nd, at 8.05 a.m„ a man casually entered a 
Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank in Kaiserslautern 
and placed a tape recorder on a desk provided for the con¬ 
venience of customers. He switched it on, and very loud pop 
music burst out. A moment later three people stormed in clad 
in anoraks and disguised in knitted balaclava helmets of 
various colours, with narrow eye slits. 

‘Raid, hands up! To the wall! Turn around!’ They 
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shouted several times. Then, ‘Silence!’ they demanded. 

One of them stayed near the door armed with a sub¬ 
machine gun. A second, also with a sub-machine gun, 
jumped on to the counter and threatened the employees. 
The third, armed with a pistol, jumped over the banking 
counter in front of the steel-shuttered cashier’s cubicle and 
started filling a briefcase. 

The fourth, who had put on the music, pulled out a pistol, 
jumped over the counter, and emptied the main cash box 
into his case. Then he forced the cashier to unlock an empty 

cashier’s cubicle, and finally to start opening the safe. _ 

Meanwhile, a red Volkswagen minibus was waiting in the 
no-parking zone in front of the bank, with two wheels on the 
sidewalk. 

Opposite the Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank 
stood the District Savings Bank. Their money carrier step¬ 
ped out on to the street guarded by a police officer named 
Herbert Schoner. Schoner saw the illegally parked minibus 
and crossed to speak to the driver. As he went around behind 
the bus it was backed up suddenly. He jumped out ot the 
way and the minibus smashed into the pole of the no-park¬ 
ing sign. It went forward a bit but at once backed again, fast 
and hard. The policeman leaped out of the way just m time. 
One of the back doors of the minibus was open and swing¬ 
ing. Schoner took out his gun and went up to the driver s 
door and tried to open it. The driver shot at him through the 
window. With his face and neck cut all over by the flying 
glass and streaming with blood, Herbert Schoner staggered 
back. His cap flew off. A second shot hit him in the back 
and he fell, severely wounded. From the ground he aimed 
his pistol at the van, fired three shots, and then began to drag 
himself in great pain towards the nearest doorway - the 
door of the Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank - tor 
shelter. He reached it and managed to pull himself over the 
threshold and even further still, on his knees, right through 
the open inner door. But as he reached what he thought was 
safety, the robber who had emptied the first cashier s desk 
and was now sitting on the counter waiting for the safe to be 
opened took careful aim and shot him in the chest. Schoner 
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collapsed and died. He was thirty-two years old, with two 
young children. 

The robbers gave up the safe and ran from the bank. They 
jumped into the minibus and were driven off. The bus was 
later found abandoned. The police found they were unable 
to drive their vehicles straight out of either the Lauterberg 
or the Abensberg police station because the exits had been 
blocked, one with a Volkswagen 1300 and the other with an 
Alfa Romeo. 

A witness claimed to have recognized one of the robbers 
as Klaus Jiinschke, the former SPK member who had been 
wanted since the arrest of Dr Huber and others on July 20th, 
and whose picture had appeared in a Kaiserslautern paper. 

Six days later, on December 28th, the police found a hide¬ 
out in Kaiserslautern. The usual B-M paraphernalia was 
found in the house: foam-rubber mattresses, blankets, the 
paperhanger’s trestle table. They also found the fingerprints 
of Ingeborg Barz, Wolfgang Grundmann, and Klaus 
Jiinschke. And the lottery ticket for the ‘Child of WoeV 
Finally a cryptic note, ‘Fat One 1330’, written, the police 
Claimed, in the handwriting of Ulrike Meinhof. 

The Cologne edition of the Springer paper Bild came out 
with headlines on December 23rd, 1971: ‘Baader-Meinhqf 
Murders On.’ 

This provoked a protest from Heinrich Boll, published 
in Der Spiegel on January 10th, 1972. ‘Where the police are 
still investigating, making assumptions, conjecturing, Bild is 
already further on: Bild knows... I cannot suppose that the 
police or the minister responsible can be happy about 
helpers like Bild,' Every suspect, he said, had the right to be 
called only a suspect. It was true that evidence against the 
B-M gang had not been collected by the police when Bild 
came out with its accusation, and Boll’s point against trial by 
press would of course have been valid even if they had. But 
his article, entitled ‘Does Ulrike Meinhof Want Mercy or a 
Free Conduct?’ provoked a storm of controversy. Letters 
and articles poured in to the newspapers to support, agree 
with, criticize, or contradict Boll’s and each other’s point of 
view. (But the fair-minded intellectuals who protested now. 
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where were they when the students and the APO took justice 
into their own hands and launched into trial by lynch mob 
of Axel Springer? Did the unleashing of violence against his 
organization because it published views which the students, 
the APO, Leftists, and liberals did not like - and with good 
reason did not like - accord with those same ideas of free¬ 
dom, tolerance, and the rule of law?) 

On February 4th, 1972, Chancellor Willy Brandt ad¬ 
dressed the nation on television to answer the question ‘Arc 
we doing enough to contain the violence in our country. 
He said that violence cannot be tolerated. ‘The free democ¬ 
racy which we have built from the ruins of dictatorship 
and war must not be understood as a weak state.’ He warned 
individuals and groups bent on using violence that ‘we are 
obliged and determined to stop their activities by legal 
means’. He further warned that ‘no support may be given to 
those who do or preach violence’. He asked for under¬ 
standing and consideration for the police so that they could 
be helped in their frequently onerous duties. He went on: 1 
want to say very clearly: blind hitting out is no politics which 
corresponds to our constitution.’ He pointed out that only 
factual information, cool evaluation, and appropriate 
action’ help against violence and hatred, not ‘sterile excite¬ 
ment’ (which could have been interpreted as an oblique 
rebuke to the Springer press). He also said (and it could be 
taken as an answer to Heinrich Boll’s insistence that Ulnke 
Meinhof should be allowed mercy or a free conduct): 
‘Nobody who has chosen to live outside the law should be 
prevented from returning to legality and reason.’ 

Before Boll’s article had actually been published, evi¬ 
dence had been gathered by the police which implicated 
people of B-M affiliation in the brutal and cold-blooded 
Kaiserslautern crime, 

I There was a mysterious and possibly even more brutal 
■ and gruesome aftermath. 

Three weeks after the raid, Ingeborg Barz rented an 
apartment in the Rhine town of Ludwigshafen near 
Kaiserlautern, under the name of Petra Roetzel.Inthis apart- 
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ment another bank raid on another branch of the Bavarian 
Mortgage and Exchange Bank was planned. (It took place 
on February 21st, 1972, and the proceeds amounted to 
DM285,000.) 

Ingeborg Barz had been a secretary with the Telefunken 
Company in Berlin before she and her boyfriend, Wolfgang 
Grundmann, 2 had gone south and joined up with the 
urban guerrillas. They had both been members of the ‘Black 
Help’’ organization in Berlin, one of a number of mush¬ 
rooming revolutionary organizations, this one of anarchist 
leanings. 

In early January she had rented an apartment in Hamburg 
under the name ‘Angelika von Hassow, Photographer’. The 
apartment was to be the scene of a shootout between the 
police and two B-M gang members, Grashof and Grtmd- 
mann, some weeks later. 

From Ludwigshafen on February 21st, the day of the 
Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank raid, Ingeborg 
Barz telephoned to her mother in Berlin. Like Beate Sturm, 
she had been with the gang just about three months and had 
had enough. She told her mother she wanted to come home. 
Her mother at once offered to send her some money so that 
she could travel to Berlin. But Ingeborg said no, it couldn’t 
be done that quickly. But she added that she ‘really’ had 
‘nothing to do with them here’. 

Soon afterwards she disappeared. According to police in¬ 
formation, apparently from Gerhard Muller, whom they 
captured four months after her. disappearance, she had de¬ 
cided to leave the group ‘because of its violent acts’, and as a 
result was summoned by telephone to a meeting with 
Ulrike Meinhof. She agreed and was driven to a remote spot 
near Ludwigshafen on the old Rhine river-bed where there 
were some gravel pits. There she was met, so it is said, not by 
Meinhof but by Baader, who, so the story goes, shot her 
dead. She had been ‘sentenced to death’ for wishing to leave 
the group. (Ruhland, in an interview with Der Spiegel made 
a statement to the effect that the ‘agreed policy’ of the group 
was to ‘liquidate’ anyone who tried to desert them.) For a 
long time, however, no body was found. Then in July 1973 a 
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party of people out for a walk in a wood south-east of 
Munich, near the autobahn, came upon a corpse virtually 
reduced to a skeleton, A police identification expert pro¬ 
nounced it the remains of Ingeborg Bare. But the dead 
woman had not been shot. She had died from a severe blow 
on the head which had probably caused a brain haemorrhage. 
And she lay very far from the old Rhine bed. So the police 
were not convinced that the body was that of Ingeborg Bare. 
Gudrun Ensslin vehemently denied that Baader killed her, 
and insisted that they could prove it if ever they had to. 

Ingeborg Bara’s boyfriend Grundmann was in Hamburg 
early in March 1972, putting up in an attic apartment with 
Manfred Grashof. 

At 10.45 p.m. on the night of March 2nd, the two men 
came together to the top of the building and opened their 
front door. 

There were five policemen waiting in the apartment. 
One of them, the officer in charge, faced them with drawn 
pistol. 

‘Hands up - police!’ he demanded. 

Grundmann shouted ‘Stop! Don’t shoot! We’re un¬ 
armed!’ 

But at that moment Grashof fired from behind Grand- 
mann’s back. It was, the police discovered, a dumdum 
bullet, which exploded in the officer’s body. The other 
policemen fired and hit Grashof. The officer in charge was 
terribly wounded but stayed alive for three weeks, uncon¬ 
scious all the time, and then died in the hospital. Earlier that 
night he had been wearing a bulletproof vest. But he was not 
a young man and was rather stout, and the vest had been 
chafing him uncomfortably, so he had taken it off just before 
Grundmann and Grashof turned up. 

On that same day, an urban guerrilla was shot dead by the 
police during an exchange of fire in Augsburg. He was 
Thomas Weissbecker - and with him was Carmen Roll ex- 
• SPK, whose bomb had just missed the President’s train in 
Heidelberg a year earlier. She was arrested this time. 

But Holger Meins, who had left his fingerprints all over 
the place, and Jan-farl Raspe, and Baader, Ensslin, 
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Meinhof - the old crowd - had disappeared, although the 
police had been breathing down their necks in Hamburg. 

Meinhof stayed mostly in the north. She and Baader had 
never found it easy to agree, and their quarrels finally split 
them apart. Meinhof hoped to win a number of the gang 
over to her side (including Gerhard Muller, who testified to 
this division) and eventually to form her own breakaway 
organization. 

Baader and his adherents moved south, and there 
was one person who was sure he had seen both Meins 
and Raspe. 

Towards the end of 1971 a young man came to a door in 
Frankfurt’s West End on which there was a small sign: 
Dierk Hoff - Studio Metall. 

When he was admitted to the ‘metal studio’ the caller gave 
his name as ‘Erwin’. This was a workshop for special re¬ 
quirements, was it not? Well, he wanted Herr Hoff to do 
some special metalwork for him. 

Dierk Hoff was a sculptor extraordinary. The Frankfurt 
judge at the trial for arson of Ensslin, Baader, Proll, and 
Sohnlein, who did not believe that people of artistic inclina¬ 
tions could assemble a bomb, might have been surprised 
to learn, when Hoff was called as a witness to Stammheim in 
late January 1976, that it was this artist who had made bombs 
to the order of the B-M gang - and very ingenious bombs 
some of them were, and potentially very damaging too, even 
if a few turned out to be duds. 

At the time that ‘Erwin’ called on him, Hoff, in his mid¬ 
thirties, was smithing tubular chairs, steel doors, copper fire¬ 
place hoods, and brass bed frames, having trained as a fitter 
and turner (as well as a potter). His metal studio was very 
near Frankfurt’s bombed-out Opera House and the Club 
Voltaire, where he was often to be seen. 

The graffiti on the walls of the men’s room had by now, m 
the winter of 72-73, begun to concern themselves with the 
RAF* 

If the Jews didn't exist one would have to invent them, If 
the RAF didn’t exist one would have to ... 
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An arrow from ‘RAF’ indicated three words written by a 
different hand: Royal Air Force. 

‘And some old pacifist who had not moved with the times, 
and therefore perhaps eschewed the Club Voltaire, had writ¬ 
ten in English in a nearby telephone booth: ‘Killing for 
Peace is like Fucking for Chastity, man!’ 

Dierk Ferdinand Hoff, whether he did or did not think 
much about the RAF or peace or chastity, was well known in 
leftist circles in Frankfurt. As soon as he was arrested in 
July 1975, his father, a famous surgeon and erstwhile direc¬ 
tor of Frankfurt’s University Hospital, obtained the services 
of a lawyer who had no connections whatsoever with the 
Left. 

But Hoff’s own friends were many of them decidedly of 
the trendy Left, the radical chic, the Schili. And to them he 
seemed an accentric. When long hair was fashionable, he 
wore his very, very short. He was known as ‘Stubblchead’. 
But he did smoke hash and frequent places like the Club 
Voltaire, so he wasn’t a square. 

He liked tinkering and inventing things, like a sub¬ 
machine gun driven by liquid carbon dioxide which shot 
peas. 

What ‘Erwin’ wanted him to do was not made clear at 
first. ‘Something for a film project,’ the caller said. 

He went away and returned a few weeks later with a 
friend called ‘Lester’. They smoked some hash together, and 
then Hoff was given an order to make some ‘props’ for a 
film about revolution in South America. First a dozen or so 
upper (explosive) parts for hand grenades. He was to do the 
metalwork only, not put in the explosive: then other things, 
such as hand-grenade covers and car ignition-key removers. 
He was also asked to convert a shotgun into a machine gun, 
but he didn’t think it would work. Besides (he told the court 
; at Stammheim) he was beginning to get suspicious. Not sur- 
prisingly. When he expressed reluctance to do what ‘Erwin’ 
wanted, a Colt .45 was waved under his nose and he was told 
that he didn’t stand a chance of backing out of the deal now. 
And he didn’t think ‘Erwin’ was fooling because he knew 
he was Holger Meins and that the quiet ‘Lester’ was Jan- 
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Carl Raspe. And Baader, still blond, turned up one day to 
inspect the workshop. He sauntered through the place, 
hardly said a word, nodded a couple of times, and stalked 
out. 

So Hoff did what they asked of him. He altered the grip of 
a sub-machine gun for Raspe - ‘personalized’ it for him, He 
made the metal outer covers for about twelve bombs, out of 
7|-inch sections of steel pipe 6} inches in diameter. Each 
of these had a bottom plate welded on to it and a top plate 
with a narrower pipe sticking out into which a screwing 
thread was cut. Hoff screwed hexagonal pipe-terminating 
nuts into them, but someone else apparently replaced them 
with octagonal nuts. (He said in court that he had not sup¬ 
plied these and did not know they were on the market at all.) 
The detonators were fitted into these nuts and connected on 
a circuit to a 50-volt dry-cell battery via an egg timer, giving 
a maximum delay of sixty minutes. 

The bomb cases were fetched away in early May by some¬ 
one called‘Harry’(Gerhard Muller). 

Hoff was further ordered to weld handles on to army 
water bottles, also used as bombs. His customers objected to 
his taking the time he did. He must, they said, drop his 
exacting standards of workmanship; it wasn’t for him to 
worry about whether the water-bottle bombs were the right 
sort of dummies for the alleged film. 

Hoff’s imagination, however, produced some extra¬ 
ordinary devices for his .impatient clients. Like the ‘baby 
bomb’. This was in the form of a half sphere which a woman 
would put under her dress so that she looked pregnant. It 
was held in place by shoulder straps. But what if a woman 
walked into a public building pregnant, and walked out 
again a few minutes later delivered? Hoff solved the prob¬ 
lem neatly. Under the ‘baby bomb’ was a flat balloon. All the 
lady bomber had to do, when she had taken off her bomb 
and put it where she desired the explosion to take place, was 
to blow up the balloon before she walked out again. 

Hoff bought the webbing for the shoulder straps at the 
Schneider department store, that decadent palace of con¬ 
sumption terror punished by Baader and Ensslin in 1968. 
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His girl friend sewed them for him. She was an American 
who worked at the U.S. Army headquarters in the I. G. 
Farben building, a few minutes’ walk from the metal studio. 

When all his work for the RAF was completed, the two 
of them packed up, put their things into his camping car, a 
converted Volkswagen minibus presented to Hoff by his 
father, and on May 11th, 1972, set out for St Tropez. Just as 
they were driving off from the house in the Oberlindau, they 
heard an explosion quite nearby. It was a bomb going off in 
the U.S. Army headquarters. 

That day three bombs went off within minutes of each 
other in the I. G. Farben building. They were homemade 
‘pipe bombs’ of the kind made by Hoff and, according to 
Gerhard Muller’s later testimony in court, placed in a tele¬ 
phone booth by Baader, Meins, Raspe, and Gudrun Ensslin, 
who had wrapped them in pretty gift-wrapping paper and 
added flowers. They destroyed the entrance and the officers’ 
mess of the Fifth U.S. Army Corps, Thirteen people were 
injured and one was killed, Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Abel 
Bloomquist, thirty-nine, of Salt Lake City. He was hit as he 
walked to his car by a fragment of an exploded bomb and 
bled to death. He was a highly decorated veteran of the 
Vietnam War who had served two tours in Vietnam and was 
survived by a widow and two children. As a direct result of 
the bombings, U.S. commanders everywhere in Europe were 
instructed to take precautionary measures, including check¬ 
ing licence plates and identification cards of all persons 
entering bases. 

Damage to the building was estimated at DM 1,000,000 
($310,000). 

Three days later the German Press Agency received a 
letter from the ‘Commando Petra Schelm’ in which re- 
; : sponsibility for the Frankfurt bombing ‘on the day when the 
bomb blockade against North Vietnam was started by the 
U.S. imperialists’ was claimed for the RAF. 

On the morning of May 12th, two people carrying suit¬ 
cases were able to walk into the police headquarters in 
Augsburg, climb to the third and fourth floors, find empty 
offices, place three pipe bombs fitted with batteries and 
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timers on top of filing cabinets, and walk out again. The two, 
according to Muller, were Irmgard Moller and one 
Angela Luther. A little after. 12.15 p.m. explosions wounded 
five policemen and brought down the ceiling of the fourth 
floor. 

On that same day a Ford car in the parking lot of the State 
Criminal Investigation Office in Munich blew up. Sixty cars 
were destroyed, and most of the windows of the office and of 
many neighbouring shops were blown out. A few days later, 
responsibility for both bombings was claimed for the RAF 
by a ‘Commando Thomas Weissbecker’ - Baader, Meins, 
and Ensslin, so Muller was to disclose. 

On May 15th at 12.40 p.m. in Karlsruhe, Frau GertaBud- 
denberg got into her red Volkswagen in the Klosestrasse, 
turned on the ignition - and her car blew up. Miraculously 
she did not die, but she was severely crippled by injuries to 
both her legs. Her husband was Federal Judge Wolfgang 
Buddenberg, who had signed most of the warrants for the 
arrest of B-M members and the search of B-M hideouts. The 
avengers were (said Muller) Baader, Raspe, and Meins. 

On May 19th, two bombs exploded, at 3.41 a.m. and 3.46 
a.m., in' the lavatories of the Springer building in Hamburg. 
Three other bombs were found unexploded (one because it 
had not been set to go off, another because the hand of the 
egg timer was bent and failed to make the necessary contact). 
They had been put in different places: one on the directors’ 
floor, one in a cleaning closet, and one near the rotary 
presses. Seventeen workers were wounded, two of them 
severely. 

The idea of this target (so Muller plausibly asserted) was 
TJlrike Melnhof’s: an old grudge paid off at last, and this 
time in no uncertain manner. She was apparently aided by 
Siegfried Hausner, Klaus Jiinschke, and Use Stachowiak. 
Meinhof s characteristic inefficiency and Hausner’s persistent 
bungling prevented more casualties and perhaps some fatal¬ 
ities too. 

On May 24th somebody - a woman, some say, but they 
did not notice whether she was pregnant - drove a car into 
the Campbell Barracks of the U.S. Army in Europe’s 
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Supreme Headquarters in Heidelberg. It was not hard to 
get through the checkpoint at the gates because cars with the 
USA eur green number plates were waved through. The 
number plates were easy to steal U.S. Army, cars were 
parked all over the city every day and every evening. 

The driver of the car with the stolen green number plates 
parked it in a space next to a new bright-yellow Ford Capri 
in the large parking area in front of the creeper-covered 
clubhouse in the late afternoon. On the balcony there were 
bright umbrellas and tables and chairs where people would 
soon gather to eat and drink. Between the paiked cars 
and along the grass verges came and went the soldiers, 
their wives, their children, secretaries, gardeners, waiters, 
coolcs 

At about 6 p.m. Clyde Bonner, a twenty-nine-year-old 
captain in the U.S. Army (a married man with two young 
sons one nearly seven, the other two), invited his friend 
Ronald Woodward (of Lansing, Michigan, who had a live- 
year-old daughter and two sons aged three and two)., to 
come with him to the parking lot to see his brand-new bright 
yellow Ford Capri. 

At two minutes past six a car beside Clyde Bonner and 
Ronald Woodward exploded and blew the two men into 
fragments. Debris was hurled hundreds of feet. The door of 
the club and part of its wails blew in, falling on twenty- 
three-year-old Charles Peck, a specialist fireman, lie flat 
and don’t move!’ some voices ordered when the noise had 
stopped. People in the grounds, on balconies, at windows, and 
in all the buildings round about fell flat and lay still. After 
about fifteen seconds there was a second explosion as a car 
blew up which had been parked outside a smaller building 
nearby which housed the computer. 

They were fifty- to sixty-pound bombs, and they had been 
planted where, of course, they could have killed children, 
visitors, ‘guest workers’, anyone within reach. But from the 
point of view of the terrorists who left them there - who, it 
must be remembered, were the self-appointed knights 
errant to the peoples of South-east Asia - the murdered men 
were exactly the sort they wanted to punish: all of them U.S. 
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soldiers, and one, Captain Bonner, decorated in Vietnam 
with two Purple Hearts and a Bronze Star. 

Two days after the Heidelberg bombings, the ‘Red Army 
Faction, Commando Fifteenth July’ announced that it had 
laid the two bombs as a protest against the ‘genocide’ in 
Vietnam. (July 15th was the date on which Petra Schelm had 
been shot by the police.) The commando, Muller testified, 
consisted of Angela Luther, Irmgard Moller, Baader, and 
Meins, 

The Ministry of the Interior offered a reward of 
DM 100,000 for information about the bombings. The 
Ministry of Defence and the Federal Chancellery were put 
under special police protection. And Springer offices every¬ 
where introduced stringent entry controls. 

And now there was a change of opinion among the ranks 
of the Left. The RAF was doing nothing but harm to its 
cause; the whole country would swing to the right as a result 
of these outrages. The terrorists began to find it harder to get 
help. They were afraid now, and some were extremely 
anxious. The fun was over. 

On the other hand, they were feared. The police and the 
public expected more bombs and more killings, especially 
on June 2nd.® 

Somebody who is still anonymous - officially described as 
‘an old-age pensioner’, which might mean a young house¬ 
wife or anybody else - telephoned the Frankfurt police 
headquarters and asked to be connected to the Baader- 
Meinhof commission - so the caller had already made his 
own deductions from noticing that ‘many gas cylinders’ (such 
as were used for the making of bombs less ingenious but as 
effective as Hoff’s varieties) were being taken to a certain 
apartment-house garage within his observation, and that ‘the 
young people’ brought the gas cylinders in ‘ostentatiously big 
cars’. 

The police went to the garage in the north of Frankfurt 
near the cemetery, got into it, and found bombs and 
other armaments and equipment of terror. They sub¬ 
stituted harmless substances for the explosives, and installed 
a bug. 
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On the last day of May, in the evening, a party of police¬ 
men disguised as gardeners drove a truck into the short 
street and unloaded large packs of peat and turf, as if the 
sidewalks were to be grassed. Actually, they were to be used 
as protective sandbags. 

At 5.50 a.m. on June 1st a lilac Porsche drew up in front 
of the apartment house. Three men got out. One remained 
standing beside the Porsche, the other two went around 
the corner into the yard and approached the double doors of 
the second garage. 

The man left standing in the street became aware (how 
could he not?) that several hundred men - police supported 
by officers of the special B-M security branch - were creep¬ 
ing and tiptoeing and surveying all over the place, around, 
behind, in, on top of, near, opposite, above, and beyond the 
apartment building. He suspected that what was afoot might 
be dangerous to himself, and he began to run. But out of 
cars and from behind cars and from behind bushes, walls, 
and trees, policemen leaped out after him. He fired several 
shots, but they tackled him and brought him down. An¬ 
other young man had appeared in the street, and when the 
running and the firing started, he ran too. The police fell on 
him and made their second arrest. But he turned out to be a 
male nurse on his way to his early morning shift who had 
nothing whatever to do with the B-M gang. 

The other arrested man, however, the one who had got out 
of the Porsche and had fired at his pursuers, was Jan-Carl 
Raspe, the ‘gentle’ member of the B-M gang. 

Later they found (Hoff ’s) hand grenades in the Porsche. 

The other two had gone into the garage, second in the row 
from the street, and shut the doors behind them. 

The police drilled into an air vent next to the garage. It 
; took them about twenty minutes. Then they threw tear-gas 
'bombs into the vent. But the vents also served the apart¬ 
ments; so although the tear-gas bombs got into the garage, 
most'of the gas itself was sucked off into the apartments, 
and the effort to 'smoke’ them out did not succeed. 

But what the police failed to damage them with, the two 
men in the garage inflicted on themselves. They opened a 
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door for a few seconds and flung out some of the tear-gas 
bombs, and the gas floated back into the garage. 

To prevent them from coming out and perhaps slipping 
past the few hundred men waiting for them - and the few 
more hundred spectators gathering at the edges of the 
cordon - the police pushed an Audi car right up in front of 
the doors. 

Half an hour later - at about 7 a.m. - they dragged the 
Audi away again with a rope. At once the besieged men 
opened the door. Clouds of gas came out. The police hurled 
more gas bombs at the entrance. The men tried to bat them 
away with long planks. 

‘Come out one at a time,’ a policeman bawled through a 
bullhorn. ‘Nothing will happen to you. Think of your life. 
You’re still young.’ 

Some twenty minutes later an armoured car turned into 
the yard and drove slowly up to the garage door to push it 
shut. But the overhang of the building above the garages 
stopped it from getting in close enough. It moved on 
towards the end of the yard, and just behind it the garage 
door opened again and the two men tried to escape in its 
cover. But they saw at once that the police were blocking 
them in every direction, They started shooting, but hit only 
a tyre of the armoured car. They crouched down and re¬ 
treated into the garage. 

By this time a television camera had been set up. A 
Frankfurt TV director, editor of a programme called Tag- 
esschau (Day’s Show), had been on his way to see a world 
record attempt by a Diesel car on the Opel test grounds at 
about 6 a.m. when he saw a police troop carrier with flashing 
light, then a patrol car. He reached a colleague with his car 
telephone, and soon cameras were filming the live show. 

So not just hundreds, or even thousands, but millions 
could watch the event. Eight times that day it was shown in 
the news programmes, the dramatic capture of the two men 
who (everybody knew by then) were Holger Meins and 
Andreas Baader. 

Baader stood near the slightly open door, and within sight 
of some of the police drew on a cigarette, changed the 
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magazine of his pistol, and took aim through the dooi. 
But a policeman watching from the balcony of a flat opposite 
fired at him first. The bullet missed but ricocheted and hit 
Baader in the right thigh. Baader howled and staggered back 
further into the garage. 

About eight minutes later Holger Meins appeared in the 
doorway and surrendered. He held up his hands, and the 
police shouted at him to strip. He took off all his clothes 
except his underpants. His left thigh had been grazed by a 
bullet. He advanced to meet the two policemen who were 
approaching to seize him. They twisted his arms behind his 
back. Meins also howled, 

‘Who is still in the garage?’ the police asked him. 

‘Andreas,’ he said. 

Another ten minutes or a little more went by, and again 
the armoured car drove up to the garage doors. This time 
creeping up in its cover there were several officers wearing 
bulletproof vests and gas masks. They got to the door and 
they could see, inside the garage, an Iso Rivolta, a luxury car 
made in Italy costing, new, all of DM 55,400 to most people, 
but nothing to Andreas Baader; and Baader, blond, un¬ 
shaven, wearing dark glasses, bleeding. Four of them went in 
and grabbed him by the arms and legs, carried him out 
struggling, and laid him on a stretcher. 

'You swine!’ he yelled, squirming on the stretcher while 
he was restrained and cameras popped and turned. 

The officer in charge asked, ‘Have you searched liim for 
weapons?’ 

Before any of them could answer, a pistol dropped over 
the edge of the stretcher and fell to the ground. All those 
who saw it burst out laughing - except Baader, of course. 
They took him to a waiting mobile hospital car, and he was 
given a blood transfusion. 

So once again Gudrun Ensslin was without her Baby, One 
week after his arrest she wandered into a boutique in Ham¬ 
burg, quite near the offices of Konkret, where Ulrike 
Meinhof used to work. It was about 12.50 p.m. on Wednes¬ 
day, June 8th. She flung her leather jacket carelessly down 
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on a sofa and began to look over the shop’s consumption- 
terror choice. She looked ‘slightly unkempt’, a saleslady 
noticed. (Observant salesladies were a bane to Gudrun Ens¬ 
slin in her life of crime/politics/knight-errantry.) She was 
wearing brown tight-fitting cord trousers, red-brown lace-up 
boots, a sweater, large horn-rimmed dark glasses, and a 
brown shoulder bag. 

She took some time to pick out three sweaters, one red 
and two white, costing DM 59 each. She tried them on in a 
dressing room, leaving her leather jacket on the sofa. 

One of the saleswomen picked up the jacket to move it off 
the seat of the sofa. It felt very heavy. It must have had 
something in its pocket weighing it down and no doubt 
threatening the shape of the coat. A hand professionally 
considerate of clothes, or guided by curiosity, felt in the 
pocket. What it found there was a pistol. She told the man¬ 
ager, who quietly telephoned thepolice. 

‘We have a customer with a pistol in her jacket,’ she in¬ 
formed them. 

They told her to delay the customer in the shop. They 
would be there as soon as possible. 

The customer came out of the dressing room wearing one 
of the sweaters with the price tag hanging out. 

‘Can I help you?’ a saleswoman asked, and tried to 
interest her in more sweaters, in anything, in everything. 

But Gudrun Ensslin had made up her mind. She had 
chosen what she wanted. She got ready to go. The sales¬ 
woman picked up her coat to hand it to her and she grabbed 
it gruffly. When she stood at the cash desk ready to go with 
two fifty-mark notes in her hand, the saleswoman asked her 
apologetically if she’d mind waiting just a moment longer, 
as she had first to attend to another customer. Gudrun 
Ensslin replied, patiently enough, that in that case she might 
as well look at some stockings. 

At 1.26 p.m. the police arrived. One shouted, ‘Where is 
the person?’ 

Gudrun Ensslin jumped, but a second officer was standing 
behind her, and he grabbed hold of her, She struggled and 
they both fell. 
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‘What do you want of me?’ she shouted. 

‘I’m sure you know very well,’ the officer said. 

She was flown in a helicopter to Essen. She would answer 
no questions. A second gun, a Belgian high-precision 9-mm, 
was found in her bag, and newspaper clippings on the arrest 
and wounding of Baader, an identity card in the name of 
Margaretha Reins, Hamburg, Hochallee 21 - a smart 
address - a front-door key which did not belong to that 
address, and DM 830 in cash. She asked to have the money 
returned to her so that she could buy cigarettes and other 
such consumer luxuries in jail, but this was refused. 

A search of Hochallee 21 led to the arrest of five members 
of a commune, all of whom were later released. 

Again one week went by. Then a teacher named Fritz 
Rodewald, who lived in the Langenhagen district on the edge 
of Hanover, just off and in sight of the autobahn, was tele¬ 
phoned at half past twelve at night by a strange woman who 
mentioned a mutual acquaintance and asked if he could put 
up two people who would arrive later that day. He agreed 
without knowing more about his would-be guests. When 
they arrived he found out who they were. Then he could not 
decide what he ought to do. He was a Leftist, and he be¬ 
lieved that the terrorist gangs were harming the Left. Also 
he had a position of responsibility as Federal President of 
the Young Teachers Division of the Trade Union of Edu¬ 
cation and Science. So he went and asked the advice of 
friends. When they agreed that he must inform the police, he 
did so. He telephoned them, told them who was in his apart¬ 
ment, and stayed away from it. (Later he donated the reward 
money to the defence fund for the terrorists, which was ap¬ 
pealed for by the Red Help organization.) 

At 6.50 p.m. one of Rodewald’s guests, Gerhard Muller, 
came out of the apartment (which was above a bank) to use 
the public telephone on the sidewalk, right next to a police 
phone box. The police were already there. They approached 
Muller. He pulled his pistol from his belt, but they arrested 
him, and though he struggled and hit and kicked he was 
overpowered. There was no warrant out for him and no 
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‘Wanted’ notice. The police did not know of his B-M associa¬ 
tion until his arrest. 

He was the son (born 1948) of an unqualified teacher who 
had fled the DDR and reached West Berlin in 1956, then 
moved with his family - four children in all - to the Black 
Forest south of Stuttgart, where he took a job in a Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz factory. Gerhard was clever at school, firsts all 
the way. He went on to a Gymnasium and continued to 
collect honours. But his father took him out of school, be¬ 
cause he thought he was growing arrogant, and apprenticed 
him as a telecommunications engineer. After two years or so 
Gerhard gave it up, and moved about Europe taking various 
jobs. For a while he worked as an assistant electrician in the 
American Army Headquarters at Heidelberg. In 1968 he 
was convicted of an offence under the homosexuality laws, 
and later of a minor theft. He had an affair with a girl stud¬ 
ent, and when it broke up in 1970 he got drunk and at¬ 
tempted suicide, more than once. His doctor advised him to 
seek help with the SPK. 

When Muller was taken away, the police went into the 
building and up to the door of the Rodewald apartment on 
the second floor. A woman opened it. She was not armed. 

They seized her. She demanded that they let her go, she 
called them ‘you pigs’ and ‘shit-bulls’, but she couldn’t 
escape. They took her off. She was shocked and terrified, 
and she began to cry. 

For hours she struggled hysterically, until her face was 
quite swollen, so that in the photographs taken for the 
records and the newspapers she looked quite plump, but in 
fact she weighed only ninety pounds. (Her way of life had 
surely become difficult lately. It was hard to find accommo¬ 
dation or help of any sort. The gang had spent twice as much 
money as they had stolen. She must have known that she 
could not go on for much longer.) 

Eventually she was persuaded to drink some tea. But she 
insisted that ‘a bull should drink the first half. A bull did. 
Then she took the cup and stirred about in it with her finger 
looking for ‘poison powder’. The police said they were not 
sure of her identity. She was not recognizable, they said. In 
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her bag she had a Stem article which showed an X-ray pic¬ 
ture of Ulrike Meinhof s head with clamps inserted after her 
brain operation. So they took their captive to a hospital and 
had her head X-rayed, and clamps were revealed in the same 
places, She also had the scar of a Caesarean operation. Then 
they were sure, they said, that they had got Ulrike Meinhof. 1 

In her luggage were found three 9-mm pistols, one sub¬ 
machine gun, two hand grenades, one ten-pound bomb. 
Some of the weapons had been bought by Rolf Pohle. 

A letter written in prison by Gudrun Ensslin was also 
found on her. It was mostly so cryptic as to be semi-coded. 

It gave an account of her arrest, in which she said she ‘had 
shit in her brain, been nervous, sweaty etc. Otherwise I 
should have ticked, But I was dozy; it went so fast. Possibly 
a Kripo cunt immediately behind me in the shop. I was not 
all there, otherwise a saleswoman would now be dead (hos¬ 
tage), I too and perhaps two bulls.’ It started with the name 
‘Liesel’, probably Meinhofs new cover name. Some sen¬ 
tences were indecipherable, such as: ‘Ha Ga... barrel’, and 
‘El,.. garden and job later’. Some were suggestive rather 
than interpretable: ‘3i. pond .., assemble in fourteen days 
(not earlier via brother at daughter. KER - shop [Gabi 
knows] via brother contact to little fatty new.)’ (‘Little fatty 
new’ was Wilfried Bose, who was to help hijack a French 
airbus to Entebbe in 1976 and to die there when Israelis 
rescued the hostages; but this was only known after his 
death, when ‘little fatty new’ was at last identified by Ger¬ 
hard Mailer.) u . 

Some of Ensslin’s sentences were clear enough: Shut 
your trap and stay in the hole.’ Another, ‘Mac is on holiday, 
four weeks, to be spent there,’ was a possible reference to the 
apartment of a man named Iain MacLeod. 

On June 25th, plain-clothed police entered an apartment 
owned by MacLeod in Stuttgart. It was six thirty on a Sunday 
morning. They let themselves in with a key and were about 
to enter the bedroom when the door was opened suddenly 
and MacLeod stood their naked. He shrieked-as who would 
not - when he saw a civilian pointing a sub-machine gun at 
him, and he slammed the door. The police officer fired two 
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shots through it. One of them hit MacLeod in the back and 
Idled him. 

English newspapers claimed that the German police had 
made a tragic mistake. They grumbled, not without 
justification this time, about German police methods, 
German police brutality. 

In Germany it was rumoured that MacLeod was a British 
secret-service agent. He had been in the army, later had 
worked for the British consulate, and then stayed on in Ger¬ 
many as an agent selling Squeezie mop buckets, an English 
product out of which he had apparently made a fortune. 

The German police believed he was transacting arms 
deals for the B-M gang in Switzerland. An arms emissary 
from Switzerland had, they maintained, met Baader in 
another Stuttgart apartment which they said was also rented 
by MacLeod. And at yet another apartment of his they 
found a ‘typical’ B-M radio with its button fixed to the 
police radio frequency and notes on police radios in the 
handwriting of Ulrike Meinhof. 

The lease of this last apartment was in MacLeod’s name, 
and his name was still beside the bell, but his mother in 
Edinburgh and the German lawyer she hired maintained 
that he had in fact given it up when he moved into the apart¬ 
ment where he was eventually killed. The key found on 
Gudrun Ensslin when she was arrested fitted its door. 
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THE DEVIL 
TO PAY 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

THE GAME IS UP, 
THE GAMES GO ON 


In 1972 the world was looking towards Germany, where the 
fierce national rivalries of the Olympic Games were,to be on 
display in Munich come September. From the printing 
presses early in the year, the posters advertising the games 
began to roll out. And an unofficial one appeared too, of 
Fritz Teufel looking thoughtful in a track suit. If he was not 
posted up on the public billboards, he did appear on the 
walls of communes, student rooms, leftist bookshops, the 
offices of certain lawyers, journalists, and professors, 
and on the pin boards of the model nurseries of the Schili 
alongside Che. 

So Fritz Teufel was back, or expected back. His name was 
in the air again like a little figure on a recorder. And in the 
very month when Baader, Meins, Raspe, Ensslin, and 
Meinhof were arrested and put into jail, Fritz Teufel was let 
out. He had been sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for 
attempted arson endangering human life; he had tried to 
bomb out the Berlin Lawyers’ Ball, He worked as a tailor 
and was well-behaved during his stretch in Landsberg prison, 
west of Munich, the very same in which Hitler had served 
eight months and a bit for high treason in great comfort and 
luxury, dictating Mein Kcimpf . Two day’s remission were 
granted to Teufel for the special purpose of voting in the 
Munich local elections. But for all his civic conscientious¬ 
ness, he was soon to drop out of sight again, underground. 

The proper posters for the Olympic Games went up in the 
proper places. The Games began. On September 5th and 
6th, some Arab gunmen of ‘Black September’, the military 
arm of Yasser Arafat’s PLO, killed eleven of the Israeli 
athletes. 1 And the Games went on. 
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By this time - mid-1972 - other terrorist groups were 
making their names and gaining reputation in the Federal 
Republic. Members of one would drift to another. No single 
group had a fixed membership over any length of time. The 
most notorious (after the B-M) was the ‘Movement Second 
June’, named after the date on which Benno Ohnesorg was 
shot in 1967, several of whose members were associated with 
the B-M gang and/or the defunct SPK. 

The group included a few more proletarian members than 
the RAF, which might have incorporated the Movement 
Second June if it had agreed to expel certain members whom 
the RAF accused of ‘lacking ideological foundation’, by 
which the RAF ideologists, Ulrike Meinhof and Gudrnn 
Ensslin, most probably meant that those Second June 
members regarded themselves as anarchists and not com¬ 
munists. All the terrorist groups of West Germany had 
popularly been called ‘anarchist’ because the forces of law 
and order were their declared enemies, but the RAF repudi¬ 
ated the description. 

One of the .Second June members who was both pro¬ 
letarian and lacking ideological foundation was Michael 
Baumann, cover name ‘Alex’, also known as ‘Bommi’. He 
came on to the terrorist scene through his liking for rock 
music and so through the dubs of Berlin. After a while he 
wanted to get out again, but was afraid that his. comrades 
would kill him if he did, His picture joined the ‘Wanted’ 
gallery, and eventually he persuaded the organization to 
help him- leave the country. They gave him the means to get 
to Vienna, where he stayed a while in a commune, then sent 
him an air ticket to India, via Rome, so that he could find a 
guru, 2 One of his tasks on behalf of the Second June was to 
journey to Italy to visit Giangiacomo Feltrinelli in his pub¬ 
lishing office. As he saw him walk in, Feltrinelli would take 
out his chequebook, open it, and say ‘How much?’ The 
amounts were never small. But this was not extortion. Felt¬ 
rinelli gave money to the terrorists because he wanted to. 

Members of the Second June who made headlines were 
Angela Luthier, Thomas Weissbeeker, and Georg von Rauch. 

Angela Luther (who, according to Gerhard Muller, 
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helped with the laying of Baader-Meinhof bombs in Munich 
and Heidelberg) is the daughter of a very rich Hamburg 
lawyer. Her family’s mansion stands in Blankenese, one 
block from Ferdinands Hoh, where Rohfs house stands. 
She was briefly married to a film director, Hark Bohm, and 
became a teacher. In Berlin she lived with Heinrich von 
Rauch, brother of Georg and son of a professor of history at 
Kiel University. In June 1972 a smart apartment she rented 
under another name burst into flames. It was found by 
firemen to be a bomb factory, and things belonging to the 
once-again fugitive Use Stachowiak were found in it, 
Thomas Weissbeeker, another professor’s son, was shot 
by the police in Augsburg, and along with Petra Schelm and 
Georg von Rauch has become a martyr to the RAF, Move¬ 
ment Second June, Black Help, Red Help, Black Cross, and 


soon. 

Georg von Rauch was shot by the police in a moment of 
panic and confusion after a gun battle, when he had already 
been disarmed and taken into custody. 

On May 3rd the newspapers reported that three student 
leaders had been executed in Turkey. The Second June de¬ 
cided to put a bomb into the Turkish consulate in Berlin. But 
a more reliably lethal kind was wanted. Ulrich Schmiicker, 
who had joined the group in March 1972, had become 
friendly with an Arab, a member of the PFLP, who had in¬ 
structed him in the making and laying of bombs. On May 
5th Schmiicker took one to the consulate,. The bomb was 
placed in the back entrance, set to go off in fifty minutes, t 
Another comrade telephoned a warning to the police, and 
the whole group settled down in front of their television set.- 
Not a word about a bomb in the Turkish embassy did they 
hear. They telephoned the police again to lodge a complaint 
that they took no notice of telephoned bomb warnings. Tire 
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location in detail, the bomb had not been found. It never 


Undiscouraged, the group planned to make anomer porno 
and blow up the Turkish embassy in Bonn. They tried to 
steal a Mercedes for the job, but though they had been 
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instructed by the B-M on how to do it, and though they 
followed the instructions carefully, they did not succeed. So 
they hired a Fiat, and four of them, including Schmucker, 
set off for a small town near Brunswig, to make the bomb in 
the bedroom of a friend. They decided to stop over at Bad 
Neuenahr, Ulrich Schmiickcr’s home town, to spend the 
night with his parents. But they got there at 4,30 a.m. and 
were too considerate to wake them up, so they pulled up in 
a parking lot and slept in the car. At five thirty on May 7th 
they were wakened by the police, who found explosives and 
timing devices in the trunk. They were arrested. 

When Ulrich Schmucker came out of jail, he was ac¬ 
cused by the rest of the group of having ratted on them to 
the police. They ‘tried’ him and Schmiicker’s most inti¬ 
mate friend, Gotz Tilgener, was ordered to kill him since 
they said, he had ‘helped the pigs’. They told Tilgener that 
he had to do it to prove that he was still a comrade, and also 
because he was the only one trained in ‘control shooting’. 
The plan was that he should shoot Schmucker in a forest 
area near Bonn next to the police sports ground. The corpse 
was to be covered with plaster of Paris and stood up in the 
parking lot at Bad Neuenahr, where the four would-be 
bombers had been arrested, on the second anniversary of 
that occasion. 

Glitz Tilgener believed that ‘the game had gone too far’. 
The comrades slammed the gun on the table and said, ‘Get 
on with it.’ Tilgener refused. 

But on the night of June 4th-5th somebody else ‘got on 
with it’. 8 Ulrich Schmucker, at the age of twenty-two, was 
shot dead in the Grunewald, the wild park on the western 
edge of Dahlem in Berlin where once Kommune I had tried 
out its confectionery bombs against the trees. The Movement 
Second June said they had ‘liquidated an instrument of the 
class enemy’. They dismissed all criticism of their action 
with scorn on the ground that ‘morality is bourgeois’. 

: Gotz Tilgener was found dead some time later, of drugs 
and alcohol, after receiving threatening letters. Murder was 
suspected, but no evidence of it has been found. 

A murder was actually claimed by the Movement Second 
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June. It was apparently an act of vengeance for Holger 
Meins, who had been arrested with Baader and who died in 
a hunger strike on November 9th, 1974. On the Sunday after 
his death, the president of the West Berlin High Court, 
Gunter von Drenkmann, who had never tried any of the 
Baader-Meinhof group, was celebrating his sixty-fourth 
birthday. A party of young men came calling at his home, 
carrying bunches of flowers. The Judge himself answered 
the doorbell. The young men, bearing guns as well as 
flowers, fired at close range, and von Drenkmann was shot 
dead. 

Then came a kidnapping, of the chairman of the West 
Berlin CDU (Christian Democrats), Peter Lorenz, a lawyer 
aged fifty-two. 

A letter set out the kidnappers’ demands: first, that those 
sentences should be annulled which had been passed on 
Berlin demonstrators who had protested against the death of 
Holger Meins: then, that six jailed terrorists should be re¬ 
leased, including Horst Mahler. The letter further insisted 
that they had to be ‘accompanied to their destination by a 
figure of public life, This person is to be the parson and 
retired mayor Heinrich Albertz’ (the very same who had 
defended the police action on June 2nd, 1967, on the oc¬ 
casion of the Shah’s visit, and who had subsequently experi¬ 
enced a conversion). The letter was to be published as an 
advertisement (paid for by the CDU) in about a dozen news¬ 
papers, many of them Springer-owned. And while Lorenz 
was imprisoned there was to be a ‘cease-fire’ on the part of 
the police - no house searches, no arrests, no ‘Wanted’ 
posters, and so on. Tf all demands are precisely met the 
safety of the prisoner Lorenz is guaranteed. Otherwise a 
consequence as in the case of Chief Justice G. von Drenk¬ 
mann is unavoidable.’ 

Horst Mahler refused to go and stayed in his cell, but the 
other five were flown from West Berlin to Frankfurt, where 
a Boeing 707 was ready with full tanks and a crew of four, as 
demanded, to fly them to Aden with DM 20,000 each, 1 

Peter Lorenz spent six days in a cellar, 10 feet by 7 feet, 
which had been made to resemble a prison cell, with bars, 
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bunk, washbowl, table, and chair. He was watched at all 
times. His captors were armed and wore masks, coveralls, 
and gloves. He never saw the face of any of them. 

On March 2nd the Berlin elections were held, and the 
CDU polled over 1 per cent more of the votes than the SPD 
(Social Democrats), In the 1971 elections, the CDU’s share 
of the votes had been 12 per cent below the SPD. Even 
radicals now accused the terrorists of being counter¬ 
effective, 

Lorenz was released at midnight on Tuesday, March 4th, 
in the Volkspark. 

In the summer of 1975, citizens of West Berlin found bus 
and U-bahn rail tickets dropping into their letterboxes like 
gifts from heaven, uncharged-for, On Wednesday, July 30th, 
and on Thursday, July 31st, two banks were raided, both 
branches of the Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin West. On the 
thirtieth, two men and two women, all masked, held every¬ 
body up with guns, and while DM 100,000 was being lifted, 
the five customers in the bank were offered a little refresh¬ 
ment, chocolate-covered cakes called Negerkiisse (‘Negro 
kisses’). The robbers left the box behind them for the em¬ 
ployees to help themselves. The next day another box was 
left in the Breitestrasse bank (loot about DM 100,000 again, 
and four hundred bank-guaranteed Eurocheques) with a 
leaflet beside it which read: 

THE REFLATION PROGRAMME OF 
THE MOVEMENT SECOND JUNE 

Where everybody says that the ruble has to roll again 
so that the chimneys can smoke again, our movement 
too, within its limitations - after all we’re all sitting in the 
same shitty-boat - wants to make its contribution. Let’s 
hope it all goes well, therefore; out with the coal 
[money]!! 

Revolutionary Negerkiisse from the urban guerrillas 
of the Movement Second June attached. 

Free tickets and little cakes as gifts from bank robbers - 
these happenings carried the signature of Fritz Teufel (the 
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magic flautist blowing again), so perhaps he, in person or 
spirit, had something to do with them. Again the question of 
what he had or had not done was being asked. 

The search for the kidnappers of Lorenz and the raiders 
of banks who brought cakes with them went on. In the 
course of it the police became interested in a four-storey 
house on the Birkbuschstrasse, in the working-class Steglitz 
district of West Berlin. It adjoined a' bombsite not yet re¬ 
stored. Number 48 had once been a delicatessen. Its sign was 
still up when the police arrived to look it over because a 
garbage collector had noticed large quantities of pamphlets 
and some vehicle licences in the bins. .The pamphlets were 
found to be issues from the underground, and the licences 
forged. The building was not entirely uninhabited. There 
was a neatly kept flower bed behind it And somebody was 
apparently using the second floor as a printshop. A search of 
it was found rewarding. 

It seemed that Ralf Reinders and his girl friend Inge Viett 
had been there, and they were soon found there again. Ralf 
Reinders was the supposed leader of the Lorenz abduction 
group and was later identified as one of the party who had 
called on Judge von Drenkmann. He and Inge Viett and one 
Juliane Plambeck were arrested on September 9th, 1975. And 
one thing leading to another, a few days later two others, a 
man and a woman, were arrested. The woman was named 
Gabriele Rollnick, and the man, Fritz Teufel. He had 
DM 31,000 on him, supposedly from the recent bank raids. 

He no longer had the company of his old comrades 
Langhans and Kunzelmann. Langhans was swinging among 
the chic. And Dieter Kunzelmann had withdrawn his orgasm 
from public concern and had settled down, short-haired, to 
family life. 

Fritz Teufel went to jail again, to await trial for com¬ 
plicity in the Lorenz kidnapping and the bank jobberies by 
bandits who left gifts of little cakes. It seems that he be¬ 
longed to the Movement Second June, as did Ralf Reinders. 
A very long-haired prophet of the Romantic ideal of self- 
fulfilment through the. maiming, blinding, killing, and 
tormenting of others, Reinders had once planned to bomb 
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the Jewish House in Berlin (a new building incorporating 
the portico of the old Jewish House destroyed by the 
Nazis). Why? ‘In order to get rid of this thing about Jews 
that we’ve all had to have since the Nazi time.’ 5 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


CROCODILE TEARS 


Three years were to pass before the hard-core members of 
the Baader-Meinhof terrorist gang were brought to trial for 
murder, attempted murder, robbery, and fo rmin g a criminal 
association. During that time the courthouse was built in 
which the four were to be tried. 

Ulrike Meinhof was put into Ossendorf prison in 
Cologne. She was alone in her cell, was allowed visits from 
near relatives, books, and a radio. She received and sent 
letters. Her sister visited her at first, and brought Regine and 
Bettina. No doubt their mother was glad that they were alive 
and safe. She wrote them, saying that she thought about 
them often; imploring them to visit her again; asking them 
to make things for her, to send paintings and drawings. And 
through them she sent messages to others: to their grand¬ 
mother to write family news to her; to their father that she 
believed he wanted to be thought highly of by ‘communism’ 
again. She advised them where to go for their vacations - to 
Kampen, or their Aunt Wienke, which, she added, would be 
very pleasing to Renate. 

But when Renate wrote to Ulrike, the letter was returned 
unopened. Renate Riemeck understood. Much as she would 
have liked to visit Ulrike, she did not apply to do so. And 
she was afraid that if she was asked to give evidence at her 
trial it would be deeply disturbing to Ulrike, and she hoped 
it would not happen. T don’t know what Ulrike would do - 
Pd bring back to her all her real life,’ she said. 

During the initial period of imprisonment, the solitary 
confinement was also relieved by the lawyers and priests 
whom all the prisoners saw, and representatives of Amnesty 
International. 1 

Then the lawyers launched a campaign to protest against 
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what they called the ‘isolation torture’ of the B-M and other 
terrorist prisoners. They complained loudly that several of 
the prisoners were being kept in isolation to a degree that 
amounted to torture, that they were being subjected to 
‘sense deprivation’ in silent cells painted entirely white, that 
their lights were being kept on all night, that doctors of their 
own choice were not allowed to examine them to give an 
independent opinion as to the effects of such treatment on 
their mental and physical condition. 

Astrid Proll, also in a single cell in Frankfurt, was exam* 
ined by an ‘independent’ doctor (that is, one not chosen by 
the court; the demand for him implying of course that any 
officially appointed doctor was likely to be un¬ 
trustworthy), who said that she had suffered both mental 
and physical damage. She was sent to a clinic in the Black 
Forest, from which she escaped, and she has not, at the time 
of this writing, been re-arrested. 

The Ministry of Justice said in answer to these ac¬ 
cusations that all prison cells were painted white; that the 
light was left on if the authorities had reason to fear that the 
prisoner might commit suicide, and the guard had to look in 
at intervals through the night. They denied isolation torture 
or sense deprivation. Meins and Raspe, they pointed out, 
were both allowed to join the other prisoners, but of their 
own accord did not. They did say that conditions could have 
been better for the B-M prisoners in the early days, but that 
it took them time to learn how to provide better conditions 
which were nonetheless secure. 

Whether because of the campaign or because the ministry 
was learning better ways, conditions did improve. Ulrike 
Meinhof got the company of Gudrun Ensslin at Ossendorf. 
And at once she stopped the family visits - on the grounds 
that there was always a guard present, and she could not talk 
freely - and no longer wrote to her children. After a couple 
of years had gone by without another letter from their 
mother, the twins said sadly to Renate, ‘Mommy never 
writes to us any more, not even for our birthday,’ The 
guards had been kind to the children and tried to be friendly 
with Ulrike. But she rejected or ignored their approaches, 
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In September 1974 Meinhof was moved to the Moabit 
prison in West Berlin, where she was tried for her part in the 
freeing of Baader. She was sentenced to eight years’ impris¬ 
onment, but until January 29th, 1976, when she became 
officially a convicted prisoner, she lived like the others in the 
conditions of awaiting-trial prisoners at Stammheim. These 
conditions were by no means bad: the prisoners could have 
their lights on as far into the night as they wished, provided 
they paid for it. Pay for it they did, Or they could have 
candles. They were allowed portable television sets -Baader 
and Meinhof each got themselves one. Their daily walk was 
extended from the usual sixty to ninety minutes. On four 
days a week they were allowed to spend two hours together. 
They could have gymnastic equipment for the asking. They 
could play table tennis for an hour on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but did not do so. Ulrike Meinhof and Gudrun 
Ensslin could meet other women prisoners if they wished, 
but did not. They had about two thousand books and a 
special cell to keep them in. Their cells looked very like 
modern student rooms in a modern hostel, with bright 
blankets; tables, chairs, and shelves; records and record 
players. Some B-M prisoners got magazines sent to them 
free of charge, solicited from editors. 

Eva Riihmkorf (Ulrike Meinhofs university and Ham¬ 
burg friend) pointed out that the Stammheim four 
had extraordinary privileges. She could not get even one 
of their concessions for the boys in the juvenile prison of 
which she became governor. And even allowing for the 
difference between awaiting trial and sentence-serving 
conditions, the four were unusually well off, and the 
other prisoners in Stammheim expressed resentment about 
it. 

Gudrun Ensslin, when she was in Essen jail, went on a 
hunger strike from June 20th to July 10th, 1972, in protest 
against an investigation into whether the lawyer, Otto 
Schily, smuggled letters from her to Ulrike Meinhof. She 
became worried about her health, her flaking skin and 
bleeding gums. Her own lawyer, Kurt Groenewold, was 
searched when he visited her. Her sister Christel came to see 
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her and said, ‘We are simply sick of this Polit-Krimi’ (politi¬ 
cal cops and robbers story). 

Gudrun got very angry and shouted back that her true 
brother and sister were Thomas Weissbecker and Petra 
Schelm. 

Christel said, ‘In comparison with the laborious 
painstaking work of the Left, laying bombs is a simple 
matter.’ 

Gudrun retorted, ‘You have no idea how difficult it is to 
lay bombs.’ 

Ulrike Meinhof too went on a hunger strike over the 
Schily inquiry. 

Baader, imprisoned in Dusseldorf jail, was laid up for a 
while with a smashed thigh bone. His mother could come 
and sit beside him. She reported that he was well fed and was 
reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin (in German), He had cigarettes 
and other gifts from the Raspberry Reich, and devoured 
pudding with raspberry juice. He said of Gudrun Ensslin’s 
hunger strike, ‘She shouldn’t do it, she knows it keeps her 
from thinking clearly!’ He was quite happy lying there with 
his bandage, his momma by his side, his pudding with rasp¬ 
berry juice and his tear-jerker book to read, so why should 
he go on a hunger strike? It was only when the influence of 
the two women, Ensslin and Meinhof, made itself felt on 
him again that he ‘continued the struggle in the only way 
left’, threatening the callous authorities by endangering his 
own life. 

There were a number of hunger strikes among the pris¬ 
oners during the months and years that followed. The prison 
authorities preferred to provide fortified milk rather than 
force-feed. If the hunger strikers would not take it, after two 
days their water was withdrawn so that they would be com¬ 
pelled by thirst to take the milk. 2 

The B-M gang members were imprisoned in several cities. 
Most of them chose lawyers they believed sympathetic to 
their views, largely from the Socialist Lawyers’ Collectives; 
Christian Strobele (who was to be excluded from the Stamm- 
heim trial) was a member of the Berlin collective which 
Horst Mahler had helped to found. In Frankfurt there were 
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von Plottnitz and Riedel (who were to be Stamraheim de¬ 
fenders), in Stuttgart Klaus Croissant (excluded) and Jorg 
Lang (who was to go underground), in Heidelberg Eberhard 
Becker (underground) and his wife Marieluise Becker 
(Stammheim defender), and in the Hamburg collective most 
notably Kurt Groenewold (excluded), who is the son of a 
property millionaire. It was he who had acted for Ulrike 
Meinhof in her divorce proceedings. He and Klaus Crois¬ 
sant led the campaign of protest against the conditions of 
imprisonment. And one of the weapons of the campaign was 
the hunger strike. 

Some of the prisoners did not want to protest in this way. 
But when one of them, a helper of the gang named Kay- 
Werner Allnach, wanted to start eating again because he 
became very ill, his lawyer advised that he continue. Kurt 
Groenewold was this lawyer. But Allnach ignored his de¬ 
fender’s advice and gave up his fast. So Groenewold stayed 
away from him. Allnach had to undergo an operation and 
was so ill that his recovery was in doubt. When the doctors 
thought there was no hope for him, Groenewold came to see 
him again. But Allnach did recover - and engaged another 
lawyer. 

Another prisoner wanted to abandon her hunger strike, 
too, but was afraid of reprisals if the gang should get to 
know that she had so ‘betrayed’ them. So the prison staff 
protected her by continuing to include her name on the daily 
report of those still refusing to eat. The defending lawyers 
did not find out that she was eating again. Nor did the other 
members of the gang. And the lawyers continued to try to 
rouse public opinion to indignation on behalf of the 
sufferings of the prisoners: the conditions of imprisonment, 
the so-called ‘isolation torture’, ‘sense deprivation’, and so 
on. 

In addition to the charge that they acted as clients’ cour¬ 
iers, some of the lawyers were investigated for other alleged 
offences: Dr Klaus Croissant and Dr Jorg Lang, for in¬ 
stance, for ‘supporting a criminal association’. Early in 
May 1972, the police had found out that Klaus Croissant 
was looking for an apartment for Baader and Ensslin. A 
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woman police employee met Dr Croissant in a restaurant 
and told him that they knew. (‘She must be credited with a 
service to the revolution,’ he said.) But the police had been 
watching her, and when they confronted her with an ac¬ 
cusation, she admitted everything that had passed between 
her and the lawyer. The next day Croissant’s office was 
searched. And in August 1972 Jorg Lang (the son of a 
parson) was arrested. The occupant of a Tubingen apart¬ 
ment - which the police had found to be a complete forgery- 
printing workshop - alleged that Lang had employed him to 
forge papers for the B-M gang. Lang was released but went 
underground. 

The Hamburg Lawyers’ Collective, which included Kurt 
Groenewold, had powers of attorney from several of the ar¬ 
rested terrorists, but dated, if at all, from some day in the 
period during which they were still being sought by the 
police for serious crimes, 

The solidarity of some of the lawyers with their terrorist 
clients was openly and unequivocally advertised in their 
offices, with posters displaying slogans about isolation tor¬ 
ture, hunger strikes, the Red Help defence fund - along with 
the poster of that poor, clever, crippled Polish Jewess who 
' failed to bring off her Spartacist revolution and was brutally 
murdered in 1919, the ubiquitous Rosa Luxemburg, pur¬ 
portedly criticizing the socialists now in power: ‘The SPD 
does not want socialism.’ 

On February 9th, 1973, seven lawyers, including Eberhard 
and Marieluise Becker, Croissant, and Groenewold, staged a 
four-day hunger strike themselves. Dressed in the lawyers’ 
robes which they tried to avoid wearing in court, they car¬ 
ried banners in front of the Federal High Court (Bundesge- 
richtshof) in Karlsruhe, reading: 

BGH [Federal High Court] - brown Nazi gangsterband. 

BGH is reprehensive. One it’s shit, and two expensive. 

Stop the murder of legally deprived groups, 

In the testimony which Gerhard Muller gave at the 
eventual trial of Baader, Meinhof, Ensslin, and Raspe, he 
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said of Klaus Croissant that he was a ‘travelling salesman in 
matters Ensslin’; that it was Croissant who brought Siegfried 
Hausner into the group and frightened him off again (but not 
for long) when Ensslin thought him unreliable and decided he 
should be liquidated. Of Strobele and von Plottnitz he said 
that they ‘kept the B-M members in line with leadership 
policy’; of Haag that he passed on Baader’s instructions to 
the other prisoners; of Groenewold, Croissant, Strobele, von 
Plottnitz, and the Beckers that they did, as the State had 
alleged, carry messages between prisoners; and of Strobele, 
Haag, Croissant, both the Beckers, Lang, von Plottnitz, and; 
some, other lawyers that ‘they were to rebuild the RAF’. In 
addition, he said, Strobele had the task of getting formulae 
for explosives from Jordan. 

Several arrested B-M members were brought to trial. Karl- 
Heinz Ruhland was sentenced on March 15th, 1972, to four 
and a half years - six months more than the prosecution 
asked for. Horst Mahler was tried in Berlin on March 1st, 
1971, for his part in the freeing of Baader, along with Irene 
Goergens and Ingrid Schubert. Otto Schily defended 
Mahler, There was one surprise witness: Mahler’s old friend 
and accomplice who had helped with Iris dig-for-arms pro¬ 
ject in the cemetery, Peter Urbach, stepped up before the 
judges to give evidence against him. He had been spying for 
the police all along. Dieter Kunzelmann appeared as a 
witness to discredit Urbach. When asked what his profession 
was, he answered, ‘Victim of class justice.’ On the night 
before the judgment APO groups threw Molotov cocktails 
into a Berlin police station. Shop windows on the Ku-Damm 
were smashed. The police made a hundred arrests, Several 
Marxist groups insistently dissociated themselves from the 
demonstrations. The verdict was: Horst Mahler, not guilty; 
Ingrid Schubert, six years for attempted murder and freeing ; 
a prisoner; Irene Goergens, four years of youth detention 
for the same offences. But the State appealed (as the civil 
code permits), and on appeal the ‘not guilty’ verdict on 
Mahler was reversed and the sentences on the two women 
upheld. 

In the autumn of 1972 Mahler was tried for bank robbery 
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TNovember 1974, when Ulrike Meinhof was sentenced 
for her part in the freeing of Bander to erght years irapns- 
onment, Mahler was fed ™th her for forming; a annual 
association. He was sentenced to twelve years (to ran con- 
currently with the earlier sentence of fourteen yrars). And 
Hans-Jhrgen Backer, also tried with them, was found not 
guilty. There was tumult in the court when the sentences 
were announced. Meinhof addressed the Berlin court. Her 
speech, claiming exclusively political motivation for the 
freeing of Baader, was involved, ponderous, obscure. 

By this time however, Mahler had had a change of heart. 
He declared that the RAFs way was, after all, the wrong 
way. It had no support from the masses, and without it 
armed insurrection was impossible. He joined the Maoist 
KPD (Communist Party of Germany - a new, legal one). So 
the RAF expelled him. Monika Berberich declared him, in 
September 1974, to be a dirty bourgeois chauvinist, a cynic, 
a mandarin now openly in league with the state protection 
officers. She said that he was and had always been arrogant, 
and had promoted a personality cult for his own person 
even way back in 1967; and furthermore he was politically 
irrelevant and ridiculous. 

Meinhof and Mahler both appealed, but their sentences 
were upheld. The state prosecution did not appeal, so 


In September 1974, the terrorist prisoners drew up a list 
of demands: 

Free self-organization 

Payment on a par with those outside doing the same job, 


Free choice of doctors 
Self-administration through elections 
Unrestricted visiting, without guards 
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Freedom of assembly without guards, and sexual contacts 
outside working hours 
Mixed (sexes) institutions 

The authorities did not grant these reforms, 

Complaints from the prisoners pelted the judges. Mari¬ 
anne Herzog complained, ‘During my exercise time an 
officer had a gun in his pocket. On July 3rd he even had his 
hand in his pocket’ - this to Federal Judge Wolfgang Bud- 
denberg, whose wife had been terribly injured by a bomb in 
her car which exploded when she turned on the ignition. 

Complaints of ‘isolation torture’ and the hindering of the 
defence continued, They were taken by Croissant and 
others of the lawyers to the European Commission for 
Human Rights. The plea was that as ‘political prisoners’ 
their clients were cut off from contacts both within and out¬ 
side the prison, and that it was being made difficult, if not 
impossible, for their defending lawyers to protect the rights 
to which they were entitled by the West German Con¬ 
stitution or the Convention of Human Rights. 

The commission pointed out that the lawyers of the com¬ 
plainants were obviously not being prevented from lodging 
these complaints in detail. Further, the commission found, 
they did not prove their allegations, although repeated ap¬ 
plications for extensions of time were granted to them, And 
their failure was never attributed to any attempt on the part 
of the accused government to prevent them from replying, 
So the government’s version of the events not having been 
contradicted with evidence, the commission accepted it as 
factual. 

The commission rejected the claim of the complainants 
that they were ‘political prisoners', since they were impris¬ 
oned not for their political convictions but because they 
were suspected of severe common crimes. The conclusion 
was that ‘the commission declares the complaint to be im¬ 
permissible’. 

So the prisoners were not being tortured. That was surely 
good news, But there was no expression of relief from those 
who had cried out against their alleged sufferings - and 
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supported their hunger strikes from which some suffered 
severely and one, Holger Meins, eventually died, his death 
thereafter being consistently blamed on the judiciary and 
the state authorities. 4 

Still the lawyers continued to insist that their clients were 
being subjected to inhumane treatment and fascist-type pol¬ 
itical persecution. Why then, if they were so sure, had they 
not been able to prove it? 

Klaus Croissant gave an answer: ‘It took us another four 
months,’ he said, ‘to find the right medical experts who 
would have given evidence in our favour.’ 

A little longer yet, and they might have tracked down a 
qualified doctor. 

Soon after the death of Holger Meins in the hunger strike, 
and as part of the campaign against the prisoners’ sufferings, 
Dr Klaus Croissant contrived to get Jean-Paul Sartre to visit 
Baader in Stammheira. The famous novelist and existent-, 
ialist philosopher was met at the airport by Croissant. 

The philosopher and the man of action had an hour and 
fifty minutes in each other’s company, in a cell, but not in 
direct communication with each other, as they had no 
language in common. Daniel Cohn-Bendit had been nomi¬ 
nated as their ideal interpreter, but he had not been allowed. 
(He later interpreted Sartre and the German press to each 
other.) They had a dependable interpreter, however, from 
the United Nations. Croissant was not present. 

At the press conference afterwards it was Croissant who 
spoke first. He said it was the eighty-fourth day of the 
hunger strike, and menacing for the prisoners. Was the 
government just letting people die? It was fascism that was 
going on. Non-violent resistance had not been understood. 
The prisoners would go on with their hunger strike, and it 
was the apparatus of the government that was to blame. The 
stage of hunger was now such that coma would shortly set 
in, crisis point was possible any day, and the end of their 
lives. In intensive care, in a twilight state, they lay there tied 
to their beds. This was the kind of violent treatment to which 
they were subjected. The authorities were not answering 
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the demands of the prisoners (for free self-organization, the 
right to strike, etc.). The intensive care was only a pretence 
of care. The five wanted to start a thirst strike. Isolation 
must stop. The lawyers were demanding a change in the 
conditions of imprisonment. 

Sartre then spoke. He said he had just come from seeing 
Baader, to whom his first question was about Bander’s pol¬ 
itical convictions, and whether there was any relationship of 
the group with the mass of the people. Baader answered that 
his small group had counted on building up a relationship 
with the working masses, and that a long education was 
necessary to make clear to the masses that there are actions 
necessary to construct a new organization of the masses. 
And this organization was just temporary and provisional, 
because the German proletariat was broken by fascism. The 
group searched for relations with the Third World, the 
Arabs, and with Latin America, to make a political organ¬ 
ization against the influence of the United States. This part 
of the fight was not certain; it was just at present confined to 
the Federal Republic as a fight of the masses against capital¬ 
ism - a revolution for labour against the bourgeoisie. 
Baader defined the masses as the farmers and the proletariat. 
He said this fight would end in a civil war. And it was 
different in France or Italy because in those countries there 
was no fascism. As there was no fascism in France and Italy, 
there were other possibilities for the fight there. So this sort 
of fight was especially for the Federal Republic. 

Sartre described Baader as very thin and light, having lost 
thirty-five to forty-five pounds, so he had lines on his face? 
and around his eyes. His face was drawn, and you could see 
he was hungry. 

Satre had asked him, ‘Why are you on a hunger strike?’ 

Baader had replied, ‘To protest against the intolerable 
conditions in solidarity with the other members of the 
RAF.’ 

Sartre then told the reporters, in answer to questions, that 
Baader lived in a white cell, and there was no noise at all, 
just three times a day you heard the footsteps of the warder 
who came with the food. The light was on for twenty-four 
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hours, and this was intolerable. Had Sartre witnessed these 

conditions for himself? No. Did Baader say that these were 

his own conditions? No, Baader himself had his light off at 

11 p.m., but he said the others had it on for twenty-four 

hours. 

Did Sartre think that this was like Nazi prison con¬ 
ditions? 

No, this was not reminiscent of the Nazi treatment of 
prisoners in Sartre’s view, but it was a form of psychological 
torture to have no life around you, no sound, no footsteps. 
Other people are necessary to the psyche, and noise is useful, 
and to be able to look out of windows and see people pass¬ 
ing by. The warder approached, knocked, retreated, and 
then there was silence again. This sort of thing could also 
cause nervous troubles and troubles of the circulation. 
There were three effects. One, it destroyed them psycho¬ 
logically so that they were unable to defend themselves. 
Two, it drove them mad. Three, they died. 

The European Commission of Human Rights, he went on 
to say, was against any form of torture. 

In Bander’s case, furthermore, the lawyers were hindered 
from talking to him, 

Then Sartre explained why he had made the visit. Many 
people saw Baader just as a criminal, but he, Sartre, had 
visited him because he had sympathy with the Left, even if 
he was not at one with this section of the Left. He enlarged 
on this. The unity of the masses, he said, cannot be achieved 
by the advent of the B-M group. He understood the Latin- 
American and Algerian struggles, where people started to 
fight to free themselves before they even had weapons. Ho 
was not at one with Baader, but he was sympathetic to the 
terrorists in the Algerian war. ‘We can say this about the 
politics of Baader: that the proletarians cannot follow him. 
And,’ he said, ‘It is not the principles of Baader which are 
wrong, but his deeds.’ [What principles could those be?] 

A journalist asked: Can violence be excused? 

Sartre: In 1943 every bomb against the Nazis was legit¬ 
imate because mankind had to be freed from the Nazis. 

In answer to a question on prison conditions he said, 
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‘Simple cells, yes, but the same conditions for all prisoners 
and they should not be separated from the other prisoners.’ 
[Sartre had not been told that the other prisoners resented 
the privileges the terrorists were getting.] 

Journalist: How do you know there was isolation? 
They have been offered exercise with the other prisoners. 

Before Sartre could answer, one of the lawyers said, ‘It’s 
an old story, it’s well known, we’ve been pointing it out for 
years, Baader in one corner, Raspe in another, and eight cells 
around them without anybody, creating an acoustical 
vacuum. Ulrike Meinhof had been in such an acoustical 
vacuum for eight months [the radio and the visitors excep¬ 
ted].’ 

Croissant asked the assembled sceptics of the press, ‘Do 
you want more people dying?’ 

Someone asked Sartre where he had got his information 
from. He had got it, he said, from a long article in Temps 
Moderne and documents he had received. One such docu¬ 
ment was, for instance, a demand by the lawyers that the 
solitary walks in the hospital yard should be stopped. 

Question: Why did you visit Baader in particular? 

Sartre: The group is called the Baader-Meinhof group, 
and Baader is the chief. 

Question: Did Baader talk well in his discussion? 

Sartre: He was weak, he had his head in his hands to 
hold it up, he had difficulty concentrating. 

A month earlier, Baader ‘would have been a better part¬ 
ner in the discussion’, the philosopher misconjectured. 

Question: Was the murder of Judge von Drenkmann 
right, and is murder a tolerable form of political struggle? 

Sartre: No, I do not think that that murder was right. 

The lawyers spoke again. They complained that the state 
was trying to prevent the accused from having any lawyers 
to defend them. They said that the accusation that the 
lawyers were supporting violence had not been concretely 
proved, nor that they had smuggled material to or from the 
prisoners, They said that the accused wanted a political trial. 

Sartre then suggested that Heinrich Boll should found a 
committee to find out what was true. (Boll did form a 
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group to support committees formed to support the pris¬ 
oners.) 

Question: Does a democracy need such methods [as the 
RAF use]? 

Sartre: This group endangered the Left. It is bad for the 
Left. A distinction must be made between the Left and the 
RAF. 

Question: Would a visit like this have been possible in 
France? 

Sartre: Probably not. 

Question: Whose idea was it? And why now, when 
Baader is at crisis point? 

Sartre: Now is the right time. I came to help - three 
months ago it would not have been possible. The initiative 
was that of Croissant, The reason for the hunger strike was 
the conditions of imprisonment. 

Question: Did you ask about the murder of Drenfc- 
mann? 

Sartre: There was no time. And we could not falk freely 
because a policeman was there and a warder. 

Question: Why not see Meinhof? 

Satre: Because it is called Baader-Meinhof, not 
Meinhof-Baader. 

In the Stuttgarter Zeltung the next day, a commentator 
wrote, ‘Philosophy, someone once said, is reason in a dinner 
jacket. But if what French philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre had 
to offer journalists after his visit to Andreas Baader in Stutt¬ 
gart yesterday has anything to do with philosophy at all, one 
would have to say it was unreason in its old tweeds.’ 

Early in 1975 the hunger strike was called off, gymnastic 
equipment was put to use, health and strength were assidu¬ 
ously built up by the prisoners, and the authorities won¬ 
dered what kind of rescue bid was imminently expected. 
Helicopter? Sewers? Or was someone about to be kid¬ 
napped and held to ransom? 

It was past mid-April when Baader issued the following 
i cell circular, mostly in small letters. 

to g/u [Gudrun/Ulrike, probably.] 
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i no longer bothered about it: i had n radio + have the 
sequence + analyzed the reporting, that will still have to 
be done in the newspapers in the next few days: sequence 
of decisions, Fundamental decisions (important!) n dia¬ 
gram of the times they need be able decide: to become 
grand Crisis staff (state ministers, presidents, minister of 
interior, minister of justice, buback [Buback, Chief Fed¬ 
eral Public Prosecutor]) air flight times etc, hanna 
[Hanna-Elise Krabbe] is to do it, that is very important + 
must go quickly, i will pass on the stuff from Wednesday. 

Nine terrorists imprisoned in Hamburg burned papers 
and got their belongings together. One joked to a guard, 
Tm going out today.’ 

On April 21 st there was a flurry of visits by lawyers. 

Then on Thursday, April 24th, 1975, at 11.30 a.m. B two 
young men came into the commissionaire’s lodge of the 
German embassy in Stockholm, said that they had lost a 
passport, and were given a yellow visitor’s card and told to 
go to the consular department on the first floor. The inner 
door with an automatic lock was opened for them, and they 
walked into the building. Two others appeared and said they 
wanted to see someone about student matters, and the 
commissionaire told them to go to the Goethe Institute. 
They argued aggressively, insisting they should see someone 
in authority and that the commissionaire was hot someone 
they would take orders or advice from. While they were 
warming up their quarrel a young man and woman wearing 
black armbands asked to be directed to the department con¬ 
cerned with inheritance matters. The door was opened for 
them and they passed through, while the two students con¬ 
tinued to complain. The social affairs attach^ came out with 
his driver, and before the door could shut again the stu¬ 
dents charged past them and caught it. They nipped into the 
building, and they all started up the stairs. A police guard 
rushed after them, but when one of the students turned on 
him with a sub-machine gun, he ran back to the com- 
missionnaire’s office shouting, ‘Alarm! They’re armed!’ 5 
Meanwhile the two young men who had entered first had 
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reached the desk of a passport official. They had made some 
inquiries and received some answers when one of them pulled 
out a sub-machine gun from under his anorak, and the other 
produced a pistol. They ordered the official into a visitor’s 
waiting room and told him to lie down. When he was prone 
one of his captors trod hard on his right hand and demanded 
the keys to the upper floors. Another official, two secretaries 
and a visitor who appeared at the door were also ordered to 
lie down on the floor. 

The invaders found the keys on the person of the passport 
official. They obviously had inside information, since they 
knew that this was the man in charge of the keys. The raider 
with the pistol took them to the locked door which led to the 
stairs and the upper floors. By the time the other raiders 
came running up to the first floor, and the alarm had sud¬ 
denly begun to sound, the man with the pistol was able to 
unlock the door and they had clear passage through to the 
higher offices of the embassy. 

The terrorists, six of them together, now rushed on up the 
building, firing as they went, deliberately driving people out 
of the building. Three took the back stairs, three the elevator 
to the third upper floor, where a civil servant in one of the 
offices heaved a large safe against his door with a strength he 
had not imagined he had. Soon the expected terrorists came 
along, banged on the door, and shouted, using their standard 
form of address, ‘Open up, you pigs!’ When nobody obeyed 
them they started firing at the door, but were nonplussed 
when their bullets ricocheted off the safe’s back. 

The economics attach^ tried to get out by coolly putting on 
his hat and coat and walking out of his room towards the 
stairs, apparently oblivious of the commotion, pulling on his 
gloves. But he was stopped at the head of the stairs. The 
invaders gathered hostages into the library, then drove them 
with others into the ambassador’s office. 

The ambassador himself had gone from his room on the 
third floor to the office of the cultural attache on the same 
floor when he had heard shooting below - a terrorist’s firing 
at a door he had been unable to open. The ringing of the 
alarm told them both that the security guards were aware of 
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something being amiss. From the window of this office the 
ambassador saw his wife emerging from the front door of 
the residence and he waved her back, signalling urgently that 
she should stay away. He went into a store room which had 
no name or number on the door. When the others had been 
rounded up and taken to his room at the end of the passage, 
he came out and said to the raiders, ‘You have forgotten 
me.’ .They took him to join the others. 

There were twelve hostages held at gunpoint: the am¬ 
bassador; the economics, military, cultural, and press 
attaches; a couple of assistant attaches; the office manager 
of the embassy; a messenger; and three secretaries. The 
terrorists looked into closets - where they found the mess¬ 
enger - but missed another secretary who was hiding in 
Room 306. 

. the hostages were made to lie down on the floor in a 
circle, their heads in the middle. The raiders put on masks, 
balaclavas with eyeslits. The legs of the hostages were tied 
and they were ordered to put their hands on their heads. In 
that position they were to remain for six hours before they 
were given one hour of respite sitting up against the walls of 
the room. 

When the raiders found, on examining personal papers, 
that the messenger was a messenger they said to him ; 

‘Well, you are more one of us, aren’t you?’ 

But the messenger was no terrorist. And later it was 
known that they were not messengers. They were former 
patients of the Neurological-Psychiatric Clinic of Heidel¬ 
berg, former members of Dr Huber’s SPK. The crazy 
brigade. 

The ambassador told them who he was and asked them to 
keep him as hostage and let the others go. But the six 
ignored him. 

Police were swarming over the building. One of the 
raiders went to Room 306 (where the undiscovered secre¬ 
tary was still in the closet, only to be found by the raiders 
hours later when she crept out and sat in the room) and 
from there he telephoned to those below. 

‘This is the Commando Holger Meins calling. Listen to 
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me. If the police do not clear the building the military 

attache will be shot.’ 

Another took one of the secretaries to a room with a type¬ 
writer and dictated to her: 

To the Governments of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the Kingdom of Sweden. 

On April 24th, 1975, we have occupied... 

The secretary was nervous. The Collected Socialist 
Patient looked over her shoulder to check her typing and 
saw that she had given all the nouns an initial capital letter, 
as is customary and correct in German. Furiously he tore 
the paper from the machine and ordered her to type every¬ 
thing in small letters. A would-be designer of a whole per¬ 
fect world, naturally he had aesthetic sensibilities which 
could suffer over trifles. 

She started again: 

to the governments of the federal republic of ger- 
many and the kingdom of Sweden! 

on april 24th, 1975,11.05 o’clock, we have occupied the 
embassy of the federal republic of germany in Stockholm 
and have taken prisoner the ambassador dieter stoecker, 
military attachd andreas von mirbach, economics 
attache heinz hillegart, and cultural attache anno elfgen to 
free 26 political prisoners. 

these are: gudrun ensslin, andreas baader, ulrike mein- 

hof... 

The secretary had not adjusted the tabulator to list the 
names vertically. Again the small-lettcrist tore out the sheet 
and ordered her to start again, this time remembering to 
tabulate the names into a nice column. 

The twenty-six names, headed by the Stammheim four, 
included the nine in Hamburg. 

The demand was that within six hours the twenty-six 
prisoners were to be assembled at Frankfurt airport, each 
with twenty thousand dollars this time, and there was to be a 
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Boeing 707 ready to take them to a country yet to be named. 
Any delay, and one German official would be shot. All 
would be shot if the embassy was stormed. And if the ter¬ 
rorists were attacked they would explode fifteen kilograms 
of TNT in the embassy. 

By this time the police had cleared the lower floors, They 
set up ladders to clear the second upper floor, but the ter¬ 
rorists fired on them from the windows. Again there was a 
phone call. The police must get out of the building, or the 
military attache would be shot in fifteen minutes. 

The police ignored the threat. 

So two terrorists marched Baron von Mirbach to the rail¬ 
ing at the top of the main staircase near the elevator, and 
Mirbach called out, imploring the police to withdraw, 

‘We wouldn’t think of it! ’ the officer in charge shouted back. 
Mirbach saw the consul looking up from the second floor, 
and he pleaded with him to persuade the police to go. Til be 
shot if the police haven’t cleared out of the building by two 
o’clock.’ 

t At two minutes to two a terrorist phoned down again to 
give a final warning. 

Meanwhile the endless demand was still being typed, The 
small-letter dictator was fetched out of the room by a com¬ 
rade, and a few moments later Mirbach was shot. They fired 
at him five times. They hit him three times, in the head, 
chest, and leg. Two terrorists carried him out and threw him 
down on to a landing of the main staircase between the ' 
second and third upper floors. For an hour he lay there 
bleeding. Then the humanitarians above permitted two 
policemen, stripped to their underpants, to carry him away. 
He died three hours later in the hospital. 

The small-letterist returned to his dictating. 

the responsibility for the shooting of the military 
attache is borne by the police, they have not left the build¬ 
ing in spite of an extended ultimatum. 

The remaining hostages Were still in the ambassador’s 
room, guarded by the woman terrorist, Hanna-Elise 
Krabbe, erstwhile Collected Socialist Patient, who sat with 
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her legs crossed, wearing a flower-embroidered jeans suit, in 
fashion just then, with the ‘hip’ accessory of the sub¬ 
machine gun trained on her captives. 

One of the men served water to the prisoners, scooped 
from plastic wastebaskets which they had thoughtfully filled 
earlier in case water supplies were cut off. He also permitted 
visits to the lavatories under guard. Everyone waited for the 
reaction to the ultimatum, finished at last and sent down¬ 
stairs with a relieved secretary at 2 p.m. They fully expected 
the authorities to be as compliant as they had been over the 
Lorenz affair. The time limit was 9 p.m. 

It was getting very close when the Swedish Minister of 
Justice, Lennart Geijer, who had installed himself on the 
ground floor and was in touch with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme, tele¬ 
phoned up to the terrorists and told them that their 
ultimatum had been rejected, without any concessions of any 
sort. 

The terrorists were dumbfounded. This was simply im¬ 
possible! A German official repeated the message. It was 
true. The German government was not going to meet their 
demands. 

An all-party crisis committee had been in session in Bonn, 
and the decision was now irrevocably made. 

The Swedish Minister of Justice offered the six a safe- 
conduct if they would let their hostages go. But the terrorists 
rejected the offer: 

our ultimatum stands, if our demands are not met we 

will shoot one member of the embassy staff every hour. 

our motto: victory or death! 

At twenty past ten they fetched the sixty-four-year-old 
economics attache from under Hanna-Elisc Krabbe’s guard 
into an adjoining room and stood him against the window. 

‘Hello! Hello!’ he called. ‘Do you hear me?’ 

Then three shots were fired. 

The old man shouted out once more, unintelligibly, and 
fell back into the room. 

At a quarter past eleven three secretaries were released 
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with a typed message repeating the demands and threatening 
more shootings. 

The Swedish Minister decided to attack with gas. But be¬ 
fore an attempt of the kind could be made, at ten to twelve 
there was a terrific explosion on the third floor. Parts of the 
roof were blown off and all the windows were blown out. 

The terrorists had put tins of explosive into a refrigerator 
which stood in a small room opening off the ambassador’s 
office. Nervously they had fastened wires to it and trailed 
these wires across the floor where the hostages were still 
lying. The one in charge of this perilous operation was stand¬ 
ing in the doorway facing the anteroom when the re¬ 
frigerator blew up. A flame caught him, and then it shot 
across the ambassador’s room and ignited ammunition 
which was lying about. One of the raiders in an adjoining 
room got such a fright that he dropped a hand-grenade, and 
injured himself so badly that he was to die in two hours. He 
was identified later as Ulrich Wessel, a millionaire by in¬ 
heritance. He staggered into a lavatory, as if hoping that he 
could wash off the fragments of shell which peppered one 
side of his body. The ambassador was there ahead of him, 
having managed to free himself from his bonds by getting 
his shoes off, and had flung open a window and was shouting 
for help. When he turned he saw the terrorist standing 
behind him, the mask removed. ‘Have you gone mad, letting 
off explosive?’ the ambassador asked, his authority restored. 
And the shaken young man hastened to excuse himself, 
pleading in bare-faced terror, ‘It was an accident!’ 

The hostages made their way through smoke and over 
rubble along the passages and down the stairs to safety. One 
of them, the assistant press attache, was unconscious and 
had to be helped by his singed and wounded colleagues. On 
the way to the stairs they passed three unmasked terrorists. 
They were standing about a fourth of their party - Wessel 
again - who was now lying on a large, overturned, metal 
filing-cabinet. A little farther on another terrorist lurched 
through a shattered door-frame and begged them, ‘Take me 
with you! Please!’ But the men, burdened with their col¬ 
league, ignored him and went on. 
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Five of the terrorists were at last caught by the police as 
they crawled out of a smashed ground-floor back window. 
One of them was so badly burnt that he had to be dragged 
by his comrades. He was the one who had carried out most 
of the wiring job on the explosive and had generally super¬ 
vised the operation. He was Siegfried Hausner, of the SPK 
Working Circle Explosives. He never did learn to use them 
properly. 

The assistant press attache who had been knocked uncon¬ 
scious by the blast was to remain in a coma for two months. 
The ambassador had both his eardrums shattered, and they 
had to be restored by surgery. The other hostages were 
wounded too, but survived. 

The terrorists were all sent back to Germany. Siegfried 
Hausner died ten days after the raid in the intensive care 
unit of the hospital of Stammheim prison. Forty per cent of 
his skin was burnt, and his skull was fractured. 

The four members of the ‘Holger Meins Commando’" left 
to stand trial, Hanna-Elise Krabbe, Karl-Heinz Dcllwo, 
Lutz Taufer, and Bernd Maria Rossner, were all members 
of Dr Huber’s Therapy-Through-Violence movement, or 
Bomb-for-Mental-Hcalth, Kill-for-Inner-Peace. 

The prisoner masses in Stammheim rioted when the news 
of the attempted freeing reached them. In Hamburg the 
nine’s belongings were scattered about the cells again. Gym¬ 
nastic equipment was left lying idle. 

It looked, even to the Stammheim four themselves, as if 
the trial would start as scheduled in a month’s time. Baader 
was in difficulties over finding counsel. Both Groenewold 
and Croissant were excluded from his defence, as they were 
suspected of distributing secret prison letters - Croissant had 
also been excluded in May from the Stuttgart Lawyers’ 
Assocation, because he referred to the Stammheim judges, 
who by law were the guardians of defendants, as the 'mur¬ 
derers’ of Holger Meins - so .Siegfried Haag of Heidelberg 
took over. But he was arrested on a charge of having trans¬ 
ported arms for the B-M gang. He was soon released from 
custody, but went underground. 

On May 21st, 1975, the Stammheim trial began. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

JUDGMENTS 


The first twelve days of the trial set the pattern for the whole 
of it: disruptive moves by the defence lawyers chosen by the 
accused, and the accused themselves, involving numerous 
and lengthy applications, objections and accusations direc¬ 
ted against the presiding judge, Theodor Prinzing. The de¬ 
fendants hurled vituperative abuse at the five judges, the 
state prosecutors, and the state-appointed lawyers for the 
defence. 

The defendants and their chosen lawyers absented them¬ 
selves from the court whenever they chose, often in dis¬ 
regard of orders from the bench. The object of these tactics 
of disruption was to make a shambles of the proceedings, to 
bring the court and the whole of West German justice into 
disrepute, and to make a mockery of the law itself. They did 
not succeed in forcing an abandonment of the trial, but did 
create the impression among some foreign observers that the 
trial ‘cast serious doubt over West Germany’s commitment 
to due process of law’. 1 There was a precedent for using 
tactics of this kind for just such purposes - by the chosen 
lawyers of Nazi offenders in the days of the Weimar 
Republic. 2 

On the opening day of the trial the defenders of choice 
brought an application to re-admit the excluded lawyers, 
Groenewold, Strobele and Croissant. There was a nine day 
recess while the application was considered by a court of 
appeal. It was rejected on May 30th, the second day of the 
trial. 

The third day came on June 10th when an application for 
the dismissal of the eight state-appointed defence lawyers 
was rejected. Among the reasons given by the court for the 
rejection was the justifiable suspicion of complicity between 
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some of the chosen lawyers and their clients; and so the 
state-appointed lawyers were to ensure that the trial would . 
continue if the chosen defenders did not attend. Marieluise 
Becker, the defender by choice of Ensslin, said that the 
state-appointed defenders were ‘puppets in a show trial*. 
Baader announced that he would not listen to any answer 
from the state-appointed lawyers to this accusation. Ensslin 
shrilly supported him. Their performance looked very much 
like showing-off, as if they fully expected, and felt they 
could rely upon, considerable sympathy among the spec¬ 
tators in court - and beyond it in West Germany and the 
world at large. 

Prinzing admonished the accused, upon which Baader de¬ 
manded to be led out. Ensslin shouted, ‘We can choose- 
them or us!’ Prinzing warned them: ‘If you continue dis¬ 
turbing the proceedings-’ 

‘Yes.’ Ensslin shrieked: ‘We are going to disturb 
them!’ 

‘So you want to cause a disturbance?!’ Prinzing inquired. 

‘Yes, you arse-hole!’ Baader yelled. 

Meinhof in quieter, lower, pleasanter and more controlled 
tones said through her microphone that she would like to be 
led out. All the accused stood up. 

‘Will the accused not sit down?’ Prinzing asked. 

‘Nothing,’ defence-lawyer Schily insisted, ‘in the criminal 
trial procedure requires the accused to sit down.’ 

Prinzing said that the defence should advise the accused 
not to interrupt. He ordered a brief recess to allow the de¬ 
fence an opportunity to do so. As soon as the judges had 
withdrawn, Baader, Ensslin and Meinhof leant towards 
their chosen lawyers, some of whom got up and stood below 
the desk of the accused, and there was much quiet laughter 
as they conferred. Raspe was silent. And of the lawyers, 
Hans-Heinz Heldmann (acting for Baader), who had come 
late to the case after the exclusion of the suspect lawyers, 
alone worked on, poring over massive files. 

The court had no sooner reconvened after the recess than 
Ensslin began to shout again. 

‘If those pigs over there,’ she screamed, meaning the stater 
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appointed defenders, ‘open their snouts once more, we will 
go. Either them or us!’ 

It seemed that the defenders of choice had not advised 
their clients to stop this kind of interruption. It looked very 
much as if they had advised them to continue. And so, as the 
rumpus went on, the court ordered the removal of the ac¬ 
cused. To their obvious satisfaction, since they had got their 
way, the four were led out. 

On the fourth day Heldmann asked for an adjournment 
to allow him time to study his brief. This application, which 
seemed (unlike most of the others brought by the defence) 
reasonable enough, was turned down on the grounds that 
Baader had known for some time (since autumn 1974) that 
his first choice of defender, Croissant, was threatened with 
exclusion from the trial, and it was up to him; .to have en¬ 
gaged another lawyer in good time. It was also pointed out 
by the court that Croissant’s file could be made available to 
Heldmann. Furthermore if such an application were granted 
the trial could be continually interrupted by similar 
motions. 

On the fifth day, June 12th, an application was brought by 
Schily for the trial to be abandoned and the accused released 
from custody as ‘sensory and social deprivation’ during ‘iso¬ 
lation custody’ had made them incapable of attending court 
or being any longer kept in prison. 

The application was rejected in the next session, six days 
later. Schily at once brought another application: to have 
Prinzing removed on suspicion of bias, because he ‘allowed* 
Holger Meins to die. This long application by Schily took 
almost two days to read: it was a ‘misuse of the law’ and 
characterized by a ‘high content of injustice’, according to 
the state-appointed lawyer Manfred Kiinzel, who com¬ 
plained of it in those terms in a letter to the Berlin bar 
association of which Schily was a member. He said further 
that the accusation against Prinzing of responsibility for the 
death of Holger Meins constituted a defamation. 

On June 23rd, Croissant and Strobele were arrested. The 
offices of Croissant were raided by the police and files were 
taken away. So on the tenth day of the trial, June 25th, 
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Heldmann again applied for an adjournment, on the 
grounds that he no longer had access to the files of his pre¬ 
decessor. This time he was granted five days. 

On the eleventh day, July lst,Baader was given permission 
to speak, provided he stuck to the matter in hand and lim¬ 
ited himself to half an hour. Baader then proceeded to accuse 
Prinzing of responsibility for the death of Siegfried Hausner, 
the SPK member who had blown himself up with his own 
explosives in Stockholm. But his defender, Heldmann, did 
not consider Baader’s statements ‘coherent’. 

So Heldmann then spoke. But not to endorse his client’s 
accusation. He was concerned with the matter of Manfred 
Kiinzel, whom he wanted rejected as a state-appointed de¬ 
fence lawyer. Baader interrupted his defender and argued 
with him over whose turn it was to speak. 

‘I am talking now,’ Heldmann said firmly. ‘You will have 
your turn later.’ 

Baader sulked. ‘I find it shitty,’ he complained, ‘that I 
have to be told here by my lawyer that my statements lack 
coherence.’ 

On the 12th day, July 2nd, Schily applied for Kiinzel’s 
rejection. He maintained that Kiinzel’s letter to the Berlin 
bar association showed him to be ‘an accuser of Gudrun 
Ensslin’ and ‘an instrument of the Federal Prosecutor’. 
Kiinzel replied that he had written the letter in the in¬ 
terests of Gudrun Ensslin whom he was appointed to 
defend, as Schily’s statements had constituted a breach of 
law. 

The court rejected Schily’s application. 

‘Now,’ Prinzing said, ‘we will start the proceedings by 
coming to the interrogation as to the persons accused,’ 

Schily cried out, ‘No no, Mr President!’ and started to 
read another application to reject Pr inzi ng. 

And so it went on. 

In August an application for the abandonment of the trial 
on the grounds that it could not be fair, since politicians 
(including the Chancellor) had made comments which im¬ 
plied the accepted guilt of the accused, was rejected. 

In September it was ruled that the trial could continue in 
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the absence of the accused, since the ill-health given as the 
reason for their absence was induced by themselves, through 
their hunger strikes. 

After that, the accused, appeared only occasionally and 
only when they wanted to. 

In January 1976, the accused delivered a statement on the 
charge. It was a political harangue which lasted for three 
days. 

But it was in that month that the case for the prosecution 
began to look very strong indeed, Dierk Hoff, the ingenious 
maker of bombs, gave his testimony on the 27th January. 
The most damning evidence of all was to come in July, when 
Gerhard Muller stood in court and told the judges just who 
had planned, prepared and carried out the bombings which 
had resulted in the death of four people, and the injuring of 
many others. 

But between Hoff’s and Muller’s appearance in court, 
one of the accused confessed, and the life of another came to 
a violent end. 

In late April and early May 1976 there was a newspaper 
strike in West Germany. The four prisoners, always eager 
followers of their own press, lost this source of reassurance 
that they were still important to the outside world, which 
might well have had a depressing effect on their spirits. 
Drama was reduced if attention was withdrawn. But dra¬ 
matic announcements could still reach the public through 
radio and television. 

On Tuesday, May 4th, Gudrun Ensslin claimed re¬ 
sponsibility by the RAF for three of the lethal bombings 
with which they were charged. The other prisoners dis¬ 
sociated themselves from her confession. 

Discord reigned among them. There were angry quarrels 
between Meinhof and Ensslin. Meinhof, from her cell on the 
seventh floor of the prison, which she regarded as a centre of 
revolution, issued a stream of political tracts - which got at 
least as far as Ensslin, who covered them with notes of ob¬ 
jection and correction and then passed them on to Baader, 
after which they returned to their author, whether or not 
they passed first under Raspe’s upturned eyes, Meinhof, the 
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practised propagandist, was apparently irritated to the point 
of fury at this editing and censorship, She was not being 
respected as the oracle of her last little group. They did not 
prize and cherish her; they were rejecting her. Her old mel¬ 
ancholy stayed with her and deepened. It showed in her ap¬ 
pearance. She hacked off her hair carelessly, so that it stood 
in tufts all over her head. After the confession of Ensslin the 
hope that the verdict could be anything but ‘guilty’ could 
not easily be maintained. Meinhof knew that she faced the 
high likelihood of a very long prison sentence. The chances 
of rescue, after the Stockholm fiasco, were low. So cause for 
hope of any kind was hard to find. If she had resented 
having been ‘ineffectual’ in her days of being a journalist, 
ineffectuality must surely have weighed on her now, more 
heavily than before. If the RAF had had any effect at all on 
the country as a whole, it was only perhaps to have swung 
the electorate a little to the right. 3 Time and the next elec¬ 
tion would tell. 

In early May she was reading her ex-husband’s novel Die 
Genossh His pleasure there was to fictionalize Baader as a 
tool of the CIA. That aspersion was less likely to have 
troubled Meinhof than the irritation she would certainly feel 
at his relating facts about her own past. Her need to deny 
that personal feelings, character, or even individual opinions 
- for which, after all, one must accept individual re¬ 
sponsibility - had anything whatever to do with being an 
urban guerrilla, apparently remained unshakeable. 

But though Meinhof might have wished most earnestly to 
shed her identity by joining the gang and changing her way 
of life, identities are not shed, nor is a melancholy tempera¬ 
ment cured by living outside the law., 

On the night of Saturday, May 8th, she typed as usual, but 
it was affirmed by the authorities that she wrote nothing that 
could be read as any sort of statement of private feeling or 
personal message to any particular group or individual. 
Nothing like a farewell note, or an explanation of the action 
she then took. 

At ten o’clock she stopped typing. Some time after that, in 
the silence of the night, she stripped her bed, which stood 
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under the window of her cell, lifted off the mattress, picked 
up the bed, and set it against another wall. Then she put the 
mattress back on the floor against the wall under the 
window and stood her chair on it. She tore her towel into 
strips to make a rope. She made a noose at one end. The 
other end she was able to tie to the crossbar of her window, 
by standing on the chair. She put the noose around her neck 
and jumped. 

At 7.34 a.m. on Sunday, May 9th, the guard opened the 
door and saw the prisoner hanging facing her, the head 
drooping, the eyes wide open and popping, the face, neck, 
and arms mottled. The shins of the corpse were just grazing 
the edge of the chair. 

The prison doctor saw her a few minutes later. He found 
that the body was cold, which meant she had been dead 
some hours. 

Gudrun Ensslin, whose cell adjoined Meinhof’s, was told 
about fifteen minutes later that she could not see Ulrike 
Meinhof, as she was dead. 4 

At noon the postmortem was performed by two state- 
appointed specialists. Their finding was that Meinhof’s 
death was suicide by hanging. 

At 2.30 p.m, that day, Meinhof’s sister, Wienke Zitzlaff, 
came with one of the defence lawyers and Klaus Rainer 
Rohl’s daughter of his first marriage, Anja. They were not 
allowed to see the body until 5 p.m., when it was handed 
over to them. 

On Tuesday, the eleventh, they had another specialist of 
their own choice examine the corpse. He agreed with the 
official findings. 

Nevertheless, Klaus Croissant cast doubt on the veracity 
of the official account of the death by telling reporters that 
‘there was no crossbar on her window’. There was. Cross¬ 
bars are plain to see on every cell window of the prison; and 
if the State were going to lie, it would surely trouble to 
make its lie credible. But the suggestion of foul play on the 
part of the State - something to hide, something vicious and 
extreme - was seized upon by the foreign press for its sen¬ 
sationalism. In some English newspapers the suggestion that 
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Meinhof was murdered by the State, which then tried to 
make a clumsy cover-up, was aired as a perfectly plausible 
and even preferable alternative to the suicide.® 

On that Tuesday the trial continued. Presiding Judge 
Theodor Prinzing ruled that Meinhof s death was no reason 
for a ten-day adjournment, as applied for by the defence. 
That day there were student riots and demonstrations in pro¬ 
test against the ‘state murder’ of Ulrike Meinhof, in several ; 
cities in Germany, most violently in Frankfurt, and also 
abroad, in France and Italy. 

On Friday the body of Ulrike Meinhof was driven to 
West Berlin. On Saturday, May 15th, she was buried in the j 
Protestant Cemetery of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
the Mariendorf district. Neither her foster mother nor her 
twin daughters were there. But four thousand others (some 
of them wearing masks) followed her to her grave. To them 
she was a martyr. 

But what had her own judgment been? 

There is good reason to believe that she had long dreamed 
of personal glory, of having a heroic role to play, since the 
days of her girlhood in Oldenburg; also, that she had not 
matured emotionally,- so that adolescent extremism, ‘abso¬ 
luteness’, and dogmatic moral idealism continued with her 
into her middle age. Martyrdom was all that was left to her 
in Stammheim prison, and martyrdom was, after all, the 
highest form of heroism which her country in her formative 
years, as well as the religion by which she was deeply 
affected, had provided for her admiration and ambition. 

Any idea that she condemned herself to capital pun¬ 
ishment because she found, through loneliness, fear, rejec¬ 
tion, and despair, the truth that she had brought herself to 
this through her own actions, and that she had been guilty of ; 
moral failure, is not likely. The sort of insight into self which 
makes moral absolutism impossible was not within her 
capability. If she could not see herself as morally superior to 
others, she might choose to call herself a much greater 
sinner; but if she had had a change of heart about terrorism, 
she gave no hint of it. 

Apologists for her have said that she ‘thirsted for justice’. 
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her graveside, Pastor-and-Professor Gollwitzer de¬ 
livered the funeral oration, as he had done for Benno Ohne- 
st , a ?. of tbe stor y rhne years earlier. He declared 
that Ulrike Memhof was ‘the most significant woman in 
German politics since Rosa Luxemburg’ 
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its supporters if Meinhof had been killed (like Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg), preferably under cruel circumstances, by a state 
which they cast in the role of the wicked so that their own 
activities against it could prove them to be the good. Dis¬ 
agreeably for them, the state was innocent of the crimes they 
wished it to be guilty of, and continued to provide no 
justification for the actions which the terrorists performed in 
the name of ‘antifascist resistance’ (an expression they mis¬ 
applied more mischievously than ignorantly) and which 
were in fact carried out for no cause but the gratification of 
their own egotism. 


But the state, being democratic, was not above criticism; 
nor was the court: and both came in for it during the last 
months of the trial at Stammheim. Criticism of the presiding 
judge, Theodor Prinzing, had been expressed by the defence 
from the start of the trial, and over eighty applications were 
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made by the defendants’ lawyers-of-choice for his removal, 
on the grounds of bias and neglect of duty. But it was only in 
January, 1977, about three months before the end of the 
trial, that such an application at last succeeded, It was pre- 
tented on January 29th, and this time it was put forward by : 
Hans-Heinz Heldmann, Bander’s lawyer by choice; but it 
pursued a line of argument first put forward a little earlier by 
the state-appointed defence lawyer, Manfred Kiinzel. The 
point made was that Prinzing had given information from 
confidential files of the court to a judge of the appeal court; 
information of a kind that was not to be introduced in evi¬ 
dence. And the appeal court judge himself, Albrecht Mayer, 
had been dismissed some days before Prinzing’s resignation 
on the grounds that he had passed this information to the 
newspaper Die Welt along with comments which were not 
impartial. These were grounds for the court to accept, not 
that Prinzing was biased, but that there was sufficient reason 
for the defendants to believe that he might be biased; and so 
the application was granted. 

When Prinzing stepped down, Dr Ebcrhard Foth took 
over from him. Four judges had sat in throughout the 
trial along with the five on the bench so that such a sub¬ 
stitution could be made routinely without the trial being 
jeopardized. 

On March 15th, 1977, it was publicly revealed that the 
government of the state of Baden-Wurttembcrg had 
ordered certain interviews between defendants and their 
lawyers to be listened into by means of bugging devices.* 
The state government admitted that this was true, and 
justified the order on the grounds that it was done to prevent 
killings and kidnappings. An instance was the bugging of an 
interview between Ulrike Mcinhof and her lawyer on April 
24th, 1975, just after the raid on the Stockholm embassy 
which had failed to force the freeing of imprisoned ter¬ 
rorists. The conversation allegedly touched upon the abduc¬ 
tion of children from a playground, presumably in order i 
that they might be held hostage. And from November 30th, 
1976, conversations of Baader, Ensslin and Raspe were 
bugged for twelve days following the arrest on November 
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The court at Stammheim made it clear that it had not 
sanctioned or even known about the buggings. It also direc¬ 
ted that no such thing was to be done again to the three 
defendants. Had the court permitted the buggings, there 
might have been grounds for the declaration of a mis-trial: 
but as the government claimed sole responsibility and the 
court denied having had any knowledge of them whatsoever, 
the trial was not abandoned. The defendants went on hunger 
stiike in protest against the buggings, and Baader demanded 
that Willy Brandt and Helmut Schmidt be called as wit¬ 
nesses. Neither he nor the other accused would attend the 
trial again, they resolved, and the lawyers-of-choice said that 
they would not attend either because to do so would only be 
to legitimize this quagmire’ - meaning the court pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The trial entered its last month, but before it came to an 
end there was one-more murder. The Chief Federal Pros¬ 
ecutor himself, Siegfried Buback, was the victim. 

On the morning of April 7th, 1977, at about a quarter past 
nine, his Mercedes drew up at a traffic light in Karlsruhe. 
A motorcycle stopped beside it on the kerb side, with two 
helmeted people on it. The passenger carried a briefcase out 
of which he drew a sub-machine gun, and as the light turned 
green he sprayed bullets into the car of the Federal Pros¬ 
ecutor at close range. Buback was nearest to them in the 
front of the car beside the driver. His jugular vein was tom 
open, and he and the driver were killed. A police inspector 
sitting at the back of the car, was gravely wounded and died 
of his wounds five days later. According to eye-witnesses, 
the assassins paused to peer into the car before they roared 
off at high speed. They abandoned the cycle in a motorway 
underpass near by, and journeyed on in an Alfa Romeo 
which they left in a village about an hour’s drive from 
Karlsruhe. From there they could have caught a train to 
Bietigheim a few miles further on, where the main Paris- 
Vienna railway passes through. 

The German Press Agency and Die Welt received letters 
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without capitals which said that the ‘Commando Ulriko 
Meinhof claimed responsibility for the killing. It was a re¬ 
venge for the ‘murder by the state’ 7 of Ulrike Meinhof and 
Siegfried Hausner. 

Within hours the police were able to name their suspects. 
The motorcycle had been hired on April 2nd from a 
Dusseldorf hire company by a young man who gave a false 
name, but was identified as Gunter Sonnenberg. His name 
and picture went up on the Wanted posters along with those 
of two others; Knut Folkerts and Christian Klar, . 

Less than a month after the murder, on May 3rd, an old 
lady pensioner told the police in the little town of Singen, on 
the Swiss border, that she had spotted two terrorists, a 
young man and a young woman, sitting in a cafd. She had 
been studying Wanted posters, and the rewards offered for 
the capture of suspects, and had decided to keep her eyes 
open for them. The police found that she had not been mis¬ 
taken about the two people in the cafe. Both had their 
pictures on the wall of the police station. 

After a chase through the streets, and an exchange of 
gunfire during which two policemen were wounded, the 
young couple attempted to escape in a stolen car. But they 
took a wrong turning into a dead-end road which took them 
no farther than the bank of a small river. There they aban¬ 
doned their car and ran. But the police were close behind 
them. One of the pursuers paused to look into the aban¬ 
doned car, and sawa sub-machine gun lying on the back seat 
He took it with him in pursuit of the escaping man, and used 
it to shoot him in the head. The woman was stopped by a 
pistol-shot in the leg. Although the man was dangerously 
wounded, he survived to stand trial with his comrade. The 
man was identified as Gunter Sonnenberg; the woman as 
Verena Becker, who had been let out of a Berlin jail in 
exchange for the kidnapped politician Peter Lorenz in 
March, 1975. And the sub-machine gun was identified as the 
weapon which had been used to kill Chief Federal Pros¬ 
ecutor Siegfried Buback. 

At Stammkeim the trial was nearing its end. The prosecu¬ 
tion had asked the court for a verdict of ‘three times life* 
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imprisonment plus fifteen years for each of the accused. The 
plea for the defence was made by the state-appointed lawyers. 
There were now six of the original eight, two having left 
when Meinhof died. The lawyers-of-choice did not put in an 
appearance. 8 Baader had tried to forestall the conclusion 
and wreck the trial by telling the state-appointed defence 
lawyers, whom lie and his co-defendants had hitherto much 
abused, that the only way they could fulfil their functions 
was to leave the trial. But they stayed to make their plea, all 
except Kiinzel, who refused (on the second last day) to 
carry on because he objected to the buggings. The argument 
for the defence was that a mis-trial should be declared for 
three reasons: because the interviews between the de¬ 
fendants and their lawyers had been bugged; because the 
appeal court judge who had received information from Pri¬ 
zing and so been dismissed was the same judge who had 
ruled that the hearings could be conducted in the absence of 
the accused; and because the court had not taken any official 
medical opinion on the health of the three prisoners for 
many months, The plea brought the trial to an end. 

On April 28th, 1977, nearly two years after the trial had 
begun, and in the absence of the defendants, a verdict was 
passed on Andreas Baader, Gudrun Ensslin and Jan-Carl 
Raspe. Each was found guilty of four murders, thirty-four 
attempted murders, six bombings and other crimes in¬ 
cluding forming a criminal conspiracy. Each was sentenced 
to imprisonment for ‘three times life’ plus fifteen years. 
Before a hundred and seventy-eight members of the public, 
forty-nine journalists, five state-appointed lawyers for the 
defence and three state prosecutors, the judges’ justification 
of sentence was read. It took three hours. The grounds on 
which the defence had asked for a declaration of mis-trial 
were dismissed; the argument on the buggings because the 
court had not authorized or sanctioned or even known 
about them; on the bias of the appeal court judge who had 
ruled on the absence of the accused because the finding was 
factually correct, and the judge had been properly appointed 
at the time he gave the judgment; and on the state of health 
of the accused because their bad health could not be a 
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was not diagnosed and he was treated for diseases he did not 
have. Early in 1940 he died, and it was then discovered that 
he had been suffering from cancer of the pancreas, Ulrike 
received the news of her father’s death with the indifference 
of a young child to an event that means nothing to her. 

Dr Meinhof had been an employee of the city and not of 
the state, so when he died there was no state pension for his 
widow. However, the municipal authorities offered to pay 
for her to study and qualify for a profession so that she 
could support herself and the children. She had passed her 
Abitur before her marriage but had not started formally on 
any higher education. Now she chose the subject she knew 
something about, art history.. 

Ingeborg found it hard to look after home and children 
and to study at the same time, and to keep the three of them 
on the grant from the city of Jena. She talked of taking in a 
lodger. 

In seminars at the university she became acquainted with 
a clever, good-looking, strong-minded, crop-haired, friendly, 
and generous young woman by the name of Renate Rie- 
meck, who was studying history and Germanistics as well as 
art history. The nineteen-year-old Renate was already a 
polymath by taste and aptitude. One day when the two 
women were still only colleagues rather than friends, Inge¬ 
borg sent Ulrike to Renate, who later recalled that meet¬ 
ing: 

T was a student in my first semester; her mother had just 
lost her husband and had also just begun to study. It was 
Ulrike who established my connection with her mother the 
day she brought me a scientific book which her mother and I 
had to work through jointly. The heart of the child Ulrike 
flew to me. I devised games for her to play, and the child 
organized everything further. She said, “Mother has to let a 
room, so you come to us.” * 

She was a chatty, perky, happy child with bright brown 
eyes under straight eyebrows, her fair but darkening hair 
tied in two bundles behind her ears. Quick, appealing, 
affectionate, she had a winning way about her. 

The next day Ulrike came to Renate again, with her 
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mother. ‘I want to play with you,’ she said. ‘I want to show 
you how I can walk down the mountain two steps at a time.’ 
She had a small mcksack on her shoulders, and they all went 
for their walk up and down the mountain, Ulrike holding 
Renate s hand. Renate went with them to Ingeborg’s apart¬ 
ment, ana the children went to the nursery to play. After a 
while Ulrike and Wienke came to Renate with a broken toy. 
Can you fix it for me?’ Ulrike asked, and Renate did. 
Ulrike said, Renate can fix my toys, Mother, so if she comes 
to live with us you won’t have to marry again.’ When 
Renate left the two little girls asked her to come again. They 
also took to calling so regularly on Renate, who was lodging 
with a.family not far away, that Ingeborg felt she had to 
apologize to her for their interruptions of her work. Ulrike 
repeated her invitation to Renate to come and live with 
them, but Renate knew that Ingeborg could get a better rent 
than she could afford to pay. 

One day when Renate was walking with Ingeborg on the 
road to the university, Ingeborg asked, ‘Do you think that 
we shall win the war?’ 

Renate replied, ‘No, I do not think so,’ which was a 
dangerous declaration to make in Nazi Germany. 

‘But I believe it,’ Ingeborg said. 

Renate turned away. ‘Good-bye,’ was all she said. But she 
suspected that Ingeborg did not believe it and did not trust 
her enough to say so; because the children had told her that 
their grandfather had been a school inspector and was now 
selling insurance so she guessed what the background of the 
family was. The next day the young but strong-minded stu¬ 
dent decided to take a risk in order to make her own views 
clear to Ingeborg Meinhof. 

She went to her house just before two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the time the BBC broadcast war news to Germany. It 
was a punishable crime to listen. 

‘Do you have a radio?’Renate asked. 

Ingeborg did, and showed it to Renate, who switched it on 
and turned it to the BBC news. After a little while she 
switched it off again and then said, ‘I don’t believe you when 
you say that you believe Germany will win the war. But if 
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you like you can now go to the Gestapo and tell them that I 

listen to the BBC,’ 

Ingeborg did not go to the Gestapo. Instead, the two 
women became friends. Neither of them told anyone, 
not even the children, of the ‘political incident’ which 
established confidence between them and began their 
relationship. Renate became Ingeborg’s lodger, the rent 
having been adjusted satisfactorily to both, and thereafter 
was on the spot to mend Ulrike’s toys, ‘until the “toys” 
were not toys any more, but life situations which had gone 
wrong.’ 

Ingeborg was lively, gay, and amusing; also practical, 
conscientious, and kind; properly cultured, with approved, 
international, yet decided tastes in art and literature (Tol¬ 
stoy, but not Dostoyevsky) and seasoned by a relish of 
humour (Boccaccio, Goldoni, Cervantes, Gogol). She ! 
suffered from asthma. 

Both Renate and Ingeborg took their doctorates in 1943. 
Ingeborg’s thesis was on the subject of ‘Ornament in Medi- ! 
eval Art’. Renate, who had studied German and history as 
well as art history, wrote about ‘Medieval Heretical Move- j 
ments in Middle Germany’. As soon as she got her doctorate j 
she became a junior lecturer at Jena University. The state j 
exams they both passed a year later qualified them to { 
become primary school teachers. But very soon the war 
canm to an end, the Meinhofs and their neighbours were 
surprised to learn that Bubi’s father had been a member of 
the Gestapo, and everyone or nearly everyone wanted to I 
move west. ■ . . 

At the time of Germany’s capitulation, Jena was in the 
hands of the Americans, but by an agreement concluded 
between the Allies in 1944 and ratified at Yalta in February j 

1945, Saxony was to fall into the Russian zone. The hand- j 

over was scheduled for July 1st, 1945, so the two women had 
only a few weeks to find a place of refuge. 

An acquaintance of theirs who had been imprisoned by 
the Nazis was now in an official position, a sort of ‘head of 
the district’ of the town of Berneck in Upper Franconia, in i 
the American-held territory of Bavaria. He was able to offer j 
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] them both jobs as primary school teachers - the only sort of 

j school that was open at the time - so they moved the short 

l distance to Berneck, But they could not take their second 

j Qualifying exams there in order to get promotion and 

| higher-paid jobs, and in the spring of 1946 they moved to 

! Oldenburg, where Ingeborg Meinhof had many friends. It 

was in the British zone, but it was not difficult to get there. 
The women hired a truck with a trailer to transport them 
and all their belongings, and in one day the move from Ber- 
j neck to Oldenburg was accomplished. 

It took them only a fortnight with the help of friends to 
| find an apartment in a large straight-fronted three-storied 
house, number 4 on the Ackerstrasse. It had a fair-sized 
garden, not too formal a place, just right for children to play 
in. The house was not far from the centre of the town, in one 
of the older but still solidly respectable suburbs, where 
many of the streets were still cobbled, and though in those 
hard and hungry years many of the houses were in a state of 
disrepair - not because of bombs, for the town was one of 
the few that had not been destroyed in the last phase of the 
war - most were as well kept as the times allowed, with 
polished brass plates beside the front doors announcing 
. names and degrees and professions. 

Oldenburg is a conservative town, largely Protestant. It 
had become staunchly National Socialist in 1932, It is 
chiefly remarkable for the bicycle paths which run along the 
edge of most of its sidewalks. With such a facility, and a 
general flatness of the land, tinkling flocks of cyclists 
become an irresistible force bearing down upon pedestrians 
everywhere. Once there was a horse market in the middle of 
! the town, and a Platz still goes by that name, though only 
automobiles line up there now. The population of the town 
swelled from 80,000 in 1939 to over 120,000 in 1945 as refu¬ 
gees poured into it from the east. 

So the schools were understandably full. The state high 
school, the Cacilienschulc, could accept Wienke but not 
Ulrike. Ingeborg managed to get Ulrike into the Lieb- 
frauenschule,a half hour’s walk or ten-minutes bus ride from 
the Ackerstrasse: a school founded and run by Catholic 
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began labouring to better the world in a ‘child’s shop’ - one 
of those kindergartens for rebellion whose aim of encourag¬ 
ing a spirit of discontent and complaint in other people’s 
very young children both Ulrike Meinhof and Jan-Carl 
Raspe had feelingly promoted - to which was attached an 
evening class for political indoctrination with obligatory 
attendance for the parents. The children soon ceased to be 
the centre of attention for the adults, who became increas¬ 
ingly absorbed in their political discussions, until the chil¬ 
dren were excluded from the ‘shop’ altogether and the adult 
arguments continued without distraction until the whole 
group broke up owing to its ‘inner contradictions’. Susanne 
disappeared from the eyes of the other child-shoppers, left 
her own apartment and joined a commune. After a while she 
left the commune to join a squatters’ group who occupied an 
empty building ‘as a protest against the demolition of empty 
houses’ and ‘against real estate speculators’. One of the other 
squatters was Karl-Heinz Dellwo, who was to turn up again 
as one of the raiders of the German embassy at Stockholm. 
When the police stormed the building Susanne was arrested, 
but soon released. 

She became intimate with Margrit Schiller and Use 
Stachowiak of the Baader-Meinhof gang. From time to time 
she reported passport and identity card losses to the police. 
In fact she was lending her papers to wanted terrorists. (One 
of her passports was found on Use Stachowiak, who used it 
to travel to Beirut.) She became a B-M courier, travelling to 
Amsterdam to pick up fuses for explosives, She was arrested 
with them on the German-Dutch border at Bentheim in 
November 1973, but claimed absolute mystification as to 
how they had got into her luggage. Again she was soon re¬ 
leased since evidence of her guilt, was lacking. 

Early in 1974 she moved into a small apartment in Ham¬ 
burg with Dellwo, a man given to outbursts of maniacal 
violence. She joined the Hamburg ‘Committee against the 
Torture of Political Prisoners in the Federal Republic’. In 
October 1974 she was one of a party of thirty young men 
and women who occupied the Hamburg office of Amnesty 
International to draw attention to this apocryphal cause. 
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Among her fellow protesters were Karl-M..;*- n it 4 
Lutz Taufer, both Stockholm raiders Si 
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In May 1975 she appeared In Stockh'im t . u 
month after the German embassy had bvnV J i ° n ! 
by her friends. With her was one slirH Sten'^k^d’the 
lawyer Siegfried Haag They addressed a UaIm galer- 
nig ou the subject of isolation torture’ which ■peliticil nris- 
oners were, they alleged, being subjected to in West 
Germany. 

Back in Hamburg, she lowered her standard of living still 
further (I got so sick of eating caviare,’ she once remarked to 
a friend as a comment on her home life! bv moving into an 
apartment with no bath or shower and just cnouch cramped 
mattress space for six other politicians. But auhe end of 
June 1977 she left Hamburg. She was seen early in July in 
Frankfurt by an old acquaintance of hers, Oorinna Ponto, 
daughter of the banker. Susanne questioned Corinna about 
the security arrangements at her father’s house, 

Susanne Albrecht could have been seen coming with her 
gun for Jurgen Ponto from a long way off. But the law, 
which Susanne and her friends regarded as an instrument of 
intolerable tyranny, could do nothing to restrain her. That 
Jurgen Ponto, who must have known the way she had been 
travelling and with what fellows, let her in with a pair of 
them, can only indicate how hard it must have been for 
someone in that walk of life to believe that the daughter of 
his old friend would actually, gratuitously, in cold blood, 
kill him. 

A group calling itself ‘Red Morning’ put in its proud claim 
for the murder of Jurgen Ponto. Its spokesman said: *H the 
political prisoners of war of the Federal Republic are not 
immediately released, more members of the exploiter class 
will be executed.’ 

The ‘Red Morning’ executioners, and the other ‘second 
generation’ members of the Red Army Faction, were all 
part of the ‘Haag group 5 as it was known to the police, who 
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found evidence that they were indeed under the self-pro¬ 
claimed leadership of the lawyer Siegfried Haag. 

Haag was the son of a surveyor, born in 1945 in a village 
near Karlsruhe. He qualified as a lawyer in 1973, and worked 
in the Heidelberg law partnership of Eberhard and Marie- 
luise Becker. They had undertaken the defence, against drug 
charges, of several members of the Socialist Patients Collec¬ 
tive (SPK), the organization which had joined the Baader- 
Meinhof gang en masse in 1971. When erstwhile SPK 
members raided the Stockholm embassy in 1975, the arms 
they used were traced to a cache received from a terrorist 
group in Switzerland. Siegfried Haag was arrested on sus¬ 
picion of having received the guns from the Swiss gang, 
which included one Petra Krause - also wanted for terrorist 
activity in Italy, and the Swiss prisoner later demanded 
by the Entebbe hijackers. (One Elisabeth van Dyck, a some¬ 
time girlfriend of Klaus Croissant, had accompanied him to 
Switzerland.) Haag was soon released, but went under¬ 
ground, and left Andreas Baader once more without a 
defence lawyer just before the trial at Stammheim was due 
to open, as he had taken over that role when Klaus Croissant 
was excluded from the Stammheim defence. Among those 
he joined in the terrorist underground were two colleagues - 
his former partner, Eberhard Becker, and a former partner 
of Croissant’s, Jorg (‘Yogi’) Lang. 

Between the middle of 1975 and the end of 1976 Haag 
recruited some three dozen new members to the gang. 

Most of the new recruits were fished from three pools: 

First, from the ‘Committee against the Torture of Political 
Prisoners in the Federal Republic’ in Hamburg. (A number 
of these committees were organized'by Klaus Croissant 
and Kurt Groenewold. They served propaganda purposes 
only, as the cause itself was nothing but a fantasy.) The 
three men named as suspects for the Buback murder, Son- 
nenberg, Folkerts and Klar, had all been associated with 
this committee; also three of the women named as suspects 
for the Ponto murder, Albrecht, Speitel and Schulz, and the 
man Willy Peter Stoll. 

Second, young men and women attached to the office of 
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Klaus Croissant, including Ponto murder suspects Maier- 
Witt and Stemebeck, as well as Albrecht, Speitel and Stoll, 
who were also of the Hamburg committee. 

Third, South Yemen. Siegfried Haag went there to train as 
an urban guerrilla. Other Germans had preceded him, in¬ 
cluding those who had been exchanged for the kidnapped 
politician Peter Lorenz in March 1975. They had found 
sanctuary there for only a very short time before returning 
to work as terrorists in Europe. One of these was Verena 
Becker, ex-Movement Second June, who was to be arrested 
at Singen with Gunter Sonnenberg on suspecion of par¬ 
ticipating in the Buback murder. 

The newly assembled band first prepared itself by gather¬ 
ing money, documents and arms, They raided several banks 
in Germany; and one in Vienna, but that was a job they 
bungled badly, losing most of the money and one of their 
band, a woman named Waltraud Boock, who was caught by 
the police and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
And they stole passports, identity papers and arms licences 
from students’ lockers and municipal offices. Haag himself, it 
was said, drew up the terrorists’ manual which contains de¬ 
tailed instructions on bomb-making, bank-raiding, hiding- 
out. It was embellished with cartoons lampooning the 
police, the government, ‘capitalist monopoly exploiters’ and 
so on. There was also a carefully prepared set of detailed 
plans for the series of terrorist acts which were in fact car¬ 
ried out or attempted between the end of 1976 and Sep¬ 
tember 1977.; 

On November 30th, 1976, police spotted a stolen car 
travelling on a motorway near Hanover. In it they found 
Siegfried Haag and one Roland Mayer (once a member of 
the squatters group in Hamburg), with false (Austrian) 
identity papers, pistols, and a collection of documents which 
were greatly interesting to criminal investigators, but frus- 

tratingly cryptic. ,., 4 . 

They included a set of plans, coded, in which some targets 
were designated by the word ‘Margarine’. Three were 
identified by the police, but only after the acts had been 
perpetrated or attempted. Two of them were failures, one a 
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deed of vengeful vandalism. ‘Margarine 2’, which took place 
first in time, was the Vienna bank raid. ‘Margarine 1’ was a 
plan, foiled by the Swedish police at the beginning of April 
1977 to kidnap Mrs Anna-Greta Leijon, who had been the 
Swedish minister responsible for permitting the extradition 
of the Stockholm raiders back to Germany. (Among those 
arrested for this conspiracy was one Norbert Krocher, ex- 
Movement Second June, and husband of the OPEC-raider 
Gabriele Krocher-Tiedemann.) ‘Margarine 4’ was a violent 
attack on the property of a lawyer the terrorists disliked. 
The police suspected that Haag was somehow managing to 
issue instructions, from his prison cell. His lawyers and his 
wife and small sons visited him in jail. On one occasion his 
wife told a nice story to the two little boys while they were 
visiting their father, all about a bear and some mice. It made 
the guard suspicious, and he told it to the police. Who could 
the bear be in real life? They could not be sure. And they 
could not work out what the next ‘Margarine’ was going to 
be. It was called ‘Margarine 4 S.B.’, and was certainly 
another attack, but where, and against whom? What could 
‘S.B.’ stand for other than a brand of margarine? 

Only hindsight gave the answer when, on April 7th, 1977, 
Siegfried Buback, the Chief Federal Prosecutor, was as¬ 
sassinated. 

The next operation was to be against a person or insti¬ 
tution coded in the English words ‘Big Money’. So a bank 
or a banker might be the chosen target, but no one could be 
sure. 

On April 28th, 1977, the verdicts were given at last on the 
Baader-Meinhof leaders, Andreas Baader, Gudrun Ensslin, 
and Jan-Carl Raspe. They did not begin at once to serve 
‘three times life plus fifteen years’ as convicted criminals, 
but continued to live in a suite of cells on the seventh floor 
of Stammheim prison. They had comfortable rooms, well 
furnished, containing thousands of books, stereo record- 
players, radios and television sets; grouped round a central 
reception room, where they received numerous visitors. 
They also had a well-equipped gymnasium for their exclu¬ 
sive use, and a consultation room where they were visited 
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daily by their lawyers. They received letters and any news¬ 
papers and periodicals they chose. To a large extent they 
ran their lives very much as they liked within the confines 
of their apartment which had been converted at huge ex¬ 
pense specially to give them these exceptional facilities. 
With them were five of their comrades. More of their fellow 
factioneers were in other parts of the prison. And what 
they all wanted most, of course, was to get out. The leaders 
of the gang, both inside and outside of prison, were most 
intent on achieving the escape. 

On July 30th, Jurgen Ponto the banker was shot in his 
own house while resisting an attempt to abduct him. ‘Big 
Money’ was identified, again too late. 

And so now what was ‘Big Raushole’ - the next code 
word in the Haag papers - to be? Something or someone, 
or many things or people, were to be got out of somewhere; 
that much the strange' mixture of German and English 
suggested; nothing else in the Haag papers indicated any¬ 
thing more specific. But a particular man was already 
marked for the next strike. 

Willy Peter Stoll, of the Croissant office, had visited a 
business library in north Germany in the earlier part of 1977 
and asked for information on Jurgen Ponto, about whom, 
he said, he was writing a thesis. Also ‘for the thesis’ he 
sought information on Dr Hanns-Martin Schleyer, the presi¬ 
dent of the West German Federation of Industries, and of 
the Employers’Federation. 

On September 5th, 1977, Dr Schleyer was abducted. 

Shortly after five in the afternoon of that day, Dr. Schleyer 
was driving from his office to his apartment in the city of 
Cologne. His own car was followed by another carrying three 
policemen,hisbodyguard. Thetwocars turned into a one-way 
street. They passed a van parked on the left. Then a pram 
was pushed across the street by a young woman, just in front 
of Dr Schleyer’s car. His chauffeur swerved to avoid it, and 
collided with another car which had suddenly appeared, 
coming up the street the wrong way. The bodyguard’s car 
knocked into Dr Schleyer’s car. Five gunmen appeared m 
the street and fired into the escort carwithsub-machineguns, 
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killing all three of the policemen in it. The driver of Dr 
Schleyer’s car was shot in the chest at point-blank 
range. And Dr Schleyer himself was dragged to the 
waiting van and driven away. The van was found later 
parked under an apartment block in Cologne. 

The next day the abductors made known their terms for 
Dr Schleyer’s release. They identified themselves as Red 
Army Factioneers by sending the police a key to an apart¬ 
ment in which terrorists had set up a rocket-firing device 
aimed at the offices in Karlsruhe of the new Federal Chief 
Prosecutor twelve days before the abduction. The rocket 
attack had failed because the owners of the apartment, tied 
up and locked into another room, had managed to escape 
and warn the police. The old couple had been informed by 
the invaders that this was ‘an action of the RAF’, And a few 
days after the failed ‘action’, a telephone caller to the 
German Press Agency claimed it for the sub-group whose 
name had already been heard: ‘Red Morning’. Silke Maier- 
Witt, wanted for the Ponto killing, and Christian Klar, 
wanted for the Buback killing, were named as suspects for 
this further attempt at murder. 

The demands of the abductors of Dr Schleyer were that 
eleven imprisoned members of the RAF should be released, 
and each should be given DM 100,000, and that they should 
be flown to a country of their choice. The eleven were: 
Baader, Ensslin, Raspe, Werner Hoppe, Ingrid Schubert, 
Irmgard Moller, all members of the gang before the arrest of 
the leaders in 1972; Verena Becker and Gunter Son- 
nenberg, awaiting trial for the murder of Siegfried Buback; 
and Hanna-Elise Krabbe, Karl-Heinz Dellwo and Bemd 
Maria Rossner, all convicted to twice life for their part 
in the Stockholm raid and the two murders committed 
there. 

Surprisingly, Siegfried Haag’s name was not on the list. 
He was furious at being left out. ‘If I,’ he raged in his prison, 
‘am a general in the Red Army Faction, Baader is a mere 
corporal.’ 

A deadline for the government to capitulate to their 
demands was set by the kidnappers. The government did not 
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capitulate. Another deadline was set and passed, and so it 
went on. The government played for time, hoping to find Dr 
Schleyer. They asked for proofs that he was alive: questions 
must be put to him that only he could answer. They were 
answered. The government asked for a go-between to be 
appointed by Dr Schleyer’s captors. They nominated Denis 
Payot, a Swiss lawyer, who had known Klaus Croissant for 
some time through the ‘Committees against the Torture of 
Political Prisoners in the Federal Republic’, although, Dr 
Payot maintained, he had never actually met the Stuttgart 
lawyer. 

All terrorist prisoners were put into separate cells. They 
were forbidden newspapers, mail, radio or television. No 
one was allowed to visit them, not even their lawyers. And 
legislation was passed which made the suspension of the 
right of lawyers to visit their clients permissible for a 
limited time under special circumstances, 

A fortnight after Dr Schleyer had been seized, Knut 
Folkerts, wanted for the murder of Buback, was arrested in 
Utrecht after he had shot two policemen, one of them 
fatally. A woman companion, of his, identified as Brigitte 
Mohnhaupt, narrowly escaped arrest. She had been charged 
with criminal conspiracy and sentenced in 1974. Her last few 
months of imprisonment were spent in Stammheim jail, to 
which she was transferred soon after Ulrike Meinhof’s 
death. She had been released on February 9th, 1977, and had 
at once rejoined the terrorists. 

As a result of the arrest of Folkerts, the search for Dr 
Schleyer extended into Holland, blit without result. 

Dr Schleyer’s messages to the government, both written 
and spoken on television film, strongly suggested that he was 
not asking the government to capitulate, only to bring the 
business to a conclusion. It seems highly probable that he, 
like Jurgen Ponto, had made up his mind to die rather than 
be bargained for: but such a resolution is one thing when 
maintained for a few minutes under threat of death, quite 
another when the threat pressesdose for five weeks and 
more. Whatever else he was being made to suffer, he was 
also being tortured by uncertainty. 
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In the last film received from the terrorists, five weeks 
after thfe day of the abduction, the exhausted and pained 
man was holding a placard on which was written: ‘Com¬ 
mando Siegfried Hausner’ and below that the strange words, 
‘Martyr Halimeh’. One of the German women terrorists 
who had trained and worked with the Arabs, had taken the 
name ‘Halimeh’. She was the woman hijacker shot at En¬ 
tebbe, and therefore a terrorist martyr. 

To some observers it seemed that the new band was better 
organized than the old. Yet the Haag gang scored a number 
of failures. The Vienna bank raid; the plan to kidnap the 
Swedish minister; the attempt to abduct Ponto; the 
Karlsruhe rocket attack; Haag’s effort at driving his incrimi¬ 
nating documents along a motorway in a stolen car, failed. 
And out of an estimated thirty-five members of the new 
group, fourteen had been arrested before the Schleyer kid¬ 
napping (and three more were to be in custody within a 
month after that). The kidnapping itself, the Buback assas¬ 
sination, some bank and other raids were their successes. 
They did have much more stolen money, more arms, closer 
contact with other groups, the experience of the older gang 
to learn from. And one important advantage the new gang 
had over the old was that whereas the foundation members 
did not really know what to do in order to wage their war of 
righteous indignation against the bugbears of the ‘capitalist 
imperialist exploitation’ conspiracy which existed only in 
their own imagination, the new enthusiasts had definite 
tasks - to free their prisoners, and to avenge their dead. 
That was partly why their ‘martyrs’ were so important to 
them. Also, the ‘martyrs’ proved that the state really was 
the wicked rdgime they had always asserted - or so they 
hoped. 

And the words on the placard were a reminder of the 
Baader-Meinhof gang’s long association with Arab ter¬ 
rorists. 

The kidnappers themselves were getting impatient. It 
looked as if they were about to. fail again. They decided to 
force the government to a decision. If there was to be no 
bargaining for the life of Dr Schleyer, perhaps it would be a 
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different story if the lives of dozens of people, including 
children, were held to ransom, as can be done if an 
plane is hijacked. aero ' 

At the end of September a Japanese plane was hijacked bv 
members of the Japanese ‘Red Army’. They demanded six 
million dollars and the release of their imprisoned gang 
members (and two convicted murderers not previously associ- 
ated with them) from the Japanese government in return for 
sparing the lives of the passengers grounded at Dacca. The 
Japanese government agreed. The plane was received by 
Algeria, where the hijackers went off free and rich. A clear 
example of how hijacking was a form of blackmail that 
worked. 

And so, on October 13, 1977, four Arabs, two men and 
two women, boarded a Lufthansa Boeing 737 at Palma in 
Majorca, where passengers were not searched. They took 
guns and explosive on board. The plane took off for Frank¬ 
furt just before 1 o’clock in the afternoon. An hour later the 
hijackers took control. 

First it landed at Rome. The hijackers demanded the re¬ 
lease of ‘all German political prisoners’. An hour and a half 
later the plane suddenly took off again without clearance 
from the control tower. Its next stops were: Larnaca in 
Cyprus, then Bahrain in the early hours of Friday, October 
14th, where it was allowed to refuel and take off again, this 
time for Dubai, where it was not permitted to land. It circled 
over the blocked runway for ninety minutes, until it was 
again low on fuel. Then the Dubai authorities relented and it 
came down. There it stayed through the night, awaiting the 
answer to the more specific demands which the hijackers 
had made known on the Friday morning. They were: the 
release of the same eleven B-M prisoners named by the kid¬ 
nappers of Dr Schleyer, each with DM 100,000; the release 
of two Palestinians jailed in Turkey for a terrorist attack; a 
ransom of 15.5 million dollars; that all the released pris¬ 
oners should be flown to South Yemen, Vietnam or Som¬ 
alia; and all this to be effected by eight o’clock GMT on 
Sunday, October 16th, or the plane would be blown up with 
everybody in it. The ultimatum was issued by a ‘Struggle 
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Against World Imperialism Organization’ and the Red 

Army Faction. 

For a night, a day, and another night the plane remained 
on the ground in the heat, the air becoming fetid, and the 
weary, frightened passengers convinced that the leading ter¬ 
rorist, calling himself ‘Martyr Mahmoud’, was mad. He 
alternated between hysterical fury and cheerful bonhomie. 
He assumed that three women passengers were Jewish, so 
he separated them from the others, made them kneel before 
him, stamped on then hands and feet, and kicked them in 
the face. And on the Sunday morning, only forty min utes 
before his own deadline, he suddenly ordered that the plane 
must take off. 

It came down at Aden, with almost no fuel left, and 
against the wishes of the South Yemen authorities. The pilot 
landed skilfully on a stretch of sand, as the runway had been 
blocked. He told the hijackers that the nosewheel might 
have been damaged, and convinced them that he should go 
and inspect' it. He left the plane, strolled over to some Yemeni 
airport officials, and had, it seemed to the hijackers, effected 
an escape.. They demanded that he return at once, or there 
would be immediate reprisals. He did. ‘Martyr Mahmoud’ 
made him kneel in front of the passengers, asked him 
whether he was ‘guilty or not guilty’, put a gun to his head 
and shot him. Before his death Captain Jiirgen Schumann 
had managed to convey information about the terrorists by 
talking cryptically over his radio in pilot’s English, and with 
signs, such as four unlit cigars dropped out of the plane at 
Rome, and another four droppedinto the garbage which was 
removed at Dubai. 

On the morning of Monday, October 17th, the co-pilot 
flew the plane to Kuwait where the airport was closed, then 
to Mog^shu in Somalia, where it landed. A new deadline 
was set for three in the afternoon. The conditions in the plane 

S£ ,T i lava f FfeweEov ^ 

gers felt filthy, exhausted, and, worst of all, hopeless. As the 
deadline approached, the hijackers made preparations for 
deitrow the plane They took the women’s stockings aid 

tied the passenger shands behind theii backs. They emptied 
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bottles of liquor over the carpet, upholstery, and the passen¬ 
gers, to increase the conflagration which would be started by 
the detonating of explosive. 

Then a message came from the control tower that the 
German government had given in: they were flying the 
eleven prisoners to Mogadishu. ‘Martyr Mahmoud’, in tri¬ 
umphant excitement, advanced the deadline to half past one 
on the morning of Tuesday, October 18th. The hostages 
were untied. The terrorist leader sent a message back to the 
tower that he would wait, but, ‘There must be no tricks. This 
will not be another Entebbe,’he said. 

But it was. With only a few hours to go before the last 
deadline, a German plane landed at Mogadishu with com¬ 
mandos on board belonging to a special border guard 
group, Grenzschutz Gruppe Neun (GSG 9), formed after the 
massacre of Israeli athletes at Munich in 1972, and with 
them two British Special Air Service men. The British 
specialists supplied ‘stungrenades’ which made a tremen¬ 
dous flash and noise just outside the plane. The commandos 
boarded it back and front. They shot all the terrorists, kill¬ 
ing three and wounding one, and rescued all the passengers. 
Some minutes later the passengers watched the wounded 
Palestinian terrorist girl carried on a stretcher through the 
airport lounge, shouting and gesturing with unsubdued 
defiance. The face of Che Guevara was on the front of her 
T-shirt; her own face was smeared with blood, 

So Germany had followed the example of Israel, not 
Japan. But there were important differences between the 
Mogadishu and the Entebbe rescues. Israel had had to act 
alone, except for some quiet friendly help from Kenya. 
Israel had even been censured in the United Nations - by 
among others, Somalia - for what she had done to save the 
lives of her citizens from murderers. Chancellor Schmidt 
was able to count on the active or tacit support of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and the unqualified sym¬ 
pathy and approval of a great many other nations, when he 
made his difficult and courageous decision. He was even 
assured of a helpful attitude by the Soviet Union and East 
Germany. And when the rescue succeeded, he was rightly 
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applauded by the world. At last it had begun to seem ur¬ 
gently necessary to most governments to put a stop to hi¬ 
jacking, and to achieve international co-operation as a 
means to that end. j 

In Germany, Andreas Baader and his comrades had been ! 

awaiting their release in a spirit of high hope. The rescue at 
Mogadishu ended their hope. On the morning of Tuesday. 
October 18th, a few hours after the rescue, Baader and 
Gudrun Ensslin and Jan-Carl Raspe were found dead in 
their cells at Stammheim. 

Baader and Raspe shot themselves. Gudrun Ensslin 
hanged herself from the cross-bar of her window, as Uhike 
Meinhof had done before her. She used an electrical cord A 
fourth prisoner, Irmgard Moller, was found to have stab- 


On the precedent of the reaction to Ulrike Meinhof s 
suicide, it was not unexpected when, as soon as the deaths 
E mu T? tlieir sym P athizers crie d out that they had 

If the Federal Republic of Germany was really the re¬ 
pressive fascist state ■' .. 


porters alleged in justification of their terrorism, then 
i™_riiat the state had killed them or (as some of their 
event' 


would not be incredible. But it would be extremely 
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with. a™.. I -'so stupid as to do it or 

“ ? f *“? “ s»* a way that some of the circumstances 
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tens of millions of its own citizens, and a great many more 
millions m die world beyond its own borders, then it would 

Mledrind fa &e d oSy at their being 

by suicide, Baader shooting a bullet intn 
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necessary to ask why they had tried to make their deaths 
look like murder. 

The answer, in the light of their history, would not be 
difficult to find. It must be: to make the state look like a 
tyrannical regime, a ‘repressive, fascist state’. 

_ But if they had to kill themselves in such a way as to 
simulate murder, then what they were really proving was the 
very opposite; that the state would not murder them, and 
they would have to do it themselves. And in that case their 
accusations were wholly disingenuous. They did not, and 
never had, believed that they were struggling against real 
tyranny. They had no political or moral cause to fight for. 
They were acting out perilous dreams at the cost of any 
number of other people. Baader, the gigolo and petty crook, 
Gudrun the porn-actress, saw themselves as passion-driven 
heroes who had every right to use brute force; ‘mighty 
forms’ that must ‘trample down many an innocent flower; 
must crush many an object in their path’, as Gudrun 
Ensslin’s ancestor Hegel had chosen to put it, and as the 
Nazis had fervently believed of themselves. Of such stuff 
tyrants are made, but not the resisters of tyranny. 

Post-mortem examinations performed before foreign ob¬ 
servers confirmed that all three had committed suicide. 

Irmgard Moller insisted that gas had been fed into the 
cells, or that she had been drugged, since, she said, she had 
fallen unconscious and woke up to find herself clumsily but 
not fatally stabbed by a knife, and had then lost con¬ 
sciousness again. Her own hands were covered with blood 
when she was found. No trace of gas or drugs was found in 
her. 

But there were still unsolved mysteries. How had the pris¬ 
oners heard about the rescue? And how had Baader and 
Raspe got hold of pistols? If the order that they were to be 
deprived of radios, television, newspapers, letters and visits 
which had gone out when Dr Scbleyer was kidnapped had 
been obeyed; if they had been kept in isolation for six 
weeks; how had they managed to hear the news, com¬ 
municate with each other, receive the guns, and hide them? 

In fact, their cells had not been searched well. The radios 
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and television sets had been removed, but nobody had 
thought of removing the wiring in the walls of their cells, j 
The guards had been too frightened to insist on proper 
searches, fearing reprisals on their families if they offended 
the prisoners. 

A belated thorough search revealed that Raspe had a 
transistor radio, that the wiring in the walls had been used 
with a makeshift signalling device made of batteries to send 
messages from cell to cell, and that they had even secreted 
explosive in the cells, which were the same ones as they had 
occupied before the kidnapping had taken place. It would j 
have been easy for the guns and other equipment to have 
been smuggled to them before they were cut off from all | 

visits. If that was what had been done, then the plan of j 

suicide made to look like murder had been made and pre- j 

pared for well in advance, in anticipation of a possible fail- j 

ure of any attempt to free the three prisoners. 

With the failure of the kidnapping and the hijacking, the 
prisoners had no more reason to hope. They had to face the 
certainty that they would spend a great many years in 
prison, unless they took their own lives. Signs and evidence 
that they had prepared for such a contingency began to 
accumulate. j 

After the hijacking but before the rescue, sympathizers of 
the terrorists announced that they thought the government 
should give in to the demands, because, if they did not, ‘the 1 
lives of the prisoners would be in danger; they might some¬ 
how be killed’. And on the day Dr Schleyer was kidnapped, 
a letter went out to various terrorist hideouts preparing sup¬ 
porters for the possible deaths of the three leaders: 

. ‘Should Andreas, Gudrun and Jan be killed, the apolo¬ 
gists of a hard attitude will feel it themselves: that that which 
they hold in their arsenals will not only serve them: that we 
are many, and that we have enough love - that is, hate and 
fantasy - to use our and their weapons in such a way against 
them that their pain will correspond to ours.’ 

Early in October, before the hijacking, Andreas Baader 
wrote a letter to a Stuttgart court in which he informed it 
that none of them would ever commit suicide, although the 
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court W made no inquiiy to elicit this information. 

Gudrun Ensshn sent for two clergymen to visit her at the 
same tune, and told them that if anything should happen to 
her and her comrades in prison, letters would be found in a 
certain place which would shed light on the events. 

And the comrades themselves smuggled guns into the 
prison before the Schleyer kidnapping. The first hard evi¬ 
dence of this was turned up some days after the three had 
been found dead. The barrel of the gun used by Raspe was 
found to have been bought in Basle in November 1976 
along with a carbine which one of the Haag gang had been 
carrying when he was arrested. 

But evidence of suicide was not welcomed by those who 
had proffered the murder theory. Plainly it was intended 
that Andreas, Gudrun and Jan-Carl should serve ‘the resist¬ 
ance’ as martyrs. It was highly likely that the prisoners 
themselves had dreamt the consoling dream that if they were 
not freed, their martyr deaths would at last convince the 
masses that the state was ‘fascist’ and must be overthrown: 
and under this last illusion to comfort possible despair they 
had received and hidden the pistols, had warning sent to 
their followers, composed a letter to a court, and confided in 
two clergymen. No letters were found where Gudrun had 
said they would be. The clergymen should therefore have 
supposed that they had been stolen by the ‘assassins’ who 
had had time to search for them (but not to make a 
thorough job of murdering Irmgard Holler, so that she 
lived to deny any intention or attempt to commit suicide). 
But a more plausible inference was that no such letters had , 
ever been written. i 

In Germany itself there was no uprising of outraged sym¬ 
pathizers in the days following the announcement of the 
terrorist leaders’ deaths. But in Rome, Florence, Athens, 
The Hague, and Paris students attacked the offices 
of German firms, or embassies; and German cars parked 
in the street were vandalized. So violence and vengeance, 
not widespread but nasty, were the legacies of the three 
terrorists. 

And in the afternoon of Wednesday, October 19th, 1977, 
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a letter was read over the telephone to the left-wing Paris 
newspaper Liberation. It came from the ‘Commando Sieg¬ 
fried Hausner RAF’. It announced that Dr Schleyer’s body 
was to be found in a green Audi car parked in the Rue 
Charles Peguy at Mulhouse. ‘His death,’ the message went, 
‘is in keeping with our sadness and our anger after the mass¬ 
acre of Mogadishu and Stammheim. Andreas, Gudrun, 
Carl, Irmgard and ourselves are not astonished by the fas¬ 
cist dramatic effects of the imperialists.’ The police at Mul¬ 
house were also informed about the body in the car. 

Dr Schleyer was found in the trunk of the green Audi. He 
had been shot in the back of the head some time on Tues¬ 
day, October 18th, after the news of the rescue at Moga¬ 
dishu had been announced. 

A police hunt was started throughout West Germany and 
beyond, for sixteen suspects: Albrecht, Klar and the lawyer 
Lang: the thesis-researcher Willy Peter Stoll; van Dyck, 
Maier-Witt, Schultz, Sternebeck and Speitel; Friedcrike 
Krabbe, younger sister of the Hanna-Elise Krabbc who had 
raided the Stockholm embassy; old-timers of the Movement 
Second June, Juliane Plambeck and Inge Viett; Brigitte 
Mohnhaupt, last seen in Holland; Rolf Heissler, who had 
sojourned awhile in South Yemen; and also one Rolf 
Clemens Wagner and a Munich actor and television-cam¬ 
eraman, Christoph Michael Wackernagel. After seven years 
of trying to lead the masses in a revolution, this was the 
army of the Volkskrieg. 

The terrorists had been disarmed by the decision not to 
bargain with them either for one man or for a plane-load of 
hostages. Their ranks were decimated. Their three surviving 
founder-leaders were dead. Some of their lawyers were in 
prison, others unwilling now to give active support if they 
had done so before, and the likelihood of new recruits was 
greatly reduced: for the rising generation might sooner find 
a model for heroism in the men of GSG 9, in its leader 
Ulrich Wegener, or the pilot Jurgen Schumann, than in a 
Siegfried Haag or a foolish heartless girl like Susanne 
Albrecht. The stigma on the uniformed forces which had ex¬ 
isted for the ‘first generation’ of terrorists who associated 
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them with the Third Reich, did not exist for those born in the 
later 1950s. If the ‘first generation’ had liked to think of 
themselves as the victims of, and heroic stragglers against 
‘fascism’; and the ‘second generation 1 had admired and tried 
to emulate the piously justified destructiveness and thea¬ 
trical swagger of Baader, Ensslin and Mcinhof; a third gen¬ 
eration would find it hard to find anything at all to excite 
them among the hunted remnant of the gang, in its words or 
its activities. It seemed possible that the death-blow had 
been struck at the Baader-Meinhof gang, not by the dramatic 
rescue at Mogadishu, but by the government’s refusal to be 
blackmailed. 

Dr Schleyer was given a state funeral. The President of 
the Federal Republic, Walter Scheel, spoke of the need 
to put a stop to terrorism, ‘this animosity to all order ... 
this naked barbarism’; and called for a world convention 
against it. 

It was not mentioned at his funeral that Dr Schleyer had 
been a Nazi and therefore interned for three years after the 
Second World War. And it was not because he had been a 
Nazi that the young terrorists had kidnapped, tormented and 
killed him. It was rather because he had been a democrat for 
more than a quarter of a century, had worked for freedom 
and the prosperity of his country; because he had been an 
industrialist who had attained wealth and a position of 
influence. What his murderers did was to practise Nazism, 
not oppose it. 

The burial of Andreas Baader, Gudrun Ensslin, and Jan- 
Carl Raspc took place on Thursday, October 27th, in a 
Stuttgart cemetery, despite the protests of a number of 
townspeople. There were fewer than a thousand mourners, 
most of them young. One group carried a placard on which 
was written: ‘Gudrun, Andreas, Jan - tortured and mur¬ 
dered in Stammheim.’ Hundreds of police were there too. 
As they began to cheek identity papers, the mourners pulled 
scarves over their faces. Then violence broke out, briefly, as 
a few dozen of the mourner-protestors clashed with the 
police. Some lined up, raised their right arms and shouted, 
‘Sieg heil! Sieg hell!’ They did it in mockery of course: but 
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they expected the police to be insulted by the salute precisely 
because the police were not Nazis, nor in the service of a 
Nazi-like state. 

The terrorists’ supporters and sympathizers - mostly, but 
not only, students - had possibly grown in number, and had 
certainly become more vociferous, since the death of Sieg¬ 
fried Buback. Over that assassination many felt a ‘secret joy’ 
according to one pseudonymous supporter who published 
his view at the university of Gottingen. And they claimed 
that any strong measure taken by the authorities against ter¬ 
rorism ‘proved’ them to be ‘fascist’, and that therefore the 
terrorists were right. On the other hand, reluctance to 
counter terrorism effectively would also be claimed as vic¬ 
tory for the terrorists, 

Even after Mogadishu, there were still many people all 
over the world who did not condemn terrorism: people who 
were, at best, gullible, or foolish, or ill-informed; at worst, 
the conscious enemies of freedom, or the paid agents of 
tyranny. They had helped promote terrorism, by excusing it 
if nothing more. And there were those who lived in countries 
less menaced by terrorism who, out of bitter memories of 
the Third Reich, clung to a distrust of Germany, and so 
suspected that anyone who was against authority in that 
country might well have some right on his side. These 
people had perhaps lost sight of the need to defend, not this 
or that country or nation, but certain values which the Fed¬ 
eral Republic itself defended: freedom, civilization, and the 
rule of law. 

And for those who condemned terrorism without reser¬ 
vation, there was still the important question to be 
answered: would strong measures against it endanger the 
freedom and rights of the population generally - and so 
effect a state of affairs which the Baader-Meinhof gang and 
others of its kidney had wanted to create: an over-author¬ 
itarian, repressive state? 

But this was not a new question; it was a form of an old 
and everlasting one: how far can a free society go in limiting 
action aimed at destroying freedom, without doing that very 
damage itself? It was a question hotly debated in West Ger- 
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many in 1977, among the parliamentary parties and 
throughout the country. But in that wrangling there was 
confutation of the terrorists. For, after all, it is a question 
that can only trouble a free society. 



NOTES 


Chapter 1: PLAY THE DEVIL 

1. The Argument Club was founded in the early 1960s chiefly 
to voice opposition to the atom bomb. It had a strong influence 
on the student movement, which it continued to support 
through the turbulent years, and after the strife died down it 
turned its sympathies towards the East German Communist 
Party. In the beginning it was pacifist; later it supported the 
ideology of violence, Its journal, Das Argument (not to be com 
fused with any student journal of the same name), had a cir- 

! dilation of about 20,000. 

2. ‘Horror Commune’... ‘Mao’s Embassy .., supplies bombs’ 

■ ... ‘Murder attempt’: these headlines, all of April 6th, 1967, 

were in Der Abend, Bild, and Berliner Morgenpost respectively 
- all Springer-owned newspapers, 


Chapter 2: A NIGHT AT THE OPERA 

1. Der Spiegel is Germany’s equivalent and resembler of Time 
i magazine. 

2. ‘Persians... made the first violent attacks’: It was the Vice- 
j President of the Berlin Senate who made this statement to the 

parliamentary investigating commission. He also said that in his 
view the police could have stopped the Jubilation Persians’ ag¬ 
gression if they had wanted to. In fact, a number of Jubilation 
Persians were convicted of violence at the Shah demonstration 
and sentenced to two and three months’ imprisonment after 
charges were brought by the ‘Humanist Union’ (of which Hans 
l Heinz Heldmann, later Baader’s Stammheim lawyer and earlier 
an observer of trials in Iran, was a member). 

3. ‘Official permission for a memorial cross to be erected there 
was refused’: A procession to mark the first anniversary of 
Benno Ohnesorg’s death marched on June 3rd, 1968. It was 
formed by about three hundred German students and un- 
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jubilant Persians. In later years his death was commemorated in \ 
more violent ways. 

- j 

Chapter 3: MARTYRS AND SCAPEGOATS 

1, \.. associated with the Marxist “Frankfurt School” Some j 
other members of the Frankfurt School - or the ‘Cafe Marx’ as : 
it was nicknamed at first - were notably Max Horkheimer, 
Walter Benjamin, Friedrich Pollock, Leo Lowenthal, and Erich j 
Fromm. The school had to leave Germany in the 1930s when j 
Hitler came to power, but was re-established and flourished in ; 
the United States. , 

2, ‘Teufel explained the theft..* Mammonspossessionegalitat - j 
sapplanierungsexperimenf (quoting the Austrian playwright j 
Nestroy). 

3, ‘Left-wingers of all shades. . . members of the Argument j 

Club, the Republican Club’: The Republican Club of Berlin j. 
was formed by leftist liberals who had lost touch with the SDS j 
and with each other and wanted to have a place to meet. When ! 
a number of them saw each other at the funeral of a friend, 1 
they discussed the matter. They wanted to make a kind of j 
Establishment Left, So they founded the club in 1966. Horst j 
Mahler was one of the founders, A member was once refused j 
admittance on the grounds that he was wearing a tie. When the ; 
student revolt gathered momentum, the older group hoped to j 
exert influence on the younger generation, But as the student , 
membership increased and brought its extremism and talk of j 
violence into the club, it slowly lost its conciliatory and mod- I 
erate quality, and so disintegrated. 1 

Chapter 4: FOR THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION 
ONLY 

1. ‘Many of the non-aligned students... those who wanted to j 
qualify’: Many students who were not politically committed i 
believed that the radicals were mainly wanting to make things ! 
easier for themselves academically, by demanding that exams ; 
be abolished and that students work in groups so that good 
students could carry poor ones through. The pressure to per¬ 
form well, to succeed at studies and in society was, as every¬ 
where, a source of discomfort to some. Several ex-students of 
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the Free University and Technical University of Berlin in the 
sixties made the interesting comment to me that they were ‘not 
rich enough to be active radicals’ even if they had wanted to be 
because they had to work in the evenings and the meetings were 
almost always held at night, sometimes all night, 

‘Those who remained in the protest movement now advocated 
taking the initiative of attack’: It may be thought that the stu¬ 
dents who were now practicing violence with idealistic fervour 
were not the same individuals as those who had preached paci¬ 
fism in the late fifties and earlysixties with fervour as strong But 
many of them were the same, as in Germany it is normal for a 
student to take five to seven years to qualify, and to study at 
university level for ten years is not unusual, 

2. ‘Burn, warehouse, burn’: The phrase is in English in the 
original: Pamphlet 8 of Kommune I, 2/27/67. Warenhaus can 
mean warehouse’ or ‘store’. 

3. ‘In Marcuse’s terms the students might see themselves as.. .• 
in revolutionary uprising’: Marcuse insisted in his lectures'at 
the Free University that he had never said that students and 
hippies were the new revolutionary class, but only that at some 
time they might be able to ‘play a role’ with ‘other much 
stronger objective forces’. 

4. ‘They have been called the “fatherless generation” be¬ 
cause the fathers were preoccupied with making the “economic 
miracle . A fatherless generation’ also because, in the view of 
Jurgen Habermas, they were raised by their mothers with a 
stress on sentiment rather than thinking - ‘affective’ rather than 
‘intellectual’ stress. Whether or not the mothers were the chief 
misplacers of the stress, many of the postwar middle-class chil¬ 
dren in the prosperous societies which alone can afford these 
‘hip’ politics were educated to believe in compassion as a sen¬ 
timent rather than in justice as a principle. 

Yet that the students, being young, should be emotional does 
not seem to require special explanation. The emotion was no 
doubt sincere, but the causes of it may not have been the ones 
they flattered themselves by laying claim to. They got a regular 
stirring up from ‘the media’ - pity and indignation roused on 
behalf of story characters, existent or not. Learning about wars, 
exploitations, oppressions in the same way as they learned 
about the fate of fictional victims, they felt strongly not because 
they were a generation of visionaries but because they were a 
generation of televisionaries, In fact, an abnormal lack of com- 
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passion and humanity among some of the loudest ‘haters of the 
unjust society’ is amply demonstrated by the whole story of the 
terrorist avengers in action. 

Chapter 5: MOMMA’S BOY AND THE PARSON’S 
DAUGHTER 

1. \.. to sit and drink in a local dive, where he encountered 
Andreas Baader’: Baader would order his drinks - whiskey, 
usually, so he could not have been hard up - five at a time, by 
simply holding up a hand to the barman with his five fingers 
spread. 

2. ‘They formed the Grand Coalition .,. with Kiesinger as 
Chancellor’: Kiesinger had been a member of the Nazi Party, 
But then so had Karl Schiller. Just which ex-Nazi who had 
remained in politics after the war was forgivable by the leftist j 
young and which was not seems to have been determined 
chiefly by whether he joined the Social Democrats or the Chris- j 
tian Democrats. Though both parties worked for the establish- ? 
ment of democracy, those who joined the Social Democrats, as 
Karl Schiller did, were regarded as making the more acceptable 
amends. 

‘To join with the party of Franz Josef Strauss!’: Strauss, 
leader of the CSU, was Federal Defence Minister at the time of \ 
the notorious ‘Spiegel Affair’. On October 26th, 1962 (the time j 
of the Cuban crisis), the Hamburg and Bonn offices of Der j 
Spiegel were raided by police, and documents were impounded j 
and editorial staff arrested. There was : a warrant out for the 
arrest of the editor, Rudolf Augstein, and hearing of it he turned 
himself in the next day. The federal prosecutor’s office claimed ; 
justification on grounds of strong suspicion that the paper was 
publishing state secrets, and referred to an article of October ' 
10th by Conrad Ahlers, who was in Spain' at the time of the 
raid. He was arrested there and put into a Spanish jail. He and 
Augstein were accused of ‘betrayal of country and treasonable r 
falsification of information’. Publishers, journalists, students, : 
teachers, and others protested throughout Germany. There was j 
a row in the Bundestag. Strauss admitted his personal in- j; 
volvement in the affair and had to resign from the cabinet. ;! 

3. ‘Andreas Baader was swarthy as a gypsy ... Such was the \ 
pure simplicity of Baader’: The speech quotations in this para- ; 
graph are taken from Erich Kuby’s article Faust und Kopf in 
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the June 5th, 1975, issue of Stem and are reproduced here in 
translation by permission of the author. I found the excellent 
series in Stern on the four Stammheim defendants (dated be- 
hveen June 15th and May 18th, 1975) most useful, especially 
for this chapter. 

4. ‘Even his own grandmother said that he had no backbone’: 
What Baader’s grandmother said of him exactly was that he had 
no ‘spunk’, but that was one thing which, in the literal sense, he 
did have. 


Chapter 6: A LITTLE NIGHT ARSON 

1. *... and flattering posters of Rosa Luxemburg’: Leader, with 
Karl Liebnecht, of the ‘Spartacist’ (leftist) uprising in Germany 
in 1919, Rosa Luxemburg was bom in Zamosc, Poland on 
March 5th, 1871. She was killed by army officers in Berlin on 
January 15th, 1919. 

2. ‘Next to her sat the three men.,.’: From Frankfurter Rund¬ 
schau, October 31st, 1968, 

3. ‘Neither on my person nor on the matter’: He was mocking 
the expressions and legal procedure of the court, where evi¬ 
dence is heard first as regards the person of the accused and then 
the matter upon which he is charged. 


Chapter 7: FUGITIVES 

1. ‘But the SDS, which had invited his opinion, was on the 
whole against the arson’: Shortly after the arson was committed 
and the arrests made, a spokesman for the SDS gave a de¬ 
claration to the German Press Agency in which it was asserted; 
‘The SDS is deeplyperturbed that there are peoplein the Federal 
Republic who believe that they can express their opposition to 
the social and political state of affairs in this country with un¬ 
justifiable terror actions,’ It also denied that Baader had ever 
been a member of the SDS, as he had claimed to be when he 
was arrested. 

2. ‘Gudrun’s mother spoke more bitterly ... ‘In any case, her 
life is destroyed’”: These words of Frau Ensslin were first re¬ 
ported in Der Spiegel, Frau Ensslin confirmed to me that she 
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had said them, but added that they ‘seemed to mean something 

quite different when they were set down like that’, 

\.. which was a venerable anarchist view’: The most gentle 
of nineteenth-century anarchists, Peter Kropotkin, wrote in his 
paper Le Revolte on December 25th, 1880, ‘Everything is good 
for us which falls outside legality.’ But Kropotkin, like all his 
brother anarchists, was against all laws, Ulrike Meinhof and 
those who were soon to be her fellow gangsters were only 
against the laws of the Western democratic states and not 
against those, for instance, of Mao Tse-Tung’s totalitarian 
China, In their underground publication The Concept Urban 
Guerrilla (see Chapter 14) they describe themselves as commu¬ 
nists and deny that they are anarchists, 

3. ‘They were to continue as the students had started them, in 
“collectives” ..,’: To the surprise of the Youth Office, it was 
not hard to find apartments for the boys. Estate agents were 
actually delighted to have the apprentice groups on their books 
and quickly found them excellent apartments at low rents. The 
Youth Office knew that their boys were not the quietest, tidiest, 
most co-operative of neighbours, so they inquired further and 
found out that it was precisely because of their shortcomings 
that the boys were favoured. Landlords who wanted to put up 
the rent, for instance, and could only do so if the present tenants 
moved out, would happily have the boys in their apartments to 
disturb the peace. 

4. ‘Peter Brosch had a proper apprenticeship’: Brosch later 
wrote a book of his own on the subject of the apprentice ex¬ 
periment (see Bibliography). 

5. ‘Five times in May, Ulrike Meinhof came again, having 
much to talk to him about’: He had sixteen visits in all in the 
first fortnight of that month. A prisoner tipped off the guards 
that there was a plan to free Baader. but no one believed him 
because he was thought to be a frivolous tipster by habit. 

6. 'Did the pigs really believe...? Build up the Red Army!’: On 
June 5th, 1970, the West Berlin anarchist paper Agit 883 puo- 
lished a similar proclamation. The motto of Agit 883 was: 

Be high! Be free! 

A little terror there must be! 
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Chapter 8: A GAME OF SORROW AND DESPAIR 


L . • a Jewish professor ,,.’: Dr Paul Frankl was forcibly 
retired by the Nazis on July 1st, 1934. He moved to the United 
States in 1939. 

2. ‘In 1961 she was awarded the Carl von Ossietsky medal of the 
DDR “for her efforts to promote peace” ’: In 1929 Carl von 
Ossietsky published, in his paper Die Weltbiihm, information 
about the production of military aircraft in the U.S.S.R. in part 
fulfilment of a German-Russian agreement which went against 
the Versailles treaty,He was jailed for seven months,but later, in 
1936, he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. The Nazis per¬ 
secuted him, He died of concentration-camp ill-treatment in 
1938. The ‘Spiegel affair’ (see notes to p, 87) was likened by 
many commentators to the ‘Ossietsky affair’. The Ossietsky 
medal was awarded to Bertrand Russell, who returned it when 
a letter he wrote to the East German Head of State concerning 
a political prisoner was ignored. Russell once wrote to Renate 
Riemeck as a fellow peace crusader. 

3. , she would expound to the others her views on ... re¬ 
ligion’:. The tale cherished by some German and English 
newspapers that Ulrike Meinhof wanted to become a nun is 
wildly improbable. Renate Riemeck has denied it, and all evi¬ 
dence of her religious and other beliefs is against it, 

4. ‘ “She conveyed a sense ... of being for things that our 
parents and most of the world were probably against” ’: Be¬ 
longing to a small daring group who opposed, and were morally 
right to oppose, a majority and a regime which was morally 
wrong, was Ulrike Meinhof’s earliest experience of politics. 
Perhaps it always felt emotionally right to her thereafter to be 
one of a few against many. 

5. ‘One of her school friends recalled those days’: This erstwhile 
school friend of Ulrike Meinhof’s died shortly after she had 
written this letter to me. Her family have asked me not to name 
her. Her death was suicide by hanging, about one year before 
Ulrike Meinhof hanged herself in her cell at Stammheim 



prison. 
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Chapter 9: BECOMING ENGAGED 

1. \.. he became one of the heroes of the New Left in the late 
sixties’: Besides Wolfgang Abendroth and the Frankfurt School 
philosophers, there were some Trotskyite lecturers, mainly at 
the Free University of Berlin, who won students’ hearts. Trot¬ 
skyism enioyed a revival among students in the sixties, par¬ 
ticularly in France. 


Chapter 10: A LEFTER SHADE OF CHIC 

1. . . the "goodwill of the leaders seemed unduly naive . a 
they did not show enough independence vis4-vis the com¬ 
munist bloc" Alfred Grosser, Germany in Our Time, p. 267. 

2. \.. one of her fellow bandits’: Beate Sturm (see chapter 12). 

3. ' “It has been prepared systematically since Godesberg” 
The SPD adopted a new programme at a special congress held 
at Bad Godesberg, near Bonn, on May 15th, 1959, which was 
more liberal than left. 


Chapter 11: NOTHING PERSONAL 

1. 'These tactics, wrote a commentator in the liberal newspaper 
Die Zeit ...’: This article of December 29th, 1967, was by the 
well-known author and journalist Rudolf Walter Leonhardt. 

Chapter 12: GOING PLACES AND DOING THINGS 

1. 'They were taught to handle pistols, particularly Firebirds 
...’: The Firebird pistol is an excellent pistol with a very high vel¬ 
ocity, and its bullet will go through car doors and thick wooden 
doors. It has a long and accurate range. It is a 9-mm Para- 
bellum with a 9-bullet magazine, made in Hungary. It was ori¬ 
ginally called 'Tokagypt’ - from ‘Tokarev’, the Russian army 
pistol, and ‘Egypt’, The Hungarians manufactured this pistol 
cheaply and delivered it in large quantities to Nasser’s army. As 
the pistol turned out to be so good, and as no 9-rnm Parabellum 
was being manufactured in the United States, American arms 
dealers contracted to buy it from the Hungarians, and it was 
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then named ‘Firebird’. But the government of the United States 
rescinded the import licences unexpectedly, so the makers were 
left with a pile of pistols already stamped with the new name, 
These were then sold illegally to Palestinian groups. 

2. ‘His weeks with the conspirators had infected him with the 
fear which the wanted criminals among them had,..’: Reward 
offered for capture of Meinhof: DM 10,000. Total group cap¬ 
ture rewards: DM 25,000. 

3. ‘Then they ordered licence plates.,. "so there were two cars 
running with the same number, the real owners who had the 
real logbook, and ours with our forged logbook’’ ’: If the owner 
of a car should wish to order new number plates, he can get 
them by sending as proof of his ownership the car’s logbook - a 
document which includes such details as engine number, chassis 
number, make, year of make, registration number, etc., as well 
as the name and address of its owner. A well-forged duplicate 
would secure the number plates for whoever orders them; and 
with these plates fitted to a car which in all other respects fits the 
description in the logbook, the driver stands a good chance of 
passing any police check. But of course for the description and 
numbers to match those on an official registration, there must 
already be a car in existence, duly registered, which is the right 
machine to which the data refer. Hence two similar cars with 
identical documentation, one genuine and one forged, would be 
out on the streets simultaneously, 

4. ‘At last they found a pile of identity cards and passports...’: 
Some of these found their way into the hands of ‘Carlos’, who 
gave one of the passports to Wilfried Bose in Paris in June 
1975,to take to an accomplice. The accomplice had been ar¬ 
rested, and when Bose came to his apartment he walked into the 
hands of the police. 

5. ‘In all, DM 114,530 was stolen (about $35,000)’; About one 
week after this bank raid, Jan-Carl Raspe bought travellers 
checks to the value of $2,350 at the Paris branch of the Amexco 
bank, and four days later reported them all lost at the Beirut 
branch of the same bank. Some four weeks later someone who 
could identify himself as Raspe, perhaps Raspe himself, cashed 
them all in London, 
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Chapter 14: KILLING 

h 

| 

1. ‘The language throughout is immoderate, emotional, at times j 
incoherent’: In the publications of the RAF there is a sustained 
vehemence increased by a prodigal use of italics and excla¬ 
mation marks (no fewer than twenty-one following one all- 
capital slogan) and semantically weak words like ‘shit’ to express l 
emotion only, It seems that the authors did not trust words to j 
carry their own meaning, yet at the same time were afraid that 
they inevitably do. 

‘,,. they maintain that most people do not know what they ! 

really want or what is really good for them’: Adolf Hitler in j 

Mein Kampf also asserted that most people do not know what j 

they really want or what is really good for them. And he too I 

rejected parliamentarianism and announced his willingness to j 

use illegal means to achieve his aims, which were, like those of 
the RAF, to foist his will on others against their own will and to 
create a totalitarian state. 

2. ‘Ingeborg Barz ... and her boyfriend Wolfgang Grand- 

mann’: Grundmann was one of several ‘urban guerrillas’ who 
had been associated in the student protest days with the under¬ 
ground paper Agit 883. j 

3. ‘The police and the public expected more bombs and more I 

killings, especially on June 2nd’: Public fears of a violent attack | 
on June 2nd were not entirely disappointed. There was a ! 

bomb scare in Stuttgart. The alarm turned out to be false, but it I 

was thorough while it lasted. 

4. ‘Then they were sure, they said, that they had got Ulrike : 

Meinhof’: Klaus Rainer Rohl had tried to help Ulrike. He 1 

used a contact to get her asylum in East Germany, but the 
application was turned down. He then tried to see Willy Brandt, 

who did not see him but referred him to the head of the Chan¬ 
cellor’s office, Horst Ehmke, who was the son of the Rohl 
family’s Danzig doctor. Ehmke refused a safe-conduct for 
Ulrike. He advised that she should simply give herself up. i 

Rohl pointed out to him that Ulrike might be afraid to walk i 

into a police station in case she was shot on sight, so he asked if 
she could surrender to Josef Augstein in Hanover, as Homann 1 
had done. Ehmke did not positively agree to this but also did 
not discourage the plan. When Ulrike was eventually arrested in 
Hanover, Rohl wondered whether she was on her way to Aug- 
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stein. In the light of her subsequent actions and reactions after 
her arrest, this does not seem likely*' 


Chapter 15: THE GAME IS UP, THE GAMES GO ON 

1. Vii some Arab gunmen of “Black September” . . . killed 
eleven of the Israeli athletes’: Five terrorists were also killed. 
Three were taken prisoner (and were rescued seven weeks later 
by blackmail when two Black September members hijacked a 
Lufthansa Boeing 727 between Damascus and Frankfurt and 
took it to Libya, where Qadhafi did not refuse it permission to 
land). A list of the Arab gunmen’s demands which reached the 
Public Prosecutor of Karlsruhe included the release of some 
German terrorist prisoners, among them Ulrike Meinhof.: 

2. ‘They gave him the means... so that he could find a guru’: 
Michael Baumann later wrote a book about his life as a politi¬ 
cal gangster called How It All Started (Wie alles anfing). It was 
banned a few days after its publication, although terrorist sym< 
pathizers despise it and even rumour that it was ‘ghosted by the 
Political Police’. 

3. ‘But on the night of June 4th-5th somebody else “got on with 
it”’: Schmucker’s body was found in the Griinewald by 
American soldiers on June 5th, 1974. Six people were brought to 
trial in Berlin for this crime. One made a confession. For two 
others the defence lawyer made the plea thatthey'had not under¬ 
stood the seriousness and possible consequence’ of the mock trial 
of the victim. An investigation into the Schmiicker affair was 
conducted by Stefan Aust, the rescuer of the Rohl twins, for 
the North German Television programme Panorama. His ^con¬ 
clusion was that it started as a ‘stupid, cruel, childish game’ and 
got drastically out of hand - an assessment that might be re¬ 
garded as fitting for the whole ‘anti-authoritarian’ protest 
movement from the mid-sixties to the mid-seventies and pos¬ 
sibly beyond. Aust has also pointed out that though the judges 
and condemners of Schmiicker called themselves Movement 
Second June, they were not necessarily the same people who 
committed any of the other acts claimed by a movement of that 
name, and that there were several separate groups as well as a 
shifting membership. 

4. *. ,•. the other five were flown ... to Aden with DM 20,000 
each’: One of them was Gabriele Krocher-Tiedemann, who 
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was later to join the terrorist party which raided the offices of I 
OPEC in Vienna in 1976. : | 

5, * “In order to get rid of this thing about Jews that we’ve all j 
had to have since the Nazi time” Extreme political action as a \ 
means to the satisfaction of personal feelings is specifically pre- \- 
scribed by Marcuse: ‘One of the tasks is to lay bare and liberate i 
the type of man who wants revolution, who must have revo- |' 
lution because otherwise he would fall apart’ (Five Lectures , [ 
P.74), " J 

I 

■ . I 

Chapter 16: CROCODILE TEARS 

1. ‘During the initial period of imprisonment .• v and represen. j 

tatives of Amnesty International’: Paul Oestreicher, a vicar of 
Blackheath, near London, and chairman of Amnesty Inter, j 
national in Britain, visited the terrorist prisoners in the Stamm- [ 
heim jail to try to persuade them to call off their hunger strike | 
in the winter of 1974-75, He maintained that to him the life of a 
terrorist was no more expendable than the life of a politician i' 

such as Peter Lorenz, But so also, in his view ‘as a Christian | 

pacifist’, the terrorists’ proposition that some people must be | 

killed for humanity’s sake was unacceptable. He told me that he [ 
found all the prisoners to be ‘supremely self-righteous, con- | 
vinced of their own moral and intellectual superiority’; 

2. ‘If the hunger strikers would not take it.* be compelled by | 

thirst to take the milk’: Dr Gustav Heinemann, soon after his | 

retirement as President of the Federal Republic, wrote to | 
Ulrike Meinhof during one of the hunger strikes, reminding her f 
that she had used him as a lawyer in a defamation suit, and 
imploring her and her ‘friends’ to stop putting their lives at risk 
with this form of protest. ‘The complaints against the con- \ 

ditions of your imprisonment which you have associated with f 

your hunger strike are - at least now - largely illusory’, he 
wrote. She replied that the hunger strike would be called off if all e 

‘political’ prisoners were ‘concentrated in one institution’ and jj 
no longer isolated from each other. 

3. ‘The state prosecution did not appeal, so Backer’s acquittal I 
stood’: A bill for a new law making it worthwhile for certain 
types of offenders to co-operate with the police in securing the 
conviction of more serious offenders was introduced several 
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times but rejected. Nevertheless, it plainly did not harm a 
prisoner if he did co-operate. 

4. \ ; .. and one, Holger Meins, eventually died, his death there¬ 
after being consistently blamed on the judiciary and the state 
authorities’: In a farewell letter shortly before his death, Holger 
Meins wrote, ‘Struggling against the pigs as a human being for 
the liberation of man, as a revolutionary, fighting to the last, 
loving life, disdaining death, That’s my idea of serving the 
people.’ At his funeral Rudi Dutschke proclaimed, ‘The 
struggle goes on, Holger!’ 

5. ‘Then on Thursday, April 24th, 1975, at 11.30 a.m. 
About this time Baader got into such a state of excitement that 
he had to be given a sedative. 

6. ‘The four members of the “Holger Meins Commando" left 
to stand trial’: They were brought to trial at Diisseldorf on May 
6th, 1976, and were sentenced to ‘twice life’ on July 20th, 1977. 


Chapter 17: JUDGMENTS ‘ 


1, *., “cast serious doubt over West Germany’s commitment to 
due process of law” ’: Dan van der Vat, correspondent in Ger¬ 
many of the London Times, on April 29th, 1977. However, on 
June 1st, 1977, an article appeared in the same paper by the same 
writer which gave an excellent analysis of the way in which ter¬ 
rorists’ lawyers misused the German system of justice to their 

_ 1 rhnnA /Intonoii 


tactics in certain American trials, such as the Nazi sedition trial 
of 1944 and the New York Black Panther case of 1969-71. 

2. ‘There was a precedent... in the days of the Weimar Repub¬ 
lic’: Dr D. Southern, of the University of Kent at Canterbury, 
an expert on the history of German law and court decisions, 
wrote in a letter to The Times, June 6th, 1977 (endorsing the 
point concerning precedent for disruptive tactics made by Dan 
van der Vat, see preceding note), that Nazi defence lawyers 
‘were sincerely enthusiastic in their pursuit of a great end, 
which gave a grandiose justification to their inner motivation 
and authorized their unscmpulousness as to the choice of 
means. They regarded the legal system as the mstitutionalex- 
pression of an oppressive society. While rejecting[that society, 
Tu— ito and values as weapons in the struggle 
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to overthrow it ? -.. The resemblance of this old school of radical j 
German lawyers to the new is striking.’ 

Heinrich Hannover, a lawyer who acted for Ulrike Meinhof i 
at various times, has documented some of these trials in his bo ok j 

Politische Justiz 1918-1933 , The numerous rejection appli- f= 
cations and the charges of bias brought against judges in order 
to make it seem that the authority of the law was no longer to | 
be trusted provided a model for the tactics of socialist lawyers j 

in the 1970s at the terrorist trials, whether or not they were | 

aware of it. p 

3. ‘If the RAF had had any effect at all... it was only perhaps 

to have swung the electorate a little to the right’: Some say that 
the most serious effect was the passing of certain new laws 
specifically to meet unusual situations which arose during the 
prosecution of terrorists and the searching out of their helpers; l 
and that these laws endangered the democratic rights of all 
prisoners. The official government reply to this criticism was j: 

that these laws, defining, for instance, what is and is not per- i 

missible in the relationship between a lawyer and his impris- 
oned client, were not new but only clarifications of points of \ 
law already existing to the same effect in the Statutes. 
Another effect has been the building up of an information bank, 
computerized and up to date, by the security forces in Wies¬ 
baden, which must prove a powerful instrument in the fight 
against not only terrorism but all crime inside Germany and 
beyond it in the wider sphere that Interpol has to deal with. 

4. ‘Gudrun Ensslin ... was told about fifteen minutes later that l 

she could not see Ulrike Meinhof, as she was dead’: Ulrike j 

Meinhof and Gudrun Ensslin were used to spending several I 

hours together every day. Neither would mix with the ordinary | 

women prisoners, though freely permitted to do so, At the time l 

of her death there were 150 books in Ulrike Meinhof s cell. She | 

subscribed to seven newspapers and periodicals. She also had a r 

radio, television set, and record player, although these were not i 

normally permitted to prisoners, and since January 1976 she f 

had been serving her sentence as a committed prisoner for her | 

part in the freeing of Baader. | 

5. Tn some English newspapers the suggestion that Meinhof was | 
murdered by the State ... was aired as perfectly plausible’: A 

few weeks after the death of Ulrike Meinhof, certain lawyers | 

began to publicize their belief that she had been raped and j;’ 

strangled, They offered ‘evidence’ which was in part untrue, and i 
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for the rest provided better proof that she had not been mur¬ 
dered than that she had. They maintained, for instance, that 
semen was found in her underclothes. This was not true. Be¬ 
cause albumen was found, a test for detecting the presence of 
sperm was specifically asked for and carried out. The result was 
negative. No trace of sperm was discovered. Furthermore, there 
were none of the signs of violence in the region of the genitalia 
such as can be expected in cases of rape, There were bruises 
lower down the legs; but these, far from proving the likelihood 
of attack, were of the sort that can be looked for as part of the 
expected picture in a case of suicide by this method of hanging.. 
The body is likely to jerk as it hangs, and the legs to knock 
against the chair or whatever it is that the suicide jumps from or 
kicks aside, In this case it was a chair. The lawyers and other 
complaining parties objected that the authorities had at first 
said there was no chair in the cell. This again was untrue, The 
authorities never said anything of the sort, and there certainly 
was a chair in the cell. Then the objectors maintained that there 
was a thread of saliva found on the chest of the corpse, which 
proved, they said, thatMeinhof must have been naked at the time 
she died. But in fact she was wearing a shirt open on the chesty 
and the saliva fell on the skin only where the skin was exposed.; 

Two autopsies were performed. The first was the official one, 
carried out on the day the body was found. The two state-, 
appointed specialists who made the investigation found that 
Meinhof had committed suicide. Under the fingernails they 
found fragments of material that matched the stuff the towel 
was made of which Meinhof had tom up to make her rope< 
Under this material no traces of someone else’s skin were 
found, such as might have lodged there if she had struggled with 
an assailant before her death. Because the nails had been cut 
short in the first autopsy, this was one finding which the second 
investigation, carried out by an expert chosen by Meinhof’s 
friends, could not confirm. But the objection raised by the 
lawyers that parts of the body had been removed in such a 
manner that the second autopsy could not be complete, was 
without foundation. Parts of the lung, liver, etc., had been cut 
away as they always are for post-mortem examination, but not 
so largely that the second investigation could not be as accurate 
as the first. Indeed, though this privately chosen expert was not 
discouraged by the friends of Meinhof from finding evidence of 
murder, he was only able to confirm a classic case of suicide 
Nevertheless, the rape and murder theory was adhered to by 
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those who had thought it up. They said that if she had died by 
hanging there would have been bleeding in the eyes, and the 
fact that there was none suggested rather that she had died by 
strangulation, and that the fracture of the hyoid bone at the 
base of the tongue was also more typical of a throttling than a 
hanging. But again, both these facts - no eye bleeding and the 
broken hyoid bone - proved suicide rather than murder, for 
very few who hang without benefit of state executioner achieve 
a quick end; suicides by hanging almost always die of strangula¬ 
tion.: 

But those who desired to make a martyr of Meinhof would 
not be deterred by evidence anyway. And if those who started 
these rumours of violent assault and murder were themselves 
sympathetic to the urban guerrilla movement, they could be 
expected to deny that Meinhof committed suicide or was a 
suicidal type. The RAF and its sympathizers pretended that the 
members of the group acted for political motives only, never 
out of private emotion. A suicide was a denial of that lie; it 
challenged the pretence that they were sterilized of all feelings 
except the fervour for revolution. 

6. ‘On March 15th, 1977, it was publicly revealed ... to be 
listened into by means of bugging devices’: The admission by 
the government of the state of Baden-Wiirttemberg that it had 
installed bugs to listen in to the conversations between terrorist 
prisoners and their lawyers followed an earlier admission by the 
Federal government that it had ordered the bugging of a house 
owned by Dr Klaus Traube, a physicist and one of the manag¬ 
ing directors of Inter-atom, a Siemens subsidiary in charge of a 
Fast Breeder Reactor project. The authorities decided to inves¬ 
tigate Traube because of his friendship with Inge Hornischer, a 
Frankfurt lawyer who had had a love affair with Hans Joachim 
Klein, one of the raiders of OPEC in Vienna. The whole story 
was revealed by an article in Der Spiegel on February 28th, 
1977. 

7. V.t a revenge for “murder by the state” Six days 
after the assassination of Buback a statement was put out by 
members of the Association of Berlin Criminal Lawyers which 
condemned ‘with deep indignation and disgust the senseless 
and brutal murder of Chief Federal Prosecutor Buback and 
those who accompanied him. Their insidious murder is a serious 
crime against the law-based state.’ One of the signatories was 
Otto Schily, 
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8. ‘The lawyers of choice did not put in an appearance’: On 
April 27th, 1977, the day before the verdict was given at Stamm- 
heim, the defence lawyers Otto Schily and Hans-Heinz Field- 
mann, along with some associates, called a press conference 
at a hotel in Stuttgart. This they called their ‘plea for the 
defence’. They said that the accused were ‘victims of psycho-: 
logical warfare’, that their action against the American bases 
had been ‘in retaliation for the genocide in Vietnam’ and that 
they had been maltreated by the state in that their conditions 

| of imprisonment had been miserable and the state had failed 
| to improve them despite their protests.' 

9. *.. * it was not acceptable ? * •/ to start a war of one’s own’: 
This was realized at last by at least one active terrorist. Shortly 
before the Stammheim judgment, Hans-Joachim Klein, one 
of the raiders of OPEC in Vienna, sent a parcel by express 
from Milan to Der Spiegel in Hamburg which contained a re¬ 
volver, ammunition, and his farewell letter to the terrorist 
scene. The letter was published in Der Spiegel on May 9th, 
1977. It reads in part: 

‘I have of course discussed certain matters with the CER¬ 
TAIN PERSONS who are helping me, such as why I partici¬ 
pated at Vienna, what my experiences were after that - 
experiences which are being wrapped up in the coverall of 
revolutionary action, but which at their core are virtually 
fascist... And I also revealed what lunatic actions are still 
being planned...’ 

Among the actions still being planned were the murders of 
two leading members of Jewish communities in Germany^ 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 
MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES 
OF GERMAN TERRORIST GROUPS 
(OCTOBER 1977) 


ADOMEIT, Manfred: Bom 1950. Early member Movement 
Second June, After 1975 joined RAF regrouped round Sieg¬ 
fried Haag, Arrested Stockholm March 31st, 1977, for plan¬ 
ning kidnap of former Swedish cabinet minister Anna-Greta 
Leijon. Extradited to Germany a few days later, 

ALBRECHT, Susanne: Born March 1951, In 1974 joined the 
Hamburg ‘Committee against the Torture of Political Pris¬ 
oners in the Federal Republic’, and lived with ex-SPK mem¬ 
ber Dellwo. Helped terrorists gain access to her godfather, 

„ Jurgen Ponto, Chief Executive of Dresdner Bank, murdered 
July 30th, 1977. Also wanted in connection with Schleyer 
kidnap, 

ALLNACH, Kay-Werner: Bom 1950. Student-teacher friend 
of Margrit Schiller, Arrested February 2nd, 1974. Deserted 
by defence lawyer Groenewold on refusal to continue hunger 
strike. 

ASDONK, Brigitte: Born October 1947, Student, Participant 
Berlin bank raids. Arrested October 8th, 1970, with Hor$t 
Mahler, 

BAADER, Andreas Bernd: Born May 1943, Leader of RAF, 
Convicted 1968 of arson, partly served sentence, released 
while appeal pending, fled country when appeal failed, re¬ 
turned and rearrested Berlin, freed with guns by Ulrike 
Meinhof and others, May 1970, Again arrested June 1st, 1972. 
Tried in special courthouse with Meinhof, Ensslin, and 
Raspe at Stammheim for murder, bank robberies, forming 
criminal association, etc. Sentenced to three times life plus 
fifteen years on April 28th, 1977, Committed suicide by shoot¬ 
ing himself in Stammheim prison October 18th, 1977. 

BACKER, Hans-Jurgen: Bom April 1939. Electrician. Tried 
1974 for participation in May 1970 freeing of Baader, found 
not guiltyi 
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BARZ, Ingeborg: Bom July 1948. Secretary. Girl friend of j 
Wolfgang Grundmann. Missing since February 1972, be- | 
lieved murdered. j 

BAUMANN, Michael: Bom August 1947. Early member | 
Movement Second June. Left Germany. Published account of 
his way into terrorism Wie dies anfing (How It All Started 

. 1975. 

BECKER, Eberhard: Born March 1943. Lawyer, member of 
Heidelberg partnership involved with SPK. Husband of 
Marieluise Becker (Ensslin’s lawyer at Stammheim). Arrested 
June 4th, 1974. 

BECKER, Verena: Born July 1952. Student. Sentenced Decem¬ 
ber 1974 to six years’ jail as member of Movement Second 
June. Freed in exchange for kidnapped politician Peter 
Lorenz, flown to Aden. Joined regrouped RAF in Germany 
late 1976. Rearrested with Giinter Sonnenberg in Singen 
May 3rd, 1977. Suspected of Buback murder. 

BERBERICH, Monika Klara: Born October 1942. Junior 
lawyer in Horst Mahler’s ‘Socialist Lawyers’ Collective’, ;■ 
Arrested October 8th, 1970. Sentenced 1974 to twelve years’ 
jail for bank robbery and membership of criminal association, 
Escaped from Lehrter Strasse prison, Berlin, July 7th, 1976, 
with Plambeck, Rollnick, and Viett. Rearrested July 21st, 
1976, in Berlin. 

BOOCK, Waltraud: Born 1950. Dental technician. 1976 joined 
RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Arrested after Vienna 
bank raid December 13th, 1976, and sentenced to fifteen 
years’jail, 

BOSE, Wilfried: Born February 1949. ‘The little fat one’ to 
Other members of RAF. Arrested by French police 1975, 
handed over to German authorities, released, Killed at ; 
Entebbe July 4th, 1976, by Israeli rescuers of hijack victims, 

BRAUN, Bernhard: Bom February 1946. Involved with SPK I 
and Movement Second June. Arrested June 9th, 1972, sen¬ 
tenced to six years’jail. 

DELLWO, Karl-Heinz: Born April 1952. School failure. In- 
volved with SPK, Participant raid on German embassy, : 
Stockholm, April 24th, 1975, Sentenced to twice life on July 
20th, 1977, by Diisseldorf court. 

DORFF, Klaus: Born 1949. With Jurgen Tauras formed new ; 
terrorist group in Ruhr area 1975. Soon after that associated [; 
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with RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Arrested in 
. Cologne hotel February 1976. 

ECKES, Christa: Born February 1950. Junior lawyer in 
Groenewold’s Hamburg office. Suspected participant Ham¬ 
burg bank raid August 1973, Also arms offences. Arrested 
February 4th, 1974. 

ENSSLIN, Gudrun: Born August 1940, Leader of RAF. Con¬ 
victed 1968 of arson with Baader and two others, partly 
served sentence, released while appeal pending, fled country 
when appeal failed, returned to Germany early 1970. Re¬ 
arrested June 7th, 1972. Tried with Baader, Meinhof, Raspe at 
Stammheim for murder, bank robberies, forming criminal 
association, etc. Sentenced to three times life plus fifteen 
years on April 28th, 1977. Committed suicide by hanging 
herself in Stammheim prison October 18th, 1977. 

FOLKERTS, Knut: Born January 1952. Since mid-1976 mem¬ 
ber of RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Shared Karls¬ 
ruhe apartment with Gunter Sonnenberg and Christian Klar. 
Wanted in connection with Buback assassination and Schleyer 
kidnap. Arrested after fatal shooting of policeman in Utrecht 
on September 20th, 1977. 

FOLKERTS, Uwe: Born 1948. Unemployed business studies 
graduate, older brother of Knut Folkerts. Involved with 
RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag, Arrested May 4th, 
1977. 

GOERGENS, Irene: Born April 1951. Illegitimate daughter of 
American soldier. State home inmate. Meinhof prot6g6e. 
Arrested October 8th, 1970, with Mahler, Sentenced to seven 
years’ jail, but released early, May 13th, 1977. 

GRASHOF, Manfred: Born October 1946, Army deserter. 
Member Berlin Kommune I, Involved in shootout with 
police in Hamburg apartment when chief of Hamburg 
Special Baader-Meinhof Commission was killed, March 2nd, 
1972. Sentenced to life imprisonment June 2nd, 1977 by 
Kaiserslautern court. 

GRUNDMANN, Wolfgang: Born June 1948. Associated with 
Berlin underground paper Agit 883. Arrested with Manfred 
Grashof. Released October 1976, Sentenced to four-and-a- 
half years’ imprisonment June 2nd, 1977, by Kaiserslautern 
court, but released as whole sentence had been served in 
remand custody. 
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GRUSDAT, Eric: Born April 1936, Motor mechanic. Doctored i 
stolen cars for Mahler, Baader, etc. Participant Berlin bank 
raids. Arrested December 4th, 1970. 

HAAG, Siegfried: Born March 1945. Joined Heidelberg law¬ 
yers partnership defending SPK in 1972. Briefly acted as j; 
Andreas Baader’s defence lawyer April 1975. Went under- j 
ground after arrest for smuggling arms out of Switzerland I 
May 1975. Said to have been organizer of raid on German 
embassy in Stockholm April 1975. Underwent guerrilla train¬ 
ing in South Yemen camp. Returned mid-1976. Organized 
regrouping of RAF. Arrested November 30th, 1976. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Katharina: Born February 1943. Stu¬ 
dent. Early Baader-Meinhof associate in Berlin. Fled abroad 
late 1971. Returned and surrendered to police mid-1972. Re¬ 
leased on remand six months later. Died of tumour 197?. 

HAUSNER, Siegfried: Born January 1952. Member SPK 
‘Working Circle Explosives’. Helped Meinhof lay bombs in 
Hamburg Springer offices May 1972. Participant in raid on 
German embassy, Stockholm, April 24th, 1975, where he 
wounded himself with own bomb and died soon afterwards.- 

HEISSLER, Rolf: Born June 1948. Movement Second June 
associate. Freed from jail March 1975 in exchange for kid¬ 
napped politician Peter Lorenz, flown to Aden. Suspected 
member RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Wanted in 
connection with Schleyer kidnap. 

HERZOG, Marianne: Born October 1939. Journalist. Early as¬ 
sociate of Baader-Meinhof in Berlin and Frankfurt. Said to 
have attempted to free Astrid Proll from prison. 

HOMANN, Peter: Born 1936. Artist and journalist. Lived with j 
Meinhof in Berlin before freeing of Baader, May 1970. Then 
went with her and others to Jordan, where he soon broke with 
Meinhof and her fellow factioneers and left the group. 

HOPPE, Werner: Born February 1949. Dock worker, television t 
trainee, self-cured drug addict. Arrested after shootout with £ 
police in which Petra Schelm was killed, July 15th, 1971. 
HUBER, Ursula: Born July 1935. Wife of Dr Wolfgang H., n6e j 
Schafer. Leader of SPK. Made explosives in her Heidelberg 
laboratory. Arrested July 7th, 1971. 

HUBER, Wolfgang: Born January 1935. Psychiatrist founder 

of SPK. Arrested July 7th, 1971. Sentenced to seven years 
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jail for forming criminal association. Released May 1977, 
immediately disappeared; presumed underground again. 

JANSEN, Heinrich: Born February 1948. Participant in Berlin 
bank raids with RAF in September 1970, Remained with 
RAF in West Germany until arrest on December 23rd, 1970. 

JUNSCHKE, Klaus: Born September 1947. Student member 
SPK. Arrested March 2nd, 1971. Tried at Kaiserslautern with 
Grashof and Grundmann. Sentenced to life imprisonment 
June 2nd, 1977 by Kaiserslautern court. 

KLAR, Christian: Bom May 1952. Heidelberg university stu¬ 
dent. Shared Karlsruhe apartment with Gunter Sonnenberg 
and Knut Folkerts. With them joined RAF regrouped round 
Siegfried Haag 1976. Sought by police for Buback assassina¬ 
tion and Schleyer kidnap. 

KLEIN, Hans-Joachim: Bom December 1947. Associate of 
Stuttgart lawyer Croissant. Participant in raid on OPEC 
offices, Vienna, January 1976, where he was wounded but 
flew with other raiders and hostages to Algeria. Announced 
his rejection of terrorism in letter to Der Spiegel, May 9th, 
1977. 


KRABBE, Friederike: Bom May 1950. Younger sister of Hanna- 
Elise Krabbe. Member SPK. Wanted in connection with 
Schleyer kidnap. 

KRABBE, Hanna-Elise: Born October 1945. Member SPK’s 
successor organization, IZRU. Arrested Stockholm April 
24th, 1975, as one of German embassy raiders. Sentenced to 
twice life on July 20th, 1977 by Diisseldorf court. 

KRoCHER, Norbert: Bom 1950. Husband of Gabriele 
Krocher-Tiedemann. Member Movement Second June. Asso¬ 
ciate of RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Arrested 
Stockholm March 31st, 1977 for planning to kidnap former 
Swedish cabinet minister Anna-Greta Leijon. 


KROCHER-TIEDEMANN, Gabriele: Born May 1951. 
Member Movement Second June. Arrested after shootout 
with police in Bochum. Exchanged for kidnapped Peter 
Lorenz. Re-emerged from South Yemen to participate in 
OPEC raid, Vienna, January 1976, with ‘Carlos’ (known as 
‘The Jackal’), Hans-Joachim Klein, and others. 

LANG, Jorg: Born March 1940. Formerly in Socialist 
Lawyers’ Collective in Stuttgart. From early 1976 said to be 
new leader of RAF, replacing Baader. Partner of Stuttgart 
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lawyer Klaus Croissant. Arrested 1972 on suspicion of aid¬ 
ing Baader-Meinhof Gang, released on bail after four months.: 
Just before trial in September 1974 went underground, fled 
to Sweden, France, Switzerland and Italy. Is said to have 
stayed in Libya with ‘Carlos’. 

LUTHER, Angela: Born April 1940. Member Movement 
Second June and RAF. Helped lay bombs Augsburg and 
Heidelberg with Moller, Bander, Meins. 

MAHLER, Horst: Born January 1936. Founder of Berlin 
Socialist Lawyers’ Collective and of RAF. Went with 
Meinhof and others to Jordan after Baader freeing, 1970, : 
Participant in bank raids. Arrested October 8th, 1970. Sen¬ 
tenced 1972 to fourteen years' jail. 

MAHRLANDER, Alfred: Born August 1942. Student 
member of SPK. Arrested July 1971. 

MAIER-WITT, Silke: Born January 1950. Member with 
Susanne Albrecht of Hamburg'Committee against the Torture 
of Political Prisoners in the Federal Republic’. 1974 worked 
for Hamburg lawyer Kurt Groenewold, later for Stuttgart 
lawyer Klaus Croissant, allegedly on RAF information 
system, Went underground 1977. Wanted for attempting 
rocket attack on Chief Federal Prosecutor’s offices in Karls¬ 
ruhe August 1977, and Sehleyer kidnap. 

MAYER, Roland: Born 1954. Associate of Gunter Sonnenberg 
since 1974. Recruit to RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag 
with whom arrested on November 30th, 1976. 

MEINHOF, Ulrike Marie: Born October 1934. Journalist 
Helped free Baader, May 1970. Went underground. After 
stay in Jordan with Baader, Ensslin, Mahler, and others, re' 
turned to Germany and participated in bank robberies, bomb 
laying, etc, Leader of RAF. Arrested June 15th, 1972, Sen¬ 
tenced November 1974 to eight years’ jail for participation in 
Baader freeing. Tried in special court at Stammheim with 
Baader, Ensslin, Raspe, Committed suicide May 9th, 1976, 

MEINS, Holger Klaus: Born August 1941. Student of cinema¬ 
tography. Leading member of RAF. Arrested with Baader 
and Raspe June 1st, 1972. Died in prison as result of hunger 
strike, November 11th, 1974, 

MOHNHAUPT, Brigitte: Born June 1949. First arrested Berlin 
June 9th, 1972, with Bernhard Braun, Sentenced to six years 
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jail in 1974 for belonging to criminal association. Later trans¬ 
ferred to Stammheim prison, and released with remission of 
sentence February 9th, 1977. Immediately went underground 
again. Hired cars in Holland for the regrouped RAF in Sep¬ 
tember 1977. 


M6LLER, Irmgard: Born May 1947. Suspected of being in. 
volved in shootout in Hamburg when a policeman was 
killed October 22nd, 1971. Has accused Gerhard Muller of 
being the killer, Arrested July 9th, 1972. Sentenced to four- 
and-a-half years’ jail by Hamburg court in March 1976, 
Later sent to Stammheim prison. Hospitalized with self-in¬ 
flicted stab wounds, October 18th, 1977. 

MOLLER, Gerhard: Born June 1948. Arrested with Ulrike 
Meinhof June 15th, 1972. Has dissociated himself from RAF 
since coming to trial in Hamburg, 1975. Key witness for the 
state at Stammheim. 

OTTO, Roland: Bom 1951. Participant in bank raid, Arrested 
May 10th, 1975, after shootout with police in which Werner 
Sauber was killed and Karl Heinz Roth wounded. 

PLAMBECK, Juliane: Bora July 1952. Member Movement 
Second June. Arrested with Fritz Teufel September 13th, 
1975. Charged with Lorenz kidnapping and murder of Judge 
von Drenkmann. Escaped from Lehrter Strasse prison, Berlin, 
July 7th, 1976. 

POHLE, Rolf: Born January 1942. Specialized in buying arms 
for terrorist organizations, including RAF, using false 
papers. Caught and imprisoned, but exchanged for Peter 
Lorenz and flown to Aden. Rearrested in Greece and re¬ 
turned to Germany, October 1976, 

PROLL, Astrid: Bora May 1947. Younger sister of Thorwald 
P., who was convicted of arson with Baader, Ensslin, and 
another. Arrested May 1971. Released from prison to sana¬ 
torium, fled, and disappeared. 

RASPE, Jan-Carl: Bora July 1944 in Austria. Member Berlin’s 
Kommune II. Sociologist. Leading member of RAF. Tried at 
Stammheim with Baader, Ensslin, Meinhof. Sentenced to 
three times life plus fifteen years on April 28th, 1977. Com¬ 
mitted suicide by shooting himself in Stammheim prison 
October 18th, 1977. 



REINDERS, Ralf: Bora August 1948. Early associate of vio¬ 
lent Berlin political underground, later of SPK. Leader of 
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Movement Second June, suspected of Lorenz kidnapping and 
murder of Judge von Drenkmann. Arrested September 9th, : 
1975. 

ROLL, Carmen: Bora September 1947. Member SPK 'Work-' 
ing Circle Explosives’. Arrested March 2nd, 1972, after shoot- I 
out with police in which Thomas Weissbecker was killed. | 

ROLLNICK, Gabriele: Bom 1953. Sociology student, Charged : 
with Lorenz kidnapping. Escaped from Lehrter Strasse prison, 
Berlin, July 7th, 1976. 

ROSSNER, Bernd Maria: Born October 1946. School failure. ; 
Travelled in Far East. Returned to Germany and met Karl- [ 
Heinz Dellwo. Arrested when participating in raid on §: 
German embassy, Stockholm, April 24th, 1975. 

ROTH, Karl Heinz: Born 1944. Student leader. Doctor; AssocI- j 
ate of Baader and Mahler in early days of RAF but warned ‘ 
Stefan Aust against them. Wounded and arrested after 1 
shootout with police, May 10th, 1975. | 

RUHLAND, Karl-Heinz: Bom March 1938. Employee of Eric j 
Grusdat. Participant in raids on banks and municipal offices. | 
Arrested December 20th, 1970, made detailed confession at : 
his trial. 

SAUBER, Werner: Bom April 1947 in Switzerland. Son of 
Swiss millionaire. Berlin communard. Suspected of supplying | 
arms to terrorists. During shootout with police on May 10th, [ 
1975, was shot dead and according to ballistic evidence | 
wounded his companion Karl Heinz Roth in the shooting. ; 

SCHELM, Petra: Born August 1950. Hairdresser girl friend of | 
Grashof, Drove through roadblock with Werner Hoppe July 
15th, 1971, and was killed in subsequent shootout with police, t 

SCHILLER, Margrit: Born March 1948. Student member [ 
SPK. Arrested October 22nd, 1971, sentenced to twenty-seven j 
months’ jail, released February 1973. Went underground | 
again. Rearrested February 4th, 1974. Accused Miiller of | 
murder of policeman. j 

SCHMITZ, Sabine: Born 1956, Girl friend of Giinter Sonnen* I 
berg and involved with RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. | 
Arrested in Bavaria December 1976 and later transferred to i 
Stammheim prison. | 

SCHMCfCKER, Ulrich: Born August 1951. Member Move- | 
ment Second June. Arrested sleeping in car with bombs May I 
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7th, 1972. After release accused by comrades of treachery' 
Shot, after mock trial, on June 4th, 1974, 

SCHOLTZE, Ulrich: Born December 1947. Student. Member 
of RAF for a few months only in 1970. 

SCHUBERT, Ingrid: Born November 1944. Doctor. Par¬ 
ticipant in Berlin bank raids. Arrested October 8th,' 1970, 
with Mahler. Sentenced to thirteen years’ jail. After Meinhof’s 
suicide, taken to Stammheim to be calming company for 
Ensslin. 

SCHULZ, Adelheid Barbara: Born March 1955. Girl friend of 
Christian Klar. Suspected of involvement in Ponto murder.: 
SCHULZ, Detlev: Born 1953. Brother of Brigitte Schulz who 
was arrested in Nairobi while attempting to attack El Ai plane 
with rockets early 1976. Both underwent guerrilla training in 
South Yemen. He was arrested in Strasbourg early 1977. 
SIEPMANN, Ingrid: Born June 1944. Member Kommune I 
and Movement Second June, Worked for a time in Pale¬ 
stinian pharmaceutical centre in Jordan. 

SONNENBERG, Giinter: Born July 1954. Like his friends, 
Christian Klar and Knut Folkerts, with whom he shared a 
Karlsruhe apartment, a member of the RAF regrouped round 
Siegfried Haag. Charged with murder of Buback and two 
others in same car on April 7th, 1977. Seriously wounded by 
bullet in head from Buback murder-weapon at time of his 
arrest in Singen on May 3rd, 1977. 

SPEITEL, Angelika: Born February 1952. Wife of Volker 
Speitel. Assisted lawyer Klaus Croissant with clerical duties 
during 1976-7 Diisseldorf trial of Stockholm embassy 
raiders. Alleged to have prepared and rehearsed escape route 
for Buback assassins in March 1977 and to have hired cars 
for Schleyer kidnappers in Holland. 

SPEITEL, Volker: Born 1951. Graphic designer. Employed in 
office of lawyer Klaus Croissant. Presumed working on 
graphic material for ‘Committees against the Torture of 
Political Prisoners in the Federal Republic’. Arrested October 
2nd, 1977. 

STACHOWIAK, Use: Bom May 1954, Joined RAF at seven- 
teen. Arrested November 1971. After release went under¬ 
ground again. Rearrested February 1st, 1974. Was living in 
Angela Luther’s Berlin apartment when explosion wrecked it 
in June 1972, 
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STERNEBECK, Sigrid: Bom June 1949. Photographer friend f 
of Susanne Albrecht and Silke Maier-Witt with whom is 
said to have gone underground in June 1977, Wanted in con¬ 
nection with the Ponto murder, 

STOLL, Willy Peter; Born June 1950. Worked in office of • 
Stuttgart lawyer Klaus Croissant as appeals clerk. Joined RAF 
regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Wanted in connection with ; 

..■Ponto murder and Schleyer kidnap. ; 

STURM, Beate: Born 1951. A member of RAF for a few 
months only in 1970-71, Left of her own accord, having com- ' 
mitted no crime. Gave vivid descriptions of the gang’s under- ; 
ground life. 

TAUFER, Lutz Manfred: Born March 1944. Member of SPK. 
Participant in raid on German embassy, Stockholm, April ' 
24th, 1975, when he was arrested. 

TAURAS, Jiirgen: Born 1947. With Klaus Dorff formed new j; 
terrorist group in Ruhr area 1975. Soon after that associated i 
with RAF regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Arrested in ( 
Cologne hotel February 1976. 

TEUFEL, Fritz: Born June 1943. The ‘happenings’ satirist and | 
founder of Kommune I, Berlin. Arrested September 13 th, [j: 
1975. Charged with Lorenz kidnapping and bank robberies. I 

THIMME, Johannes; Born 1956. Student recruit to the RAF | 
regrouped round Siegfried Haag. Arrested with Uwe Folkerts 
in May 1977. | 

VAN DYCK, Elisabeth: Born October 1950. Girl friend of 
Klaus Junschke. Accompanied Siegfried Haag to Switzerland ( 
to obtain arms, March 1975. Later girl friend of Klaus | 
Croissant. First arrested at the same time as Haag in May jj 
1975 and let out on bail. Rearrested mid-1977. 

V1ETT, Inge: Born January 1944. ICindergarten teacher, girl ; 
friend of Ralf Reinders, arrested with him September 9th, j, 
1975. Charged with bank robberies and Lorenz kidnapping.: | 
Escaped from Lehrter Strasse prison, Berlin, July 7th, 1976. . 

WACKERNAGEL, Christopher Michael; Born August 1951. L 
Film and television actor, and printer. Left school at 16.- : 
Joined Stuttgart commune. Assisted Baader’s defence lawyer 
Hans-Heinz Heldmann. With a television team attended ! 
Federal Chancellor’s summer garden party in Bonn, 1977, and 
took film of guests, including Dr Hanns-Martin Schleyer. 
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Alleged to have taken videotape films of the kidnapped 
Schleyer which accompanied some ransom demands. 

WAGNER, Rolf Clemens: Born August 1944. Associate of 
Jiirgen Tauras and Klaus Dorff, also of regrouped RAF. Sus¬ 
pected of having assisted Gtinter Sonnenberg and Waltraud 
Boock in Vienna bank raid December 1976, Suspected of 
complicity in Schleyer kidnap. 

WEISSBECKER, Thomas: Born February 1949. Early associ¬ 
ate of Mahler’s Berlin circle. No prominent part in RAF, 
Killed in shootout with police March 2nd, 1972, 

WESSEL, Ulrich: Bom 1946. Dandy son of deceased Hamburg 
businessman. Millionaire by inheritance. Member SPK, Par¬ 
ticipant in raid on German embassy, Stockholm, April 24th, 
1975, where blown up in bomb explosion. 







A NOTE ON SOURCES 


Much of the material in this book is derived from the author’s 
interviews with persons concerned in the events and contains 
information published here for the first time. Where the in¬ 
formant is not named, the author is respecting his or her wish to 
remain anonymous. 

In addition to interviews, other sources are: unpublished 
documents; the published books and collections of documents 
listed m the Bibliography; underground publications listed in 
the Bibliography; and the following issues of newspapers and 
periodicals: 

PART ONE 

Der Spiegel, XXI: 16,24,48,49,50,51; XXII: 13,25; XXVI: 
23,24 

Stem, April 19th, 1968; June 18th, 1975 

Die Zeit, April 16th, 1967; July 28th, 1967; April 19th, 1968 

PART TWO 

Frankfurter Rundschau, April 4th, 6th, 1968; October 13th, 
16th, 22nd, 23rd, 29th, 30th, 1968; November 1st, 1968; Feb¬ 
ruary 5th, 1970; May 15th, 19th, 25th, 1970 
Der Spiegel, XXII: 25; XXVI: 24 
Stern , June 11th, 1972; June 5th, 12th, 1975 

PART THREE 

Frankfurter Rundschau, May 26th, 27th, 1970; October 26th 
1975 

Der Spiegel, XXIII: 23 
Stern, June 18th, 1975 

PART FOUR 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, August 29 th, 1975 
Frankfurter Rundschau, June 11th, 1970; April 20th, 1971; 
May 6th, 1971; July 5th, 17th, 23rd, 1971; October 23rd, 1971; 
November 2nd, 10th, 11th, 12th, 1971; May 16th, 1972; June 
1st, 2nd, 8th, 19th, 1972; August 9th, 1972 
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The Observer (London), July 2nd, 1972 

Der Spiegel, XXV: 48; XXVI: 3,5,7,8,23,24,25,26; XXIX: 

32; XXX: 5,6 

Stem, June 11th, 1972; April 30th, 1975 

Stuttgarter Nachrichten, June 26th, 1972 

Siiddeutsche Zeitung, January 30th, 1976 

The Times (London), June 30th, 1972 

Die Welt, all issues between and including May 20th, 1975, and 

June 7th, 1975; January 28th, 29th, 30th, 1976 

PART FIVE 

Das Da, April 4th, 1975 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, April 30th, 1975; July 4th» 

1975; February 6th, 27th, 1976 

Frankfurter Rundschau, July 28th, 1975 

Neue Revue, May 12th, 17th, 26th, 1975 

The Observer (London),'March 8th, 18th, 1975; May 18th* 

1975 

Der Spiegel, XXVI: 26,31; XXIX: 6,18,23,32,38,39 
Stern, April 30th, 1975; February 5th, 1976 
Siiddeutsche Zeitung, April 27th, 28th, 1975 
The Times (London), March 5th, 1975 
Die Welt, February 28th, 1976 

EPILOGUE 

Numerous German newspapers and periodicals. For quotation 
from letter found in terrorist hideouts: 

Siiddeutsche Zeitung, October 21st, 1977, : 


I 
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Ludwigshafen, 273 
Lufthansa Boeing 737, hijacking 
of at Palma, 349-51 
Luther, Angela, 279, 281, 294-5, 
384 

Luxemburg, Rosa, 107,306,331, 
365 

MacLeod, Iain, 288-9 
Mahler, Horst, 17, 62,129, 211, 
213, 214, 248, 304, 362,384; 
arrested, 227-8; in Baader- 
Meinhof gang, 221-7; and 
Baader’s arrest in Berlin, 
123, 124; Baadcr’s lawyer in 
Frankfurt trial, 103, 104,106; 
Concerning the Armed Struggle 
in Western Europe attributed to, 
265; demands action against 
Berlin police, 36-8, 39; ex¬ 
pelled by Baader’s group, 308; 
in Jordan for guerrilla training, 
219; release attempted, 241, 
297 ; search for guns, 122-5; in 
Socialist Lawyers’ Collective, 
121; trial for 1968 demonstra¬ 
tion, 61; trial in Berlin, and 
sentence, 307-8 
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Mahrluncler, Alfred, 262,269,384 
Maier-Witt,Silke,343,346,356,384 
Malle, Louis, 25 
Mann, Thomas, 150 
Mao Tse-Tung, 33,185,244 
Marburg, 160; University of, 153, 
156 

Marcuse, Herbert, 51, 68-74,92, 
99, 103,112, 185,363,372 
‘Margarine’ terrorist plans, 343-4 
Marighela, Carlos, ‘Minihand¬ 
book of the Brazilian Urban 
Guerrilla’, 214-15, 221, 222, 
227 243 

‘Martyr Mahmoud’, 350,351 
Marxist Student Federation, 339 
Mayer, Roland, 343,384 
Meier, Peter, 158,165 
Meinhof, Ingeborg, mother of 
Ulrike, 134-41 

Meinhof, Johannes, grandfather 
of Ulrike, 133 

Meinhof, Ulrike, 21,86,119,121, 
122, 294, 306, 314, 318, 352, 
366, 384; Das Argument , 158; 
arrested, 14,287-8,293,370; in 
Baader-Meinhof gang, 226-49, 
267, 268, 272-5, 279, 289; see 
also Baader-Meinhof gang; 
and Baader’s release from jail, 
124-9, 215; Bambule (televi¬ 
sion play), 148,197,209, 213; 
brain operation, 174-5; bug¬ 
ging of interview, 332; college 
education, 150-57; and com¬ 
munism, 158-9, 161, 165; 
Concept Urban Guerrilla attri¬ 
buted to, 2634; daughters, see 
Rohl, Bettina and Regine; 
divorce, 189,193-5; early life, 
134-7, 139-56; in England, 
146; Ensslin’s relationship with, 
213-14; and Frankfurt arson 
trial, 198-9; funeral, 330, 331; 
group-living experiment, 210- 
212; with Homann, 209, 210; 
interview with Ensslin and 
Baader, 112; investigates insti¬ 


tutions for boys and girls, 
115-18,209,210; joins Baader, 
213-16; in Jordan for guerrilla 
training, 219-20; Karl Wolff - : 

SS-man (radio play), 177; with 
Konkret, 166-7, 168-72, 176-8, 
1934,197-8; leaves Konkret, 
204-9; marriage with R6hl, j 

170,172-89; opposes R8hl as ! 

editor of Konkret, 201-9; in. ; 

prison, 3014, 313, 372, 374; j 

quarrels with Baader, 275; radio j 

and television work, 177-8, 

181,184, 209-10; relationship 
with R6hl, 157-61, 164-9,171; 
at school, 145-9; sends her 
daughters away, 251-2; social 
success, 181-7; on Soviet inva¬ 
sion of Czechoslovakia, 198; 
suicide, 328-31, 352, 374-6; 
trial for freeing of Baader, 303, 

308; trial for 1968 demonstra¬ 
tion, 61; trial in Stammheim, 
15-17, 324-6; violence de¬ 
fended, 192, 196-7, 199-200; 
writings in Konkret , 41, 434, 

166, 170-71, 173, 175-6, 180, 

185, 187, 191-2, 196-7, 198, 
199,201 

Meinhof, Werner, father of Ul¬ 
rike, 133-6,141,151, 152,168 
Meinhof, Wienke, sister of Ul¬ 
rike, 134, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
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Meins, Holger, 322, 325, 384; 
arrested, 14, 2834, 293; in 
Baader-Meinhof gang, 239, 

240, 242, 245, 246, 249, 263, 

268,269, 274-5,276,279, 281; 
dies in hunger strike, 297,310, 
373; in prison, 302; terrorist 
protests after his death, 296-7 
Michel, Ellinor, 92,93,212 
Mirbach, Andreas von, 318,319 
Mitscherlich, Monika, 159; see 
also Siefert, Monika 
Mogadishu, hijacked plane at, 
337,350-51 


Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, Shah 
of Iran, 42, 48, 54; in Berlin, 
44-6,48,52 

Mohnhaupt, Brigitte, 347, 356, 
384-5 

Moiler, Irmgard, 266, 279, 281, 
352,353,355,385 
Moore, George Curtis, 13,19 
Moreau, Jeanne, 25 
Movement Second June, 21, 
294-300,343,344,356,371 
Muller, Gerhard, 267, 273, 275, 
277, 288, 294-5, 385; arrested, 
286-7; testimony in trial, 16, 
266,278-81,306-7,327 
Munich, 44, 64, 95; bombing, 
279; Olympic Games, massacre 
of Israeli athletes, 13,265,293, 
371; student demonstration, 
60 

Munster, University of, 157 
Munsterlager, army camp, 232, 
2334 

Nazis, 17, 27, 84,144; churches 
controlled by, 80, 135; neo- 
Nazi party, see NPD; oppo¬ 
sition to, in 1960s, 170; pro¬ 
fessors, former Nazis, 26 
Nettelbeck, Uwe, 202-5 
Neuenkircheri, 230 
Neustadt am Rubenberg, 234 
New Left, 30; and bombings, 63; 
ideology, 17; Meinhof in, 194, 
195; Meinhof’s opinion of, 
173; and workers’ movement, 
265 

Nirumand, Bahman, 44,196,201, 
250; sister of, 193 
Noel, Cleo, 13,19 
NPD (Nationaldcmokratische 
Partei Deutschlands, National 
Democratic Party of Germany), 
85,125 

NSDAP (Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei, Nazi 
Party), 85 
Nuremberg, 246 


Oberhausen, 232,237 
Oestreicher, Paul, 372 
Ohnesorg, Benno, 72,73,79,128, 
186, 187, 190, 294, 331, 361; 
death, 47-9, 62, 71, 72, 211; 
Ensslin’s reaction to his death, 
49, 88; funeral, 50-51; Kurras 
not guilty of killing, 53 
Oldenburg, 134, 135, 139-40, 
143-5,146, 155 

Olympic Games, Munich, mass¬ 
acre of Israeli athletes, 13,265, 
293,371 

OPEC (Organization of Petro¬ 
leum Exporting Countries), 
Vienna office raided, 19-20, 
372,376,377 

Opitz, Reinhard, 160,1634 
Ossietsky, Carl von, 367 
Ostia, 253 
Otto, Roland, 385 
Ovelgonne, 199,200,206,231 

Palestine, 18; refugees, 200 
Palestine Liberation Movement, 
jeePFLP;PLO 
Palme, Olof, 320,321 
Panorama, 180 

Paris: Baader, Ensslin, and Proll 
in, 119; El-Al plane attacked at 
airport, 20; march of students 
and workers, 72; reaction to 
Baader-Meinhof gang deaths, 
355 

Payot, Denis, 347 
Peace Campaign, 163 
Peck, Charles, 280 
PFLP (Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine), 18, 
219-20,256 
Pietism, 82 
Plddoyer, Das, 161 
Plambeck, Juliane, 299,356,385 
PLO (Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization), 13,293 
Plottnitz, Rupert von, 16, 305, 
307,308 

Pohle, Rolf, 268,269,288,385 
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Police, 35-40; Bepo (Bereitschafts- 
Polizei), 36, 46, 121; Kripo 
(criminal police), 39, 40, 46, 
121-4, 128; Popo (political 
police), 37,39, 46,122, 226-7; 
Schupo (Schutz-polizei), 39, 
46, 121; Verfassungsschutz, 
122 

Polle, 232,233,235,238 
Ponto, Jurgen, murder of, 337-8, 
341 345 

Prinzing, Theodor, 323-6, 330, 
331,332 

Proll, Astrid, 79,125,128,203-4, 
206, 385; in Baader-Meinhof 
gang, 224, 225, 228, 240, 245, 
246, 247, 248; fugitive with 
Baader and Ensslin, 118-21; in 
prison, 268,302 

Proll, Thorwald, 79-80, 95-6, 
204; and Frankfurt department 
store fires, 100,102; runs away 
from Frankfurt, 118-20; in 
student enterprise, 113-18; 
trial, 103-7,198 

Puerto Rican pilgrims killed at 
Tel Aviv, 17 

Qadhafi, Colonel, 20 

RAF (Rote Armee Fraktion, Red 
Army Faction), 17, 128, 220, 
276, 337, 341, 346; see also 
Baader-Meinhof gang 
Ramirez Sanchez, Ilich (Carlos), 
19 

Rapse, Jan-Carl, 21, 226, 228, 
306,369,385; arrested, 14,282, 
293; in Baader-Meinhof gang, 
236-42, 246, 249, 274, 275, 
277-9; bugging, 332; early 
career, 210-12; funeral, 357-8; 
in prison, 302,313,337,344-5; 
suicide, 352; transistor radio in 
prison, 354; trial, 16,324; ver¬ 
dict, 335 

Rauch, Georg von, 294,295 
Rauch, Heinrich von, 295 


Redhardt, Dr Reinhard, 106, 
110-11 

Red Help, 286,295,306 
‘Red Morning’, 341,346 
Red Press Correspondence , 205 
Reich, Wilhelm, 184 
Reichskirche, 80 

Reinders, Ralf, 21, 262, 299, 
385-6 

Rendtorff, Rector of Heidelberg 
University, 257,258,261 
Renitente Kirche (Dissenting 
Church), 135 

Republican Club, Berlin, 56, 62, 
192,362 

Republican Club, Hamburg, 208 
Riedel, Helmut, 16,305,308 
Riemeck, Renate, 136-46,153-6, 
159, 168-70, 172, 194, 367; 
foster mother of Meinhof, 142— 
146; and Meinhofs imprison¬ 
ment, 301,302; and Meinhof’s 
marriage with Rfihl, 173-7, 
189; open letter to Meinhof, 
264; and Rohl children, 251; 
in Wcilburg, 149-51 
Rodenkirchen, 229 
Rodewald, Fritz, 286 
Rohl, Anja, 329 

Rohl, Bettina and Regine, daugh¬ 
ters of Meinhof and Rohl, 174, 
176, 178, 184, 189, 193, 195, 
202, 209; hidden from their 

father, 214,215; and Meinhof’s 

imprisonment, 301,302; sent to 
Sicily, rescued, 250-56 
RShl.Bruni, 162-4 
Rohl, Klaus Rainer, 56, 86,197, 
198, 211, 216, 301; divorce 
from Meinhof, 188-9, 193-4; 
early career, 161-4; F&nf Fin¬ 
ger sind keine Faust, 157,202; 
•. Die Genossin, 161-2,169,172, 
188, 328; with Konkret, 157, 
163, 164, 176-8, 179, 201-2; 
marriage with Meinhof, 170, 
172-89; Meinhof opposes him 
as editor of Konkret, 201-9; 
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and Meinhof’s arrest, 370; rela¬ 
tionship with Meinhof, 157- 
61,163-9,171; searches for his 
daughters, 251-6 
Rohl, Wolfgang, 179, 183, 202, 
206,251 

, Roll, Carmen, 259,260,262,386 

t Rollnick, Gabriele, 299,386 

! Rome, 253; hijacked plane at, 

; 349, 350; reaction to Baader- 

. Meinhof gang deaths, 355 

j Ronchi, 252,254 

Rossner, Berad Maria, 322,386 
t Roth, Karl-Hcinz, 255,386 

Ruf, Friedrich, 263,267 
Ruf, Helmut, 263,267 
i Ruhland, Karl-Heinz, 273, 386; 

| in Baader-Meinhof gang, 221- 

42, 246, 248; leaves gang, 242; 

' trial and sentence, 307 

| Ruhmkorf, Eva-Marie (Titze), 

I 176, 189, 196, 199, 200, 206, 

I 215,303 

} Ruhmkorf, Peter, 161, 162, 

| 187, 189, 199, 200, 208, 215; 

j with Konkret, 202-6; marriage, 

176; on Meinhof’s divorce, 
194-5; Die Jahre die Ihr 
kennt, 171, 176, 187, 194-5, 
200 

Runge, Erika, 163,166-7,215 
Russell, Bertrand, 367 

Sartre, Jcan-Paul, 20, 148; inter¬ 
view with Baader in prison, 
310-14 

Sauber, Werner, 386 
Scheel, Walter, 357 
Schelm, Petra, 219,269,281,295, 
304, 386; in Baader-Meinhof 
gang, 239, 240, 249; death, 
262-3; funeral, 263 
Schili (Chic Left), 64, 68, 113, 

: 116, 118, 119, 182, 186, 231, 

276 

Schiller, Karl, 87,364 
Schiller, Margrit, 260, 263, 340, 
386; arrested, 266-7 


Schily, Otto, 15, 104, 106, 303, 
307,324,326,376,377 
Schleyer, Dr Hans-Martin, ab¬ 
duction, 345-9, 353, 354,356, 
357 

Schmid, policeman, 266 
Schmidt, Helmut, 165,320,333 
Schmucker, Ulrich, 295-6, 371, 
386-7 

Scholtze, Ulrich, 387; in Baader- 
Meinhof gang, 239, 240, 242, 
246,248 * 

Schoner, Herbert, 270 
Schubert, Ingrid, 21, 127, 128, 
387; arrested, 227; in Baader- 
Meinhof gang, 223-8,235,248; 
trial and sentence, 307, 308’ 
Schuman, Captain Jiirgen, 350, 
356 

Schtitz, Mayor, 60 
SDS (Sozialistischer Deutschcr 
Studentenbund), 27-8,32, 47, 
49,57-60,61,62, 109,166,192, 
365; Berlin demonstrations, 
34,37-8,39; dissolution of, 63; 
Ensslin in, 86-9, 93; Meinhof 
and Rohl expelled from, 159; 
student enterprise supported 
by, 113,115 

Seifert, Jiirgen, 157, 210, 239, 
246; Das Argument, 158,159 
Seifert, Monika (Mitscherlich), 
210,239,240,246 
Serve the People, 265 
Sicily, Rohl children sent to, and 
rescued, 250-54 
Siepmann, Ingrid, 220,387 
Sirhan, Sirhan, 13 
Socialist Lawyers’ Collective, 121, 
304-6 

Sohnlein, Horst, 79,80,95, 97; 
and Frankfurt department store 
fires, 100-103; trial for arson, 
104-7,118,198 

Sonnenberg, Gunter, 334, 341, 
343, 387 

Soraya, ex-Queen of Iran, 42 
Southern, Dr D., 373 
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Soviet Union: invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 198; invasion of 
Hungary, 163 

SPD (Social Democratic Party), 
32, 37, 48, 60, 134, 140, 156 
163, 165, 170, 200, 298, 306; 
in Grand Coalition, 86-7,185 
Spiegel, Der, 44, 176, 177, 206, 
220, 271,361,364,377 
SPK (Socialist Patients’ Collec¬ 
tive, Heidelberg), 19, 257-61, 
342; former members, 263, 
268, 294; former members 
demand release of Stammheira 
prisoners, 315-22; former 
members in bank robberies, 
268-71, 273: Patient Infos, 
259-60 

Springer, Axel, 31, 60,196, 241, 
272. 

Springer, newspaper publishers, 
31, 39, 40-41, 47, 74, 281; 
Hamburg building bombed, 
279; riot against, 58-62,196-7 
Stachowiak, Use, 340, 387; in 
Baader-Meinhof gang, 239-42, 
248, 279 

Stahlin, Wilhelm, 154 
Stammheim prison, 15, 303, 310, 
322; complaints of prisoners, 
308-10; trial of terrorists, 
14-17, 275, 276, 305, 307-8, 
326-7, 330,331-6 
Steffens, Klaus, 173, 206,207 
Steiner, Rudolf, 154 
Sternebeck, Sigrid, 338,341, 343, 
356, 388 

Stockholm, terrorists attack Ger¬ 
man embassy, 315-22,340,341 
Stoecker, Dieter, 318 
Stoll, Willy Peter, 342, 343, 345, 
356, 388 

Strasbourg, 119-20 
Strauss, Franz Josef, 87, 241, 
364; Meinhof’s attacks on, 
170-71,177 

Strhbele, Christian, 15, 304, 307, 
308, 323, 325 


Struggle Against the Atom Death, 
163 

Studentenkurier, 162,163 
Students, protests of 1960s, 17- 
18, 25-75, 186, 190-92, 196, 
197 

Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS), 27 

Studio Neue Literatur, 85 
Study Foundation of the German 
People, 86,153 

Sturm, Beate, 212, 273, 388; in 
Baader-Meinhof gang, 239-48; 
description of gang, 242-6; 
leaves gang, 247 

Stuttgart, 247; funeral.of Baader- 
Meinhof gang members, 357-8; 
prison, see Stammheim prison 
Stuttgarter Zeitung, 314 
Suez Crisis, 163 

Sweden, German terrorists pre¬ 
sent demands, 315-22 

Taufer, Lutz, 322, 341,388 
Tel Aviv, Japanese ‘Red Army’ 
massacre, 17 

Terrorism: groups in 1972,293-7; 
international, 17-19; Hamburg 
info-centre, 18-19; as protest 
against Vietnam War, 65-7, 
70-71, 74-5, 79, 109, 278, 
280-81 

Teufel, Fritz, 21, 38, 56, 64,72, 
74, 88, 106, 109, 112, 184-5, 
190, 243, 268, 298-9, 388; 
acquitted of incitement to 
arson, 64,74; arrested in 1967, 
52-4; arrested for Movement 
Second June activities, 299; 
father of, 54, 70; in Kom- 
mune I, 25, 32; in Opera 
House riot, 46, 47; released 
from prison, 293; student 
demonstrations in support of, 
52-6; trial, 53-4,64 
Tilgener, Gotz, 296 
Tischbein, Johann Heinrich Wil¬ 
helm, 134 
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Titze, Eva-Marie, 155,164,166-7, 
176; see also Ruhnikorf, Eva- 
Marie 

Traube, Dr Klaus, 376 
Tubingen, University of, 84 


Ulbricht, Walter, 35 
Union of German Student Asso¬ 
ciations, 27,163 

United States, 83; opposition to, 
17, 18, 30, 34-6, 70-71; 
terrorism as protest against, 
65-71; see also Vietnam War 
United States Army, members 
killed by bombs, 278-81 
Urbach, Peter, 122-3,307 
Utrecht, Folkerts arrested in, 347 

van der Vat, Dan, 373 
van Dyck, Elisabeth, 342, 356, 
388 

VDS (Verband DeutscherStuden- 
tenschaften, Union of German 
Student Associations), 27,163 
Vesper, Bernward, 111, 206,207, 
208,336; in demonstrations and 
protests, 86-90; Ensslin’s lover, 

■ 50, 84-90; evidence in Frank¬ 
furt trial, 105-6; suicide, 106 
Vesper, Marlene, sister of Bern- 
Y ward, 85 

Vesper, Will, father of Bernward, 

- 84 

Vienna, OPEC offices raided, 
19-20, 372, 376,377; robbery, 
343,344,348 

Vietnam War, 62,63,175; demon¬ 
strations against, 31-2, 34-7, 
38-40, 55, 56, 87; opposition 
to, 17, 18, 30,41,179-80, 184, 
196-7, 209; terrorism as pro¬ 


test against, 65-7,70-71,74-5, 
79,109,278,280-81 
Viett, Inge, 21,299,356,388 
Viva Maria group, 25 
Vogel, Cornelia, 95, 96,99, 101, 

106 

Voigt, Gunter, 125 
Voltaire Pamphlets, 50,84,86,88 

Wackemagel, Christoph Michael, 

356,388 

Wagner, Rolf Clemens, 356,389 
Wallek, Lothar, 155,157 
Wandervogel, 81-2 
Warren, Pa., 83 

Weilburg, 144, 148-50; Gymna¬ 
sium Philippinum, 150, 178-9, 

251 

Weimar, 135,373 ! 

Weinrich, Joannes, 20 ,1 

Weissbecker, Thomas, 274, 279, 
294,295,304,389 
Welt, Die, 31,223,333 
Welt am Soimtag, 47 
Wessel, Ulrich, 321,389 
Westphalia, Count of, 170 
Wiesenbach, 262 
Wittlich, 229 
Wolff, Renate, 121,322-3 
Woodward, Ronald, 280 
Wuppertal, 144,146,156 

Yam&ni, Sheikh, 20 
Youth associations, 82 
Yugoslavia, 181 

Zeit, Die , 191 
Zionism, 266 

Zitzlaff, Wienke, see Meinhof, 

Wienike 







